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EDITORIAL  -  SHOW  BUSINESS 


— Neil  Bonds 


In  Sophie  Tuckf.k  we  have  true 
evidence  that  the  "old-time  red  liot 
mamas"  are  still  verj^  much  with  us. 
At  66  and  after  50  years  in  show  busi- 
ness—Sophie is  still  wowing  them 
with  her  boisterous,  brass-like  voice. 
She  is  fond  of  the  catchy,  novelty 
tunes  and  dislikes  any  sentimentality 
except  for  an  occasional  quick  glance 
into  her  eventful  past. 

In  the  Tucker  repertoire,  only  one 
song  is  repeated  every  performance. 
That's  her  signature  piece,  "Some  of 
These  Days."  Back  in  1924  Jack 
Yellen  wrote  her  a  number,  "My  Yid- 
disha  Mama"  when  she  was  success- 
fully plugging  the  new  jazz  dance- 
Charleston.  Those  who  saw  her  tech- 
nique in  handling  this  dance  very 
definitely  yelled  for  more! 

It  was  in  her  father's  little  dingy 
restaurant  back  in  1903  Sophie 
first  began  to  perform.  The  songs 
went  free  with  a  25  cent  dinner.  That 
started  an  amazing  career  that  sent 
her  name  to  be  billed  with  such  top 
names  as  Al  Jolsen,  Will  Rogers,  Eva 
Tanguay,  Judy  Garland,  Fanny 
Brice,  and  Eddie  Cantor.  Of  all  the 
women  who  did  singles  in  those  days, 
Sophie  figures  she's  the  only  one 
around  and  still  flourishing. 

When  asked  if  she  would  turn  to 


television  Sophie  replies,  "Let's  face 
it,  darling,  television  is  not  for  me.  I 
look  too  big,  too  fat,  and  too  ugly  on 
that  screen.  I'll  never  like  it  until  I 
can  be  Sophie  Tucker.  It  was  that 
way  in  radio,  too.  You  can't  do  this. 
You  can't  do  that.  I  couldn't  even  say 
'hell'  or  'damn,'  and  nothing,  honey, 
is  more  expressive  than  the  way  I  say 
'heir  or  'damn.'  " 

Her  voice  continued  to  boom,  "I 
give  'em  the  risque  numbers,  too. 
Which  is  life,  which  is  everything— 
a  laugh."  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  big,  lovable  institution  known  as 
Tucker  will  remain  where  it  started 
— in  the  restaurants  and  night  clubs. 

Among  her  friends,  there  is  the  no- 
tion that  Tucker  intrinsically  is  as 
plain  as  a  plate  of  borscht.  One  said, 
"I  think  she'd  have  been  a  helluva 
lot  happier  cooking  noodles  in  her 
own  kitchen,  raising  kids  in  her  own 
home." 

"It's  not  true,"  says  Sophie.  "I 
wanted  the  show  business.  I  went 
after  it.  I  got  it.  No  regrets." 

"I  tried  marriage  three  times  but 
it  just  didn't  jell  for  me,  not  with  the 
show  business.  Anyway,  I  made  up 
for  it  in  so  many  ways." 

She  gets,  she  said,  great  satisfac- 
tion out  of  raising  and  contributing 


funds  to  charities  and  of  living,  at 
long  last,  in  her  own  home.  She  lives 
alone.  Her  one  child,  Bert,  is  married 
and  in  the  hotel  business. 

One  wall  of  her  big,  rambling 
house  is  covered  with  pictures  of  So- 
phie Tucker;  from  her  first  appear- 
ance to  the  present  day.  Her  bedroom 
is  strictly  Chinese;  her  living  room  is 
filled  with  English  pieces  —  chairs 
from  Shakespeare's  home  town.  But 
proud  as  she  is  of  her  home,  Sophie 
is  prouder  still  of  her  trouping  record. 
The  only  time  she  ever  missed  a  per- 
formance for  anything  more  serious 
than  laryngitis  occurred  two  years 
ago. 

"I  was  appearing  at  the  Shamrock 
Hotel  in  Houston  when  I  got  this  ter- 
rible virus,"  she  explains.  "My  tem- 
perature was  way  up  out  of  sight  and 
they  wanted  to  rush  me  to  a  hospital." 

"But  first  I  made  them  roll  me  into 
the  Emerald  Room  in  a  wheel  chair. 
I  explained  to  the  audience  I  was  sick 
and  I'd  be  back  in  a  couple  of  days. 
The  Emerald  Room,  you  know,  seats 
900  people  and  they  were  standing 
three-deep." 

It  is  characteristic  of  Sophie  Tuck- 
er that  no  matter  how  high  the  fever, 
how  terrible  the  virus,  she  always 
counts  the  house. 


The  Pyramid  of  Life 

Collect  all  you  see — 

Around  the  circle  of  human  life 
for  who  knozvs  what  is  good 
zuithout  having  experienced  the 
bad? 

Only  then  can  you  distinguish  right 
from  wrong. 

Disregard  all,  but  yet  remember — 
as  you  mold  your  future  upon  the 
past,  dismissing  the  qualities  not 
becoming  to  the  best  of  character. 


We  are  but  human. 

Build  your  pyramid  but  lay  the 
cornerstones  only  on  the  highest 
ideals  of  life. 

W ork  to  the  center  xvith  love,  dismiss- 
ing fear,  and  when  the  climb  is 
begun — keep  your  head  upraised 
to  the  beauties  of  the  heavens  un- 
conquered  by  man — climate  the 
past  left  below. 

With  each  block  of  the  pyramid  lay 


—Charlie  Furr 

the  stones  in  turn:  truthfulness, 
hope,  love,  devotion  and  all  quali- 
ties which  are  everlasting. 

One  stone  after  another  will  keep  you 
steadily  rising  to  the  ultimate  top. 

With  the  final  step  accept  the  sharp- 
est point  as  your  destination  and 
there  dwell. 

Content  with  your  peak  of  happiness 
—  overlooking  the  shadows  of  all 
doubt  and  fear. 
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A  little  over  35  years  ago  H.  L. 
Mencken  published  an  essay  entitled 
"The  Sahara  of  the  Bozart,"  in  which 
the  Sage  of  Baltimore  discussed  the 
status  of  culture  in  the  Southern 
states. 

"Once  you  have  counted  James 
Branch  Cabell  .  .  .  you  will  not  find 
a  single  Southern  prose  writer  who 
can  actually  write,"  Mencken  as- 
serted. He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
South  did  not  possess  a  critic,  musical 
composer,  sculptor,  painter,  architect, 
philosopher,  theologian,  historian,  or 
scientist  worthy  of  the  name. 

"In  all  these  fields  the  South  is  an 
awe-inspiring  blank— a  brother  to 
Portugal,  Serbia  and  A  1  b  a  n  i  a," 
Mencken  stated. 

Mencken's  attack  drew  furious  re- 
plies from  all  over  the  South.  Yet, 
despite  some  obvious  omissions,  he 
was  probably  more  right  than  wrong 
in  the  year  1917.  The  fact  was  that 
in  literature  especially  the  South  was 
in  the  doldrums  and  had  been  for 
some  time. 

Yet,  today,  only  thirty-five  years 
after  Mencken's  attack,  the  Southern 
states  of  the  Union  are  the  center  of 
creative  writing  in  America. 

William  Faulkner,  Thomas  Wolfe, 
Robert  Penn  Warren,  Eudora  Wel- 
thy,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Caroline 
Gordon,  John  Crowe  Ransom,  John 
Peale  Bishop,  Donald  Davidson,  Ellen 
Glasglow,  Erskine  Caldwell,  Cleanth 
Brooks,  Stark  Young,  Allen  Tate, 
Merrill  Moore,  Andrew  Nelson  Lytle, 
Paul  Green,  Marjorie  Kinnan  Raw- 
lings,  Dubose  Heyward,  Roark  Brad- 
ford, Margaret  Mitchell,  William 
Styron,  James  Street,  Ben  Ames  Wil- 
Kams,  T.  S.  Stribling,  Julia  Peterkin, 
John  Gould  Fletcher,  Clifford  Dow- 
dey,  Lilian  Hellman,  Carson  McCul- 
lers,  W.  A.  Percy,  Elizabeth  Madox 
Roberts,  Hamilton  Basso,  Shelby 
Foote,    Randall   Jarrell,  Josephine 


/ 


Pinckney— the  list  of  Southern  writ- 
ers of  today  is  seemingly  endless. 

A  Southerner,  William  Faulkner, 
has  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature.  Seventeen  Southern  au- 
thors, including  eight  novelists,  have 
received  Pulitzer  Awards.  Almost 
one  hundred  Southern  novels  have 
been  among  the  ten  best-selling  books 
during  the  past  quarter-century.  Of 
eleven  best  sellers  that  sold  over  a 
million  copies,  ten  were  by  Southern- 
ers. 

Publication  early  this  month  of  a 
book,  "Southern  Renascence:  The 
Literature  of  the  Modern  South" 
(The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  $5.00), 
serves  to  emphasize  the  preeminent 
role  of  Southern  writing  in  the  Amer- 
ican literary  scene.  The  book  con- 
tains 28  essays  about  modern  South- 
ern writing  and  writers.  The  list  of 
writers  discussed  in  it  reads  like  a 
who's  who  of  modern  American  liter- 
ature. 

The  book  constitutes  the  first 
thoroughgoing  survey  and  analysis  of 
the  wealth  of  literature  produced  bv 
the  South  since  the  First  World  War. 
It  is  edited  by  a  native  of  South  Car- 
olina, Louis  D.  Rubin,  Jr.,  of  Char- 
leston. Another  Charlestonian,  the 
late  Dubose  Heyward,  is  among  the 
authors  discussed  in  one  of  the  es- 
says in  the  book. 

Critics  have  been  arguing  for  some 
time  about  why  the  South  has  pro- 
duced so  many  good  writers  in  recent 
years.  The  answers  are  varied.  The 
poet  and  critic  Allen  Tate,  a  Kentuc- 
kian,  has  written  that  it  is  because 
the  Confederate  War  and  its  woeful 
aftermath  delaj'ed  the  coming  of  in- 
dustrialism to  the  South.  When  it 
did  finally  occur,  Tate  said,  the  tran- 
sition has  been  so  abrupt  that  South- 
ern authors  achieved  the  perspective 
of  a  "double  focus,  a  looking  two 
ways,  which  gave  a  special  dimension 


— Hal  Chavis 

to  the  writing  of  our  school." 

Another  possible  explanation  is  put 
forth  by  Professor  Richard  M.  Weav- 
er of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a 
North  Carolinian.  Writing  in  "South- 
ern Renascence"  Weaver  declares  that 
the  Southerner  has  a  "discipline  in 
tragedy." 

The  South  is  the  only  section  of 
the  country  which  was  ever  defeated 
in  war,  he  says.  Southerners  alone 
came  out  of  a  tradition  that  knows 
that  right  does  not  always  make 
might.  Thus  the  Southern  writer  pos- 
sesses the  dimension  of  tragedy  in  his 
writing. 

Still  another  explanation  is  ad- 
vanced by  John  Maclachlan,  a  Missis- 
sipian  now  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  Maclachlan 
declares  in  "Southern  Renascence'" 
that  the  Southern  writer  is  driven  to 
excel  because  he  usually  comes  from 
a  small  Southern  town  or  city  rather 
than  a  large  metropolis.  In  the  me- 
tropolis, the  young  writer  is  hospit- 
ably treated,  immediately  accepted 
and  understood,  whereas  in  the  small 
town,  few  of  his  neighbors  are  con- 
cerned with  literature.  Thus,  the  in- 
centive to  create  great  rather  than 
merely  competent  work  is  absent  for 
the  big  city  writer,  who  has  no  need 
to  struggle  for  recognition. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  result 
has  been  that  the  South  leads  the  na- 
tion in  literary  productivity.  As  Life 
Magazine  declared  a  few  years  ago, 
"it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  South  is  today 
producing  the  finest  and  steadiest 
flow  of  creative  writing  in  the  United 
States." 

Nor  does  the  output  show  any  signs 
of  drying  up.  The  past  year  saw  the 
work  of  several  new  Southern  writers 
receive  high  critical  acclaim.  Each 
publishing  season  inevitably  serves  to 
introduce  new  figures  to  the  galaxy 
(  Continued  on  page  26 ) 
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—The  Quill 


The  si'N  came  through  the  win- 
dow on  a  desk  behind  which  sat  a 
short,  stocky  man  in  deep  thought. 
He  was  staring  at  the  desk  where  he 
read  the  words:  "Tom  Dawkins,  Pri- 
vate Investigator."  He  began  to  play 
with  the  sun,  first  covering  up  one 
letter  and  then  another.  He  was 
thinking  of  a  case  that  he  had  just 
finished  and  of  all  the  trouble  that  he 
had  had.  As  his  thoughts  began  to 
multiply,  he  turned  back  the  time  to 
December  24th,  1948.  The  date  had 
no  special  significance  except  that  for 
Tom  those  few  hours  before  midnight 
were  the  worst  hours  of  his  entire 
existence. 

After  a  routine  day  Tom  was  put- 
ting on  his  coat  to  leave  the  office 
when  the  telephone  began  to  ring. 
^  He  started  not  to  answer  it  and  since 
has  wished  at  least  a  thousand  times 
that  he  hadn't.  As  he  picked  up  the 
receiver,  a  feminine  voice  broke 
through  his  usual  greeting.  "Would 
you  like  to  make  $5,000  dollars?"  "Of 
course,"  Tom  replied  as  surprised  as 
one  human  being  could  possibly  be. 
"Then  be  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Haywood  Streets  at  six-thirty  to- 
night." The  telephone  clicked,  and 
the  line  was  dead.  Tom  didn't  give 
too  much  thought  to  it  because  he 
thought  it  was  probably  a  gag,  but 
he  decided  that  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  be  there  just  the  same. 

At  exactly  six-thirty  Tom  got  off 
the  bus  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Hay- 
wood, and  no  sooner  had  the  bus  left 
than  a  big  black  sedan  cruised  to  a 
stop  in  front  of  him.  A  gruff  voice 
from  inside  ordered,  "Get  in."  He 
opened  the  door  and  was  face  to  face 
with  a  forty-five  that  was  evidently 
loaded  and  pointed  in  his  direction. 
The  man  didn't  say  another  word. 
He  handed  Tom  an  envelope  then 
showed  him  out  the  door.  As  the  se- 
dan roared  off,  Tom,  still  slightly 


dazed  by  the  rapidity  of  events,  was 
left  standing  on  the  corner  with  the 
envelope  in  his  hand. 

Tom  looked  down  at  the  envelope, 
and  shaking  slightly,  he  opened  the 
seal.  It  was  definitely  in  a  woman's 
hand,  and  attached  to  the  upper  corn- 
er was  a  check  for  $1,000.  He  began 
to  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Dawkins, 

I  guess  you  probably  think  that  1 
am  crazy,  and  after  reading  this  let- 
ter, you  rvill  have  even  more  reason 
to  think  so.  Vve  heard  a  lot  about 
your  prowess  as  a  Private  Investiga- 
tor, and  I  consider  myself,  let  us  say, 
a  Queen  of  Crime.  Enclosed  in  this 
letter,  you  will  find  a  check  for 
$1,000.  As  you  have  probably  no- 
ticed, the  signature  is  a  simple  "X 
-f  r",  so  it  will  do  you  very  little 
good  to  try  to  trace  it. 

Tonight  at  nine  o^lock,  I  am  going 
to  kill  a  man  at  the  Christmas  Eve 
Dance  to  be  held  at  the  Country  Club. 
You  may  keep  the  $1,000  and  admit 
that  I  am  Queen  of  Crime,  or  you  can 
try  for  the  rest,  which  you  will  find 
in  a  check  at  the  First  National  Bank. 
It  is  dated  for  December  26,  1948, 
and  if  I  am  not  in  jail  by  midnight  on 
that  day,  I  xvill  cancel  it,  so  you  have 
until  then  to  solve  the  murder. 

Best  of  luck  to  you,  because  you 
are  certainly  going  to  need  it. 

See  you  at  the  dance, 
X  +  Y 

Tom  folded  the  letter  and  put  it 
and  the  envelope  in  the  inside  pocket 
of  his  coat.  As  he  looked  down  at  his 
watch,  he  decided  that  he  would  think 
the  problem  over  while  he  had  some 
supper,  so  he  made  his  way  to  a  small 
cafe  in  the  main  section  of  town.  As 
he  walked  in,  he  flipped  his  usual 
greeting  to  Joey  Adams,  who  owned 
the  establishment,  and  took  a  table 
near  the  back  of  the  cafe.  What  he 
ordered  seemed  very  unimportant  at 


the  time,  and  while  he  ate,  he  mulled 
the  proposition. 

He  finally  convinced  himself  that 
he  would  go  to  the  dance,  so  at  eight 
o'clock,  he  found  himself  in  the  door- 
way to  the  Country  Club.  The  fes- 
tivities had  already  begun,  and  every- 
one seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself,  so 
he  decided  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  mingle  with  the  crowd  and  see 
what  he  could  pick  up. 

As  he  entered  the  ballroom,  he  no- 
ticed a  woman  in  her  early  twenties 
coming  across  the  floor  in  his  direc- 
tion. She  came  up  to  him  and  in- 
troduced herself.  "I'm  June  Black, 
hostess  for  the  night.  You  might  say 
that  I'm  in  charge  of  seeing  that  ev- 
eryone has  a  good  time,  so  I  usually 
start  off  by  dancing  with  every  late- 
comer to  get  him  started  in  the  swing 
of  things."  Before  he  knew  it,  Tom 
was  on  the  dance  floor.  It  was  a  good 
place  to  begin.  June  seemed  to  take 
an  unprecedented  interest  in  him  for 
some  reason.  She  wouldn't  leave  him 
until  she  had  found  him  another  part- 
ner, whom  she  introduced  as  Eloise 
Martin.  Tom  danced  for  a  while  with 
her  and  finally  decided  that  the  best 
idea  for  him  was  to  forget  about  the 
letter  he  had  and  try  to  enjoy  himself. 
He  danced  with  Eloise  for  quite  some 
time,  and  she  introduced  him  to  a 
number  of  her  friends. 

Finally  she  got  to  a  group  of  peo- 
ple, and  her  eyes  lit  up.  She  fairly 
ran  to  a  rather  elderly  lady.  "Mother, 
I  want  you  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine, 
Tom  Dawkins.  Tom,  my  mother." 
They  exchanged  greetings  and  then 
Tom  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Martin. 
They  had  begun  to  talk  shop  when 
the  big  clock  on  the  wall  struck  the 
first  of  nine  strokes.  Tom  wheeled 
to  look  at  the  clock,  as  if  he  had  been 
awakened  suddenly,  but  it  slowly 
ticked  on.  Just  as  the  last  stroke  of 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CONFEDERACY 


First  in  a  series  of  Stories  on  the  Confederacy 

—Col.  South 


What  should  this  new  nation  be 
called?  Here  was  an  all-embracing- 
enthusiasm  which  might  easily  weld 
together  aSouthern  nationality. 
When  the  Provisional  Constitution 
was  drawn  up  in  Montgomery,  the 
men  called  it  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  Yet  there  were  some  sug- 
g-estions  that  it  be  called  the  Republic 
of  the  Southern  United  States  of 
America,  and  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb 
wanted  to  call  it  the  Republic  of 
Washington. 

As  time  went  on  other  names  were 
suggested — such  as  Southland,  Ap- 
palachia,  Alleghania,  Chicora,  and 
Panola.  The  Yankees  liked  to  call  it 
Secessia,  which  did  not  displease  the 
Southern  people  too  much,  for  they 
felt  the  United  States  might  well  be 
renamed  Servia,  as  it  was  a  land  of 
serfs  made  so  by  Lincoln's  tyrannies. 
Some  of  the  people  did  not  like  any  of 
the  other  names.  They  wanted  to  use 
the  term  League  of  Nations  or  the 
Allied  Republics.  Most  Southerners 
felt  that  the  name  Confederate  States 
of  America  was  well  chosen,  for  it 
might  include  in  time  to  come  States 
in  Central  and  South  America. 

As  for  the  people,  they  came  to  be 
called  Confederates  and  most  of  them 
and  their  descendants  considered  this 
their  proper  name,  and  their  enemies 
delighted  in  calling  them  "rebels." 
The  Southerners  took  up  this  term 
very  early  and  gloried  in  it.  As  the 
states  were  seceding,  some  newspa- 
pers kept  the  tally  under  the  title  "Roll 
of  the  Rebel  States"  and  used  the 
term  instead  of  "Southern"  or  "Con- 
federate." In  fact  many  Southerners 
dishked  the  word  Southern,  as  it  in- 
dicated the  Southern  part  of  the  old 
Union. 

No  government  is  fully  organized 
until  it  has  a  flag.  The  members  of 
the  Montgomery  Congress,  a  week 


after  it  had  begun  to  operate,  set  up 
a  committee  on  flag,  seal,  coat  of 
arms,  and  motto.  At  once  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  began  sending  in  a 
flood  of  designs  and  ideas  for  the  flag. 
The  hold  the  old  flag  of  the  Union 
held  on  the  Southern  people  was  very 
great.  Design  after  design  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  old  Stars  and 
Stripes.  A  delegate  from  Mississippi 
introduced  a  resolution  to  make  the 
flag  "as  similar  as  possible  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States;"  but  William 
Porcher  Miles,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, declared  he  had  detested  the 
old  flag  from  his  boyhood  as  repre- 
senting a  hostile  government.  The 
flags  of  Liberia  and  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  like  the  flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  committee  did  not 
want  to  borrow  a  flag  like  the  ones 
a  free  Negro  community  and  a  race 
of  savages  were  using. 

The  flag  recommended  by  the 
"Committee  on  a  Proper  Flag  for  the 
Confederate  States  of  America"  was 
designed  by  Nicola  Marschall,  who 
was  born  in  Prussia  and  came  to  live 
in  Alabama  in  1859.  The  Commit- 
tee in  its  report  of  March  4,  1861, 
states  "that  the  Flag  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America  shall  consist  of 
a  red  field  with  a  white  space  extend- 
ing horizontally  through  the  center, 
and  equal  in  width  to  one-third  the 
width  of  the  flag.  The  red  spaces 
above  and  below  to  be  of  the  same 
width  as  the  white.  The  union  blue 
extending  down  through  the  white 
space  and  stopping  at  the  lower  red 
space.  In  the  center  of  the  union  a 
circle  of  white  stars,  corresponding 
in  number  with  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy." 

On  March  4,  "the  Confederacy 
adopted  her  first  flag.  The  flag  was 
released  on  the  same  day  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  flag  of  the  Confed- 


eracy was  unfurled  over  the  Capitol 
Building  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
where  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  was  in 
session.  The  exercises  took  place  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  address  in  Washington.  A 
granddaughter  of  John  Tyler,  the 
only  living  former  President  in  the 
Confederacy,  hoisted  the  flag,  amidst 
the  playing  of  bands  and  the  firing 
of  a  seven-gun  salute.  After  that  this 
flag  was  soon  waving  from  flagstaffs 
all  over  the  Confederacy. 

Even  though  it  was  recognized  as 
the  National  Flag  from  March  4. 
1861,  until  May  1,  1863,  there  is  no 
official  record  of  its  adoption  by  for- 
mal act.  The  recommendation  of  the 
"Committee  on  a  Proper  Flag"  was 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  but  there  is  no 
recoi-d  of  any  further  action. 

The  red  of  the  Confederate  Flag 
stands  for  the  patriots'  blood  which 
was  shed  for  Southern  independence. 
The  white  is  for  the  faith  the  Con- 
federate people  had  in  their  Cause. 
Blue  is  for  the  skies  under  which  the 
Confederacy  was  to  grow. 

The  Confederacy  must  also  have  a 
great  seal,  which  would  take  in  the 
national  symbol  and  motto.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  adopted  a  seal 
which  was  a  simple  device  represent- 
ing a  scroll  with  the  words  "Constitu- 
tion" written  above  it  and  "Liberty" 
beneath,  but  a  better  work  of  art  must 
be  made  to  signify  the  Permanent 
Government.  The  people  of  the  new 
nation  set  out  to  design  a  symbol.  One 
wanted  a  single  star  as  the  symbol, 
saying  that  it  represented  the  nature 
of  the  Republic,  which  reflected  light 
or  power  from  the  states  like  a  star 
receiving  the  same  from  the  sun.  No 
one  wanted  the  eagles,  liberty  cap, 
lion,  or  other  symbols  used  by  other 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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"Do.n'i  touch,  Ev'rett"  Lola  said 
sharply  as  she  pulled  the  small  boy 
away  from  the  display.  "They'll  turn 
dark.  Your  finger'll  bruise  'em."  But 
Everett,  nevertheless,  allowed  his 
fingertips  to  brush  roughly  against 
the  dull  white  trumpets  of  the  Easter 
lilies  and  he  made  a  soft  bubbling 
sound  with  saliva  between  his  lips; 
Everett  always  did  that  when  he  was 
angry.  And  he  was  angry  now. 
That's  how  it  always  was  with  Lola: 
just  don't  do  this  and  don't  do  that; 
she  never  even  smiled  when  she  spoke 
harshly.  And  at  times  the  boy  re- 
marked with  grotesque  glee  that  her 
yellow  eyes  and  sweaty  skin  were  just 
signs  of  how  much  she'd  like  to  crush 
his  head  or  stuff  him  in  the  furnace. 
Especially  in  the  wdnter  when  he 
laughed  at  her  as  he  watched  her 
shoveling  coal.  Lola  knew  she  didn't 
have  to  do  that  hard  work.  What  maid 
did?  That's  what  made  her  so  damn 
mad.  But  she  did  it  anyway  because 
Everett's  father  was  sick.  That  shows 
you  what  a  dope  she  was.  "You  don't 
'preciate  a  damn  thing  I  do,  Ev'rett," 
she  had  said;  there  was  a  hard  knot 
of  anger  and  unhappiness  lodged  in 
her  throat.  Her  voice  had  quivered 
slightly  as  she  spoke. 

But  the  real  clash  between  Everett 
and  Lola  came  strongest  over  the  fam- 
ily custom  of  allowing  the  boy  to  be 
taken  through  all  his  favorite  stores 
(principally  the  dime  stores  and  the 
hardware  stores)  every  other  Satur- 
day morning.  The  hour  of  departure 
was  set  by  Everett  for  8:45;  the  time 
never  varied.  However,  this  procedure 
had  been  begun  only  three 
months  earlier  as  a  present  on  his 
fifth  birthday.  Though  he  preferred 
the  company  of  his  mother,  on  the 
last  two  Saturdays  she  had  become  ill 
shortly  before  time  for  her  to  dress; 
then  of  course  the  task  of  the  morn- 
ing excursion  had  fallen  to  Lola.  In 


spite  of  his  dislike  of  the  girl,  Everett, 
nevertheless,  had  agreed  to  the  ar- 
rangement—but not  without  reluc- 
tance and  an  expression  of  utter  dis- 
gust. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  lure 
of  the  excitement  of  the  stores  and  the 
crowds  of  people,  he  would  probably 
have  given  up  the  whole  idea.  But 
Everett  had  come  to  anticipate  the 
change,  and  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing when  his  mother  again  pleaded  ill- 
ness, he  was  neither  shocked  nor  over- 
ly disturbed  about  the  matter. 

"Are  you  really  sick  or  do  you  just 
not  want  to  take  me?"  he  asked  as  he 
moved  close  to  her  bedside  and  look- 
ed down  upon  his  mother's  pale  face 
with  a  sadness  which  showed  his  lack 
of  understanding. 

"What  an  awful  thing  to  think 
about  your  mother,"  she  said  and  ex- 
tended her  arm  around  his  waist, 
drawing  him  close  to  her.  "Aren't  you 
ashamed  of  yourself?"  she  smiled, 
pushed  him  away  and  spanked  his 
rear.  "Now  hurry  up.  Lola's  waiting 
for  you  in  the  kitchen.  And,  Everett, 
please  mind  her  and  don't  get  her  up- 
set. You  know  she's  awfully  good  to 
take  you.  Now  promise  me  you  will." 

"All  right." 

"Promise?" 

"Yes,  I  promise,"  he  said  and  sigh- 
ed not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
annoyance.  After  all,  why  should  he 
be  expected  to  be  kind  to  someone  he'd 
like  to  kick — hard. 

"Oh,  don't  forget  to  tell  Lola  not 
to  forget  the  package  on  the  hall  table. 
I  want  her  to  take  it  by  to  Gladys  Cal- 
vert .  .  .  Come  here,  Everett;  you've 
buttoned  your  shirt  all  wrong:  let  me 
fix  it."  He  began  unfastening  his  shirt 
as  he  came  closer.  "Now  stand  still. 
It  does  seem  you  could  at  least  dress 
yourself  properly.  I  just  lie  here  in 
bed  sick  all  the  time  and  you  don't 
even  try  to  make  things  easy  for  me." 
She  dried  an  eye  on  the  corner  of  the 


sheet  and  pulled  herself  up  straighter 
in  bed  so  that  she  might  reach  all  the 
buttons.  "You  know  that  you  should 
have  put  on  a  clean  shirt  to  go  down 
town.  Now  look  at  that  collar, 
enough  dirt  to  plant  a  crop." 

"I  want  to  see!"  Everett  laughed 
and,  pulling  the  collar  high  up  upon 
his  neck,  tried  to  twist  his  head 
around  to  see. 

"Now  don't  be  silly,  you  can't  see 
it,"  his  mother  smiled  and  sniffed. 
"Go  on  down  to  your  room  and 
change." 

"But  I  can  see  too!  There's  nothing 
there  but  a  little  yellow  line.  That's 
all.  It's  not  dirty  a  bit." 

"You  put  on  another  one  anyway." 
She  brought  a  hand  out  from  beneath 
the  covers  and  waved  it  toward  the 
door.  "Go  ahead  now.  Don't  try  to 
be  difficult.  I'll  bet  there's  a  whole 
drawer  of  clean  shirts;  you  just  wear 
the  same  clothes  day  after  day.  Peo- 
ple will  think  you  just  don't  have  any- 
thing .  .  .  Don't  stand  there;  Lola's 
waiting." 

"Why!  Why  do  I  have  to  change?" 

"Now  don't  say  why  to  me;  just 
go  ahead  and  do  it.  If  you're  still  too 
much  of  a  baby  to  button  it  right, 
Lola  will  do  it  for  you.  .  .  .  And  don't 
forget  to  tell  her  about  the  package." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  see  Gladys.  I 
thought  this  was  to  be  my  day.  Why 
do  we  have  to  go  there  on  MY  day?" 

"Listen,  Everett,  I  don't  know 
what's  gotten  into  you."  she  spoke 
very  seriously  and  deliberately.  "But 
it  won't  take  more  than  ten  minutes 
of  your  precious  time.  Besides,  you've 
already  wasted  more  than  that.  It's 
almost  nine  now." 

"Gladys  is  a  fat  stinker:  she  al- 
ways pinches  me  and  tries  to  get  me 
to  play  the  piano  for  her  .  .  .  I'm  not 
going." 

"That's  enough.  You  will  go.  And 
if  she  asks  you  to  play,  you  play.  I 
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mean  it,  Everett.  Either  you  get  out 
of  this  way  of  acting  or  we  see  your 
father— as  sick  as  he  is.  ...  I  have 
a  headache.  Please  go  away."  She 
turned,  pulled  the  cover  over  her  head 
and  left  the  boy  standing  there.  With 
his  hand  upon  the  door  knob  Everett 
turned  again  to  face  the  large  quilted 
lump  upon  the  bed  and  said  "Damn!" 
very  loudly  before  he  slammed  the 
door  after  him. 


Everett  let  his  feet  slip  easily  from 
one  step  to  another  until  he  reached 
the  bottom  where  he  sat  thinking  and 
listening  to  Lola's  soft,  singing  voice 
which  came  from  the  kitchen.  Then 
the  prospect  of  a  clean  shirt  was  con- 
sidered—and immediately  dismissed. 
And  too  he  decided  that  the  only  way 
in  which  he  might  escape  Gladys  Cal- 
vert was  just  not  to  remind  Lola  of 
the  box  but  this  was  not  at  all  definite; 
she'd  probably  remember  anyway.  Be- 
fore he  stood,  Everett  carefully  cut 
with  a  sharp  fingernail  a  long  yellow 
gash  in  the  soft  wood  of  the  banisters. 
Then  he  walked  silently  and  stood  in 
the  open  doorway  of  the  kitchen.  Lola 
was  ready  to  go.  She  had  her  hat  on. 
But  she  was  standing  at  the  sink 
quickly  placing  tablespoon  after  table- 
spoon full  of  coffee  in  a  small  brown 
paper  bag.  Everett  eyed  her  in  si- 
lence—how the  bright  sunlight  re- 
flected in  the  oily  luster  of  her  cheeks, 
how  the  small  yellow  straw  hat 
seemed  to  rest  upon  an  inky,  crusty 
puff  of  hair.  Then  he  drew  a  large 
breath  and  screamed  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  shattering  the  tranquil  sickness 
of  the  house: 

"LOLA'S  STEALING  COFFEE 
AGAIN!" 

Lola  wheeled  around  to  face  the 
boy,  spilling  the  last  spoonfull  of 
brown  powder  over  the  sink  and  on 
the  floor.  Her  yellow  eyes,  embedded 
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she'd  get  if  she  tried  anything.  Lola 
let  out  a  short,  nervous,  whimpering 
laugh  and  walked  behind  him.  While 
she  rinsed  away  the  coffee  in  the  sink, 
he  swept  the  rest  of  the  evidence  of 
her  guilt  into  a  dust  pan  and  emptied 
it  into  the  trash.  Lola,  not  wishing 
to  show  any  particular  concern  over 
the  matter,  began  to  sing  again  and 
peace  seemed  to  slip  back  into  the 
room.  When  they  had  finished  she 
turned  with  a  broad  smile  which  al- 
most made  the  boy  forget  her  terrify- 
ing countenance  of  only  moments  ear- 
lier. 

"Well,  guess  we  ready  to  go, 
hunh,  Ev'rett?  Thanks  for  the  help." 
There  was  something  too  friendly 
and  totally  insincere  in  her  manner, 
almost  as  if  she  were  just  waiting  for 
her  chance.  "Oh,  an'  don't  let  me 
forget  that  package  on  our  way  out. 
We  gotta  go  by  Mrs.  Calvert's." 


Outside  the  day  was  warm  and  in 
the  bright  sunlight  the  pale  green  of 
new  leaves  seemed  almost  white.  Be- 
neath the  trees  too  long  uncut  rye 
grass  looked  like  the  lumps  of  glossy 
wax  paper  strips  which  line  Easter 
baskets.  And  Everett  noted  Avhat  per- 
fect places  his  neighborhood  offered 
for  hiding  eggs.  What  an  idea  it 
would  be  to  have  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  eggs  all  green  to  hide  in  ev- 
ery lawn  at  least  five  blocks  in  every 
direction  from  his  house.  And  then 
invite  everybody  he  knew  older  than 
five— except  for  a  few  like  Brenda 
Kay  Stewart  and  Georgie  Stein.  Bren- 
da Kay  was  a  nasty  little  girl  who 
insisted  on  taking  all  her  clothes  off 
in  his  tent  last  summer  and  wanted 
Everett  to  do  the  same— and,  well, 
nobody  liked  Georgie.  Georgie  looked 
like  somebody  dead.  And  acted  that 
way  too. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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The  season  that  is  approaching  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  expressed  in 
various  ways  and  manners.  You  may 
have  to  sit  throu_t>h  sonie  long- 
speeches  and  be  constantly  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  Thanksgiving  Day  is 
coming.  If  you  are  a\'erage,  you  do 
not  have  to  be  made  conscious  of  a 
holiday;  you  kno\A'  when  it  is  coming. 
But  because  of  your  busy  schedule, 
perhaps  you  are  not  conscious  that  a 
holiday  should  sometimes  be  a  holy 
day,  or  that  the  true  spirit  of  Thanks- 
giving lies  Avithin  each  individual. 
Man  can  know  what  a  day  or  mo- 
ment means  only  by  seeing  how  that 
day  or  moment  is  observed. 

A  boy  mentioned  to  me  just  the 
other  day  about  how  soon  Christmas 
decorations  are  put  out.  These  dis- 
plays are  to  make  you  respond  to  the 
spirit  of  Christmas.  You  do  not  hang 
out  Thanksgiving  decorations  with 
such  elaborate  display,  but  you  do  de- 
tect a  strange  and  different  feeling  at 
^  seeing  yellow  pumpkins  on  the  back 
porch  or  corn  shocks  through  the  win- 
dow or  a  flock  of  turkeys.  There  is 
an  expectancy  in  the  air  of  big  things 
and  a  big  day.  It  grows  on  you,  a 
feeling  of  friendliness,  hope,  and  love. 
You  want  everybody  to  feel  as  you  do, 
and  you  are  happy  to  see  people  enjoy 
in  a  mutual  spirit  of  thankfulness  the 
fruits  of  their  labor. 


There  is  the  potentiality  in  every- 
one of  making  the  season  of  Thanks- 
giving pleasant  and  meaningful  to 
others.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  wanting 
to  share  what  you  have  with  someone 
who  has  less.  Without  exercise,  this 
spirit  of  love  lies  dormant  and  neglect- 
ed. One  of  the  happiest  persons  I  ever 
saw  was  an  old  gray-haired  lady  in 
her  nineties  weeping  tears  of  joy  over 
a  little  basket  of  fruit  given  her  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Giving  is  a  way 
of  saying  thanks,  and  in  making  oth- 
ers happy  you  gain  a  richer  experience 
in  spiritual  development. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  land,  but  it  is  observed 
individually.  You  may  enjoy  it  as 
a  day  of  hunting,  resting,  visiting,  or 
eating,  but  whatever  you  make  of  it, 
be  sure  to  let  God  know  how  you  feel 
about  all  the  blessings  He  has  given 
you.  After  all,  everything  belongs  to 
Him.  He  has  just  given  to  you  out 
of  the  deep  spring  of  His  love.  Love 


— Ben  Steele 

expresses  itself  through  the  channel 
of  giving — and  God  gave  you  His 
greatest  gift.  As  you  observe  this 
Thanksgiving  Day,  why  do  you  not 
pause  in  your  activities  and  say, 
"thanks,  God."  I'm  sure  that  He  will 
be  pleased,  and  you  will  be  thankful 
that  you  did.  The  spirit  of  Thanks- 
giving lies  within  you,  and  only  you 
can  make  this  day  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

To  give  ivithout  the  hope  of  gain; 

To  live  without  the  lust  for  fame; 
To  build  without  the  fear  of  rain; 

To  yield  without  the  mock  of 
shame; 

To  try  when  down  to  rise  again; 
To  be  slow  to  judge,  slow  to 
blame; 

To  serve  my  God  in  every  lane; 
To  love  both  friend  and  foe  the 
same; 

To  live  so  men  might  zuant  to  change; 
To  Christian  lives,  Christ  to  pro- 
claim; 

To  be  Christ-like  through  joy  and 
pain; 

To  live  and  die  for  my  Master''s 
name; 

To  this  I  pledge  my  life,  my  aim. 
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RE  WARE)  IMEd 


— Fred  Morey 

An  epidemic  is  sweeping  the  coun- 
try, caused  by  a  strange  bug,  which 
is  running  rampant  over  every  village, 
hamlet,  and  town.  What  is  this 
strange  bug  that  causes  this  curious 
disease?  It  is  the  antique-collecting 
bug,  a  bug  which  caused  me,  as  well 
as  scores  of  others,  to  become  an  an- 
tique collector.  Believe  me  when  I 
say  that  antique  collecting  is  literally 
a  disease,  a  disease  for  which  no  cure 
or  antidote  has  yet  been  found.  It  is 
just  that!  I  contracted  this  disease  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  it  has  affected  my  whole  life. 

The  symptoms  are  usually  as 
strange  as  the  bug  itself.  I  was  struck 
down  without  warning  during  a  va- 
cation while  driving  down  a  shadv, 
country  road.  Suddenly,  and  as 
quickly  as  the  wink  of  a  Staffordshire 
Doll*,  it  happened! 

Up  ahead  loomed  a  sign,  swing- 
ing gently  to  and  fro  in  the  summer 
breeze,  which  read:  ANTIQUES, 
Glass,  China,  and  Furniture.  My  foot 
gradually  lifted  from  the  accelerator, 
and  my  car  seemed  drawn  to  the  an- 

*A  china  doll  of  the  1850's  with  black 
painted  hair  and  movable  eyes. 


tique  shop  by  means  of  some  mystic 
urge.  Collectors  have  told  me  that 
when  the  disease  has  progressed  to 
this  stage,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

An  instant  later  I  was  in  the  shop, 
admiring  an  old  captain's  chair.  I 
glanced  up,  and  a  quaint  little  old  lady 
was  standing  over  me.  She  must 
have  started  as  a  collector,  I  thought, 
as  I  noticed  her  old  fashioned  clothes. 
I  recalled  how  many  times  I  had  de- 
prived myself  of  necessities  in  order 
to  buy  antiques. 

"How  much  is  it?"  I  asked,  notic- 
ing the  seat  was  cracked  and  noticing 
numerous  layers  of  paint  which  would 
take  hours  of  hard  labor  to  remove. 

"Only  twenty-five  dollars,"  she  re- 
plied, as  she  caressed  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  chair  with  a  dust  cloth. 

"Is  that  your  best  price?"  I  asked, 
running  my  fingernail  along  the  crack 
in  the  seat. 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  exclaimed,  grimac- 
ing slightly.  "I  could  not  let  it  go  for 
less.  It  is  really  worth  a  lot  more.  This 
chair  came  from  Captain  Perkin's  Es- 
tate down  on  Cape  Cod.  They  used 
it  up  on  the  widow's  walk."** 

Her  story  was  all  that  was  need- 
ed to  convince  me  that  I  could  not 
get  along  without  the  chair.  I  could 

**A  widow's  walk  is  a  circular  piazza, 
around  a  cupola,  found  on  top  of  many 
New  England  homes  belonging  to  sea  cap- 
tains; there  their  wives  would  watch  for 
the  safe  return  of  their  husbands. 


feel  the  toxins  of  disease  coursing 
through  my  entire  being.  I  had  to 
have  that  chair!  I  knew  that  I  did 
not  need  it;  I  really  had  no  use  for 
it;  and  I  knew  that  if  one  more  chair 
entered  my  house,  I  would  have  to 
print  a  road  map  to  get  from  the  liv- 
ing room  to  the  kitchen  with  Windsor, 
ladderback,  and  hitchcock  detours 
along  the  way. 

I  opened  my  wallet  and  carefully 
counted  out  twenty-five  dollars,  which 
I  handed  to  the  very  capable  sales- 
lady. Clutching  my  captain's  chair  to 
my  breast,  I  quickly  left  the  shop  and 
placed  ray  newly  acquired  possession 
in  the  trunk  of  mv  car. 

Again  I  started  down  the  quaint 
old  country  road,  passed  through  a 
grove  of  scrub-pine,  and  started  over 
a  hill,  when  suddenly,  there  in  the 
distance,  I  could  not  be  sure  .  .  .  Yes, 
it  was  another  antique  shop  with  a 
captain's  chair  outside  on  display.  As 
I  drew  nearer,  I  noticed  that  the  chair 
exactly  matched  the  one  that  I  had 
just  purchased.  I  kept  telling  myself 
that  I  did  not  need  it  .  .  .  but  they 
would  make  a  beautiful  pair,  I 
thought,  noticing  the  similar  lines. 

As  I  struggled  and  twisted,  trying 
to  get  the  chair  into  the  trunk  of  the 
car,  I  hoped  that  someone  would  start 
an  Antiquers  Anonymous  for  people 
who  have  been  bitten  by  the  antique- 
collecting  bug! 


NOVEMBER,  1953 


THE  EAST  HOUR 


(Editor's  note— The  following 
incomplete  letter  was  found  this  morn- 
ing among  the  possessions  of  the  late 
Professor  Paul  Hamilton  Carver,  for- 
merly of  the  faculty  of  State  Univer- 
sity. It  may  be  remembered  that  he 
was  executed  by  the  state  a  month 
ago  today,  upon  his  con\'iction  for 
first  degree  murder.  This  missive  has 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  editors  and 
it  is  hoped  will  shed  some  light  on 
the  heinous  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged. ) 
Mij  dearest  Ellon, 

This  is  the  hardest  letter  I  have 
ever  had  to  write.  I  knozv  you  hate 
me,  but  7iot  half  as  much  as  I  hate 
myself.  I  want  you  to  know  exactly 
how  it  all  happened  so  that,  perhaps, 
you  may  find  it  in  your  heart  to  for- 
give me,  i?i  this,  my  last  hour.  Re- 
member every  thing  I  have  ever  done, 
right  or  zurong,  has  been  for  the  love 
of  you.  If  only  I  hadnH  run  into  Tom 
Reiner  that  cold,  rainy  night  last  Ap- 
^ril  and  invited  him  home  to  dinner, 
none  of  this  would  have  happened. 
He  was  all  that  I  was  not,  young, 
handsome,  and  the  most  successful 
broker  on  Wall  Street.  Over  and  over 
again  throughout  that  meal  I  kept 
contrasting  his  gaiety  with  my  own 
dull  stodgy  exist e7ice.  For  fifteen  years 
I  had  taught  freshman  English  at 
State,  the  lozvest  paid  man  on  the 
faculty,  eking  out  at  best  a  precarious 
existence,  forced  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  a  respectable  meynher  of  the 
community  on  a  salary  zvhich  zvould 
have  shamed  the  meanest  ditch-dig- 
ger. I  can  see  you  now,  standing  by 
7ne  through  those  long  bitter  years, 
filled  zvith  so  much  heartache  and 
pain.  Tour  dress  was  often  shabby 
but  your  lips  always  had  a  srnile,  a 
kiss,  or  a  kind  zvord.  If  it  hadn^t  been 
for  you,  the  frustration  and  disap- 
pointment of  all  those  years  must 
surely  have  gotten  the  best  of  me. 
Yes,  I  kept  watching  the  pale,  distin- 
guished young  man  seated  across 
from  me,  and  I  thought  what  might 
have  been.  If  I  had  taken  my  father's 
advice  and  gone  into  the  business 


world,  men  might  have  bowed  to  my 
will  as  they  did  to  that  of  Tom  Rein- 
er''s.  When  I  made  a  jness  of  carving 
the  roast,  he  stepped  in,  and  in  deb- 
onair fashion  performed  the  opera- 
tion zvith  one  deft  twist  of  the  zvrist. 
You  laughed  at  my  stupidity  and  you 
and  he  had  quite  a  time  ridiculing 
me,  as  I  recall.  You  found  his  jokes 
far  more  amusing  than  any  of  mine. 
For  three  days  afterzvards,  you  could 
talk  of  nothitig  but  Reiner.  You  were 
an  attractive  woman  and  you  found  a 
zvealthy,  unmarried  Wall  Street  brok- 
er more  than  interesting.  I  began 
coming  home  at  night  to  a  cold  and 
empty  house,  expecting  you,  and  find- 
ing only  a  terse  note  on  the  kitchen 
table.  I  knezv  zvhere  you  were  but  I 
never  said  a  word  to  you.  I  kept  try- 
ing to  close  my  eyes  to  what  zvas  go- 
ing on.  You  see,  my  dear,  I  love  you. 

I  told  myself  over  and  over  that  it 
was  a  passing  infatuation.  You  did 
7iot  long  allozv  me  to  remain  deceived. 
That  lo72g  night  will  long  remain  in 
my  memory.  I  had  come  home  early, 
my  arms  piled  high  with  books  a7id 
papers  to  be  corrected.  At  first  I 
thought  the  house  empty  but  as  I  de- 
posited my  burden  on  the  hall  table, 
I  detected  the  sounds  of  muffled 
laughter  emanating  apparently  from 
the  kitchen.  I  was  prompted  to  call 
out  but  instead  7noved  silently  to  the 
kitchen  door,  thrust  it  open,  and 
foimd  you  in  Reiner'' s  arms.  Startled 
and  a  little  frightened,  you  pulled 
yourself  away  from  Tom's  embrace 
and  it  was  then  that  I  noticed  the 
black  negligee  draped  about  you.  I 
had  never  seen  it  before  nor  had  you 
ever  looked  more  radiantly  beautiful 


— Harry  Gall 

than  you  did  at  that  moment.  You 
had  made  yourself  far  more  beautiful 
than  you  had  ever  for  me.  It  was,  to 
say  the  least,  an  azvkzvard  scene  but 
you  took  the  initiative.  Very  calmly 
you  asked  me  for  a  divorce;  I  scarcely 
heard  you.  I  was  suddenly  sick — sick 
in  body  and  in  heart.  A  blind  fury 
seized  me  and  my  fingers  closed  in- 
stinctively about  the  handle  of  a 
butcher  knife  lying  close  at  hand  on 
the  kitchen  cabinet.  My  arms  seemed 
possessed  with  the  strength  of  a  de- 
7non  as  I  lifted  the  blade  and  plunged 
it  into  the  heart  of  the  man  who  had 
taken  from  me  the  only  thing  I  ever 
loved  or  cared  about  in  this  life.  You 
screamed,  and  Reiner  slumped  heav- 
ily to  the  floor  and  lay  still  amid  an 
ever-widening  pool  of  his  own  blood. 

I  sank  to  my  knees,  my  trousers'' 
leg  zvet  and  sticky  with  gore  and  en- 
deavored to  pull  the  knife  from  Tom''s 
breast,  for  I  had  resolved  to  use  it 
once  again  and  rid  myself  of  an  un- 
faithful wife.  The  blade,  however, 
was  too  deeply  embedded  and  though 
I  tried  desperately  to  wrench  it  free, 
the  grisly  corpse  refused  to  surrender 
the  instrument  of  its  destruction. 
Meanwhile,  you  had  run  screaming 
from  the  house  to  arouse  the  neighbor- 
hood against  me.  I  started  to  run  after 
you,  determined  in  my  madness  to 
kill  you  if  I  had  to  strangle  you  with 
my  bare  hands.  But  as  I  thrust  open 
the  back  door  I  came  face  to  face  with 
a  cop  on  the  beat,  his  gun  leveled  at 
my  breast. 

(Note— Mrs.  Ellon  Carver  was 
committed  to  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  insane  by  relatives  shortly  after 
her  husband's  execution. ) 
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Out  to  a  field  to  dig  some  bait. 
On  the  way  and  past  the  gate, 
A  man  I  met,  a  magistrate 
— Election  come  a  candidate — 
He  sought  a  date  to  cultivate 
A  fiery  hate  ivith  the  delegate 
Who  tried  to  freight  him.  from  the 
slate. 

And  cause  this  man  to  abdicate. 
He  asked  if  I  would  arbitrate. 
And  with  his  foe  commuiiicate 
A  sly  message  in  which  to  state 
This  from  the  shoulder  straight: 

degenerate,  vindicate, 
My  name  with  the  congregate 
Of  all  this  contaminate! 
Me,  you  should  congratulate 
Rather  than  discriyninate. 
Why  do  you  participate? 
You  know  I  predominate . 
When  the  votes  they  calculate. 
You  I  shall  captivate. 
Everyone  will  celebrate, 
A  monument  dedicate 
To  him  luhom  they  advocate 
The  good  news  theyHl  circulate 
And  my  good  name  elevate; 
And  damn  yours,  who  irritate. 
Too  late,  even  to  rejuvenate 
Your  prestige  "'twill  evaporate. 
You  might  as  well  migrate 
Before  you  they  assassi7iate 
Or  otherzvise  annihilate. 
They  surely  will  not  tolerate 
A  man  who  doesn't  meditate.'''' 
These  verbs  as  nouns  please  translate; 
^Tis  only  part  of  the  educate. 
Beside  Chaucer,  "'tis  moderate. 
No  longer  shall  I  contemplate; 
A  Laureate  cannot  be  my  fate; 
Not  soon,  nor  on  some  distant  date. 

— C.  B.  Haynes 


NOVEMBER,  1953 


— Julian  Foster 


Jkff  sat  quiet  and  relaxed  in  the 
yard  chair  with  his  feet  propped  on 
the  other  chair.  He  was  thinking  that 
the  summer  house  was  well-named;  it 
was  useful  only  in  the  summer.  Now, 
in  the  fall,  the  dead  leaves  added  their 
share  to  the  feeling  of  chill.  It  was 
mid-morning  and  still  the  night's  cold 
staj'ed  in  the  garden.  The  summer 
house  was  held  snugly  in  the  back 
part  of  the  garden  by  big  pompous 
bushes.  It  was  entirely  hidden  from 
the  big  house  and  was  one  of  Jeff's 
favorite  spots. 

Somebody  was  yelling  for  him.  He 
listened  for  a  moment  to  tell  who  it 
was  and  where.  It  was  his  brother, 
Edwin,  up  in  the  house.  Jeff  paused 
awhile,  then  deciding,  he  reached 
over  and  jabbed  the  button  on  the 
^wall.  The  little  bell  in  the  back  hall 
ought  to  tell  Ed  where  to  find  him. 

A  minute  later,  his  brother  came 
down  the  path  to  the  summer  house. 
Jeff  took  his  feet  off  the  other  chair 
and  gave  it  a  little  kick  that  could  be 
considered  an  invitation  to  sit  down. 
Ed  sat  and  waited;  neither  of  them 
spoke.  Ed's  fingers  drummed  impa- 
tiently on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

Finally  Jeff  said,  "Well,  what  is  it 
this  time— mv  car,  my  pipe,  or  mv 
book?" 

"Nothing — I  don't  want  to  borrow 
anything." 

"Now  I'm  right  glad  to  hear  that." 
Jeff  said  with  frank  sarcasm. 

Ed  reddened,  but  didn't  snap  back 
—proving  to  Jeff  that  he  really  did 
want  something. 

"I  just  need  a  little  help,  that's  all." 

"Doing  what?"  Jeff  asked,  turning 
to  stare  hard  at  his  brother. 

"Killing  old  Evil  Eye." 

Evil  Eye  was  the  name  the  Negroes 
had  given  to  a  giant  hawk  that  had 
iived  in  the  country  section  for  several 
years.  No  one  had  ever  been  able  to 
get  near  the  huge  bird.  It  ranged  far 


and  wide  over  the  country  side,  hunt- 
ing and  feasting  on  whatever  prey  it 
chose.  The  hawk  was  seen  only  at  a 
distance — roosting  in  a  bare  tree  or 
flying  high  over  the  rolling  land.  But 
the  bird  was  of  tremendous  size,  and 
had  telescopic  eyes  or  something.  The 
superstitious  Negroes  just  shook  their 
heads  and  called  the  hawk  "oP  Evil 
Eye." 

Jeff  frowned,  then  said  quietly, 
"I've  told  you  before  I  don't  want  to 
kill  that  hawk.  It's  free  and  wild 
and  proud — it  relies  on  nobody  but  it- 
self. And  it  lives  only  as  nature  in- 
tended for  it  to  live." 

Ed  grinned,  "Okay,  lets  not  get  into 
a  sermon  on  the  subject.  We  ought  to 
get  rid  of  that  hawk,  no  matter  what 
you  say.  He's  killing  off  all  the 
chickens  and  ducks,  and  the  rabbits 
and  quail  are  getting  scarce." 

Jeff  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the 
edge  of  the  rock-walled  bank.  He 
stood  there  looking  out  over  the  field. 
When  he  raised  his  eyes  to  scan  the 
clean  blue  sky,  he  saw  a  big  dot  cir- 
cling slowly  up  very  high.  Jeff  called 
his  brother  over,  and  both  watched 
fascinated  as  the  little  drama  devel- 
oped. 

The  hawk  made  a  sudden  tight 
turn,  then  paused  an  instant,  remain- 
ing almost  motionless.  Now  it  seemed 
to  tip  over,  almost  as  if  falling  off  an 
invisible  precipice.  The  bird  came 
down  at  a  sharp  angle,  its  speed  in- 
creasing every  second.  As  it  came 
closer  they  could  see  the  huge  wings 
folded  back  tight  against  its  body,  and 
the  taloned  feet  drawn  up  in  readi- 
ness. Nearing  the  ground,  the  hawk 
spread  its  wings,  braking,  and  shot 
out  its  talons.  Below,  a  rabbit 
crouched  motionless — the  icy  fingers 
of  fear  gripping  its  heart  too  tightly. 
The  talons  sank  deep  into  the  rab- 
bit's back,  and  the  little  animal  was 
carried  away  without  a  struggle  and 


without  a  single  falter  in  the  beat  of 
the  hawk's  powerful  wings. 

When  they  had  gotten  out  of  sight, 
Ed  turned  to  his  brother,  "How  about 
it — you  want  to  help  me?" 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so.  What  do  you 
want  to  do?" 

"In  the  morning  I'll  go  down  to 
the  low  woods.  You  go  over  to  the 
high  woods.  We'll  get  him  when  he 
lights  in  either  place." 

The  next  morning  was  a  cold, 
cloudy  day  trying  to  right  itself  be- 
fore starting  its  trip.  Ed  took  his 
twenty-two  to  the  low  woods  and  Jeff 
took  his  Winchester  thirty-two  Spe- 
cial to  the  high  woods  on  the  ridge. 
Daylight  was  still  fresh  and  hazy 
when  Jeff  picked  out  a  spot  to  wait 
under  a  low  scrub  pine  near  a  tall, 
leafless  oak. 

He  sat  quietly  and  moved  only 
slightly  when  his  legs  cramped,  ex- 
tending them  slowly  to  find  some  re- 
lief. An  hour  passed.  The  wind  grad- 
ually chilled  Jeff's  face  until  it  be- 
came numb  like  his  hands.  He  ceased 
to  feel  the  cold  of  the  blue  steel  bar- 
rel in  his  lap.  Could  he  kill  the  hawk 
if  Ed  failed?  He  remembered  the  Ne- 
groes muttering  about  using  silver 
bullets  on  it. 

The  whirring  sound  didn't  register 
at  first,  but  when  it  did,  it  froze  Jeff 
to  rigidity.  It  was  the  sound  of  air 
being  beaten  by  huge  wings.  The 
sound  stopped  abruptly;  then  there 
was  a  loud  scratch,  and  a  piece  of 
bark  dropped  under  the  tree. 

Jeff  very  slowly  raised  his  head. 
The  big  hawk  was  high  up  on  a  limb, 
gripping  the  dry  bark  tightly  in  its 
talons.  Its  head  was  erect,  and  it 
gazed  out  over  the  fields  proud  and 
arrogant.  Jeff  began  raising  the  gun; 
just  as  he  was  starting  to  sight,  the 
hawk  turned  around  suddenly  and  he 
stared  for  an  instant  into  its  yellow 
( Continued  on  page  22 ) 
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SERVICE 

TO 

THE 

SCHOOL 


You  want  me  to  define  service,  do 
you?  While  I  am  thinking  on  the 
subject,  there  comes  to  my  mind  a 
simple  but  significant  motto.  "Living 
to  do  and  doing  to  serve"  is  only  a  sev- 
en word  phrase,  but  it  is  meant  just 
for  you — yes,  you,  you,  and  you.  It 
would  never  be  difficult  to  define  the 
word  service;  simply  to  say  "help" 
should  suffice. 

It  is  your  responsibility  to  render 
service  to  your  school  if  you  expect 
to  become  a  part  of  it.  Participation 
in  classroom  recitation,  active  partici- 
pation in  the  social  life  of  the  school, 
and  careful  consideration  of  others  are 
all  a  part  of  your  service.  All  these 
services  show  your  unselfish  initia- 
tive and  desire  to  improve  the  things 
around  you. 

Too  often  many  of  us  hardly  con- 
sider ourselves  worthy  of  offering  our 
services  to  our  school;  we  tend  to 
think  that  there  is  no  place  for  us 
within  the  school.    As  a  result  of 


such  sensitive  feelings,  we  frequently 
pass  the  buck  by  saying  "the  other 
fellow  can  do  my  part." 

Regardless  of  whom  a  person  is  or 
whence  he  comes,  there  is  a  task  for 
him  in  life  to  fulfill.  So  it  is  within 
the  school.  You  may  not  have  found 
it  yet,  but  it  is  awaiting  you.  What 
are  you  waiting  for?  Your  service  is 
needed  somewhere  now.  A  task  is 
awaiting  you  now.  Find  it  and  offer 
your  help. 

Because  people  vary  in  interests,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  school  to  offer 
many  ways  by  which  the  student  may 
share  his  services  to  the  school.  Some 
of  us  enjoy  athletics  and  thus  may 
take  an  active  part  in  the  athletic  pro- 
gram. Others  of  us  may  choose  the 
lighter  activities.  Still  others  may 
choose  to  become  members  of  clubs 
or  organizations  of  the  school.  Re- 
gardless of  what  a  person  may  enjoy 
doing  he  renders  his  services  when  he 
participates  in  school  activities.  If  he 


— Junior  Spivey 

pushes  forward  to  accept  and  fulfill 
a  responsibility  that  has  been  set  be- 
fore him,  he  will  never  regret  it.  With 
the  realization  that  he  has  accomplish- 
ed something  worthwhile  and  with 
the  evidence  that  he  has  been  a  help, 
he  will  have  reached  one  goal  during 
his  school  career,  that  of  sharing  with 
the  school  what  he  has  to  offer. 

After  having  briefly  touched  upon 
a  students  service  to  his  school,  I 
should  like  to  conclude  with  a  poem 
in  which  service  speaks  for  itself. 
This  poem  has  an  inviting  message 
for  each  of  us: 

All  doxvji  the  years  the  service  of  life 
Srnall  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  great 
to  God — 

The  little  deeds  play  xvell  their  part. 
What  profits  a  man  unless  in  truth  he 
say. 

My  mind''s  at  rest;  I  helped  a  man 
today. 

My  services  have  reached  their  height. 
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LEDA  REVISITED 


She  sat  alone 

Where  the  rushes  gently  touch 
The  moist,  murmuring  lips  of  the 

ivater''s  edge 
And  the  unreal  sound  of  insects 

chugging 
Erotic  loneliness  sealed  tightly 

nightly 

Her  jealous  eyes  from  the  flapping 

blanched  whispers 
Of  swan''s  wings.  But  never  was  she 

the  one  to 
Whom  {the  wan,  silent  child) 
The  swan  sxvept  with  its  chilling 

hovering  above 
The  depths  of  brilliant  night-lit 

forests 

Longing  to  rest,  to  quit  the  bright 

moon-filled 
Air.   Tall  as  a  lady  was  the  maid 
Walking  and  talking  to  herself 
Down  to  the  lake  garbed  in  a  dia- 
phanous thought  of 
Evening,  but  notv  she  lingered 
silently. 

Hidden  by  the  bordering  trees  and 

leaves  of  bowing  shrubs 
Scarcely  breathing  in  anticipation  of 

seething  feathery  caresses — 
But  the  shadoxvs  mocked  her,  moved 

ivith  motions 
Undulating,  and  in  chanting  voices 
Called  her  whore:  '"''But  noises,^''  she, 

gasping. 

Whispered  to  the  rasping  death-bare 

twigs  above  her, 
And  weeping,  '"''Leda,  Leda,  he  xvill 

know 
That  I  am  not  you.'''' 
Intently  gazing  {the  fire-fly  glow  of 

moonlight 
Stretching  blue  across  the  water''s 

plane 

Out  beyond  the  rushes  touching  her, 
Brushing  her  serpent-like) 
She  numbly  waded,  azvaiting  the 
szvan  that  would  not  come. 

—William  Tucker 
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— Richard  Howie 


It  was  late  Friday  night  as  Fred 
Maxwell  staggered  into  his  apart- 
ment in  the  slums  of  New  York  City. 
Today  had  been  payday  and  as  usual 
he  had  gone  to  a  bar  and  got  loaded. 
As  he  lumbered  into  the  bedroom,  his 
wife,  Jane,  looked  at  him  angrily  and 
said,  "Fred  Maxwell!  What  do  you 
mean  coming  home  drunk  again?  I 
am  getting  so  tired  of  seeing  you  come 
home  every  Friday  night  in  this  con- 
dition that  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
I  have  just  about  made  up  my  mind 
to  leave." 

"Aw,  no,  Jane,  you  gotta  give  me 
one  more  chance.  I'm  trying  to  stop 
drinking.  C'mon,  be  a  sport  about  it. 
I'll  stop  next  week."  With  this  state- 
ment Fred  swayed  to  and  fro,  almost 
losing  his  balance. 

"You  ask  for  one  more  chance 
everytime  you  get  this  way.  Look, 
Fred,  I'm  giving  you  one  more  chance, 
and  if  you  continue  to  drink  yourself 
crazy  every  week — then  I'm  leaving 
and  Peggy  goes  with  me!" 

Jane  and  Fred  had  a  five  year  old 
daughter  named  Peggy.  She  was 
lovely  with  long  blond  curls  and 
limpid  blue  eyes.  Peggy  was  very 
fond  of  her  father  even  when  he  was 
drinking.  He  always  had  a  smile  and 
some  money  for  her  piggy  bank 
which  he  had  given  her  on  her  fifth 
birthday.  Peggy  happened  to  hear 
Jane  and  Fred  arguing,  and  her 
drowsy  little  voice  was  heard  to  say, 
"Mommy,  don't  fuss  at  daddy.  I  love 
him." 

It  was  evident  that  Fred  was  in  no 
condition  to  argue  with  Jane.  He 
lay  down  on  the  bed  and  took  a  quart 
of  whiskey,  poured  himself  a  drink 
and  gulped  it  down  selfishly.  In  a 
matter  of  seconds  he  had  passed  out 
completely. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  quickly  pass- 
ed by  and  Fred  was  still  drinking.  He 
was  due  at  work  the  next  morning  at 


eight  o'clock.  Fred  was  employed  by 
Jones'  Furniture  Store  which  was  al- 
most half  a  mile  from  the  apartment. 
Usually  he  followed  the  tracks  that 
ran  by  the  house  to  the  store. 

"Damn!  I  have  overslept  again. 
I  had  better  hurry  or  I'll  get  fired." 

Fred  dressed  quickly  and  practi- 
cally ran  all  the  way  to  the  furniture 
store.  As  he  dressed  before  the  mir- 
ror he  grimaced  as  he  noticed  his 
bloodshot  eyes.  Jones  would  be  sure 
to  see  them. 

As  Fred  ran  exhausted  into  the 
store,  Mr.  Jones  came  stalking  up  to 
him.  "Well,  my  dear  friend,  you  have 
done  it  again.  Who  do  you  think  you 
are — coming  to  work  at  this  time  of 
the  day?  This  only  makes  about  the 
tenth  time  you  have  been  late.  You 
look  as  if  you  are  half  dead." 

"Well,  it  was  like  this  .  .  .  I  .  .  ." 

"Don't  give  me  any  more  excuses," 
Mr.  Jones  interrupted  curtly.  "I  have 
had  enough  of  your  foolishness.  You 
are  fired!" 

"But  .  .  .  ."  Before  Fred  could  say 
another  word,  Mr.  Jones  had  walked 
away  very  angry. 

With  a  helpless  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  Fred  left  the  store  and  re- 
traced his  steps  home.  He  happen- 
ed to  feel  in  his  pocket  and  find  a 
little  shot  of  whiskey  which  was  left 
from  his  Friday  escapade.  With  one 
gulp  he  drained  the  bottle  and  care- 
lessly threw  it  over  his  shoulder. 

As  he  walked  into  the  apartment, 
Jane  looked  at  him  impatiently  and 
said,  "What  do  you  mean  coming 
home  so  soon?  It's  only  ten  thirty — 
and  you  are  drinking  again!" 

"Janie,  it's  like  this;  I  was  fired 
this  morning.  Mr.  Jones,  he  .  .  ." 

"Fred,"  Jane  interrupted  sternly, 
"You  are  good-for-nothing!  I  have 
had  more  than  I  should  have  taken. 
As  I  told  you  Friday,  I'm  leaving." 
With  this  Jane  briskly  walked  from 


the  room. 

"But,  Jane,  don't  you  think  I  de- 
serve another  chance?" 

"No,  I  do  not.  I  have  given  you 
chance  after  chance.  Peggy  and  I  are 
catching  the  next  train  to  Pittsburgh. 
We  will  remain  with  mother  until 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  be  a  prop- 
er husband  and  father.  I  love  you, 
Fred,  but  not  enough  to  have  you 
wreck  my  life  and  Peggy's." 

Peggy  was  on  the  stairway  all  this 
time  and  suddenly  she  came  rushing 
into  the  living  room  and  jumped  into 
her  father's  lap.  With  a  sob  she  said, 
"Mommy,  please  don't  take  me  away 
from  Daddy.  He  is  my  pal." 

"Peggy,  you  and  I  are  going  to 
see  grandmother.  Come  on  and  help 
mommy  pack  your  clothes." 

"Is  daddy  going  with  us,  mommy?" 

"No,  he  has  to  stay  here  and— uh, 
work." 

"But,  mommy,  I  want  to  be  with 
daddy!" 

"Hush,  Peggy,  and  come  on."  Jane 
spoke  very  sharply  to  the  child. 

Jane  had  some  money  in  an  old 
stocking  which  she  had  earned  sew- 
ing for  some  of  the  neighbors.  Very 
carefully  she  took  the  money  from  the 
stocking  and  counted  it,  then  placed 
it  in  her  pocketbook. 

During  this  time,  Fred  was  sitting 
in  the  room  thinking.  One  thought 
was  predominant  in  his  mind;  Jane 
was  leaving  and  taking  Peggy,  his 
Peggy,  away  from  him.  He  listened 
as  Jane  called  the  train  terminal  and 
the  cab  station.  Distantly  he  heard 
her  say,  "I'd  like  reservations  for  two 
on  the  three-thirty,  please." 

At  three-fifteen  a  cab  came  by  to 
take  them  to  the  station.  Fred  stood 
in   the   doorway   waving   sadly  to 

Peggy. 

As  the  days  passed  Fred  became 
more  and  more  destitute.  He  could 
afford  only  a  shot  of  whiskey  a  day, 
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and  he  came  to  regard  this  shot  as 
his  hfe-g-iving  sustenance.  His  meals 
were  nothing  more  than  a  sandwich 
or  two  a  day.  Everytime  the  maihnan 
came  the  pile  of  bills  on  the  hall  table 
grew  higher  and  higher.  His  phone 
bill  was  three  months  overdue  and  he 
received  a  notice  that  it  would  be  re- 
mo\'ed  if  he  did  not  send  a  check  im- 
mediately. He  could  not  find  a  job. 
Finally  he  had  to  take  all  the  money 
from  Peggy's  piggy  bank.  He  sobbed 
bitterly  as  he  broke  the  little  bank 
that  had  meant  so  much  to  Peggy. 

Two  days  later  Fred  received  a 
telegram  from  Pittsburgh.  It  read: 
Toii7-  daughter  rvas  critically  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  this  after- 
noon. She  is  i7i  the  Pittsburgh  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  I  shall  call  you  tonight 
at  ten  thirty  to  give  you  the  details. 

John  Alexander.,  M.  D. 

Fred  ripped  the  telegram  and  cried 
out,  "No,  no,  God,  it  can't  be!" 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  man  from  the 
telephone  company  came  to  Fred's 
apartment.  He  walked  in  and  asked, 
"Are  you  Mr.  Fred  Maxwell?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  have  come  to  disconnect 
your  phone." 

"You  can't  do  this  to  me.  I'm  sup- 
posed to  get  an  urgent  phone  call  to- 
night and  I  have  to  have  my  phone. 
My  little  girl  is  very  sick." 

"I'm  sorry  but  I  can't  help  it,"  an- 
swered the  man.  "Your  phone  bill  is 
three  months  overdue  and  the  boss 
says  out!"  With  this  he  removed  the 
wires  from  the  plug. 

Fred  begged  and  pleaded  with  the 
man  but  to  no  avail.  The  phone  had 
been  removed. 

"What  shall  I  do?  I  must  find 
out  how  Peggy  is.  I  must!" 

He  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
counted  fifty-nine  cents  in  coins.  That 
would  not  even  begin  to  pay  for  a 
phone  call  to  Pittsburgh.  He  went 
to  a  loan  agency  to  borrow  some 
money  but  the  agent  would  not  even 
listen  to  his  story. 

"I  must  have  some  money,"  cried 
Fred.  "I  must!" 


It  was  almost  ten  thirty  and  Fred 
still  had  no  money.  As  he  walked 
down  the  street,  he  saw  some  men 
repairing  a  sewerage  line.  He  went 
over  to  see  the  boss  of  the  repair  work 
and  asked,  "Do  you  reckon  you  could 
use  some  help?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  man,  "it 
wouldn't  hurt  to  have  another  man. 
We've  got  to  hurry  and  finish  this. 
Can  you  do  this  work?" 

"I  can  try." 

Fred  took  a  shovel  and  started 
digging.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
would  never  finish  this  work.  Final- 
ly they  did  finish  and  Fred  was  very 
exhausted  as  he  walked  over  to  the 
boss  and  asked,  "Will  you  pay  me 
now,  please.  I  have  an  urgent  phone 
call  to  make." 

"Sure.  You  have  worked  hard;  I'll 
pay  you.  Here  is  six  dollars." 

Fred  ran  to  a  nearby  drug  store  to 
get  some  change.  Somehow  he  made 
his  way  to  the  phone  booth  and  called 
the  General  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh. 
Finally  he  located  Doctor  Alexander. 
"Hello,  Doctor  Alexander.  This  is 
Fred  Maxwell  in  New  York  City. 
How  is  my  little  girl?" 

"Mr.  Maxwell,  I  tried  to  call  you 
last  night  but  your  phone  had  been 
disconnected.  I  .  .  ." 

"Please,  Doctor,  how  is  my  daugh- 
ter?" By  now  Fred  was  crying. 

"We  tried  our  best  to  save  her. 
But  her  little  body  was  broken  badly. 
Your  daughter,  Peggy,  died  this 
morning  at  one  thirty." 

Fred  replaced  the  receiver  with- 
out knowing  it.  He  put  his  hands 
over  his  face  and  cried  out,  "Oh,  no! 
This  isn't  right!" 

Fred  rushed  from  the  drugstore 
and  went  to  a  bar.  For  several  hours 
he  stayed  there  trying  to  drive  away 
the  pounding  knowledge  that  Peggy 
was  dead.  He  thought  over  and  over 
to  himself,  "I  asked  for  one  more 
chance.  Why  didn't  I  listen  to  Jane? 
Why  didn't  I?  Just  one  more  chance 
is  all  I  wanted.  .  .  ." 

Fred  left  the  bar  and  started  walk- 
ing down  the  railroad  track  back  to 


his  empty  apartment.  He  could  only 
hear  himself  asking  over  and  over 
again,  "just  one  more  chance."  Be- 
hind him  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  gradually  rose  in  a  steady  cres- 
cendo a  dull  rumbling;  a  single  bright 
eye  bore  down  upon  him  lighting  the 
rough  ties  and  the  figure  of  a  man 
who  stumbled,  fell,  and  lay  clutching 
with  his  numb  hands  the  chilling 
steel  of  the  rails. 


DARK  ANGEL 

0  ivind,  be  kind  to  my  true 
love; 

My  heart  lies  there  with  her; 
The  cold  earth  claims  her 

silent  corpse. 
But  not  our  deathless  love. 
Cold  and  lifeless  lie. 
Wind  sigh 

— Love  can  never  die.  .  .  . 

0  rain,  drench  not  her  silken 
hair; 

Decay,  touch  not  her  hand; 
For  dawn  will  surely  bring  back 
life, 

Ajid  xvith  our  deathless 
love. 

Cold  and  lifeless  lie. 
Wind  sigh 

— Love  can  never  die.  .  .  . 

0  earth,  claim  not  my 

dearest  one — 
Claim  not  her  tortured  soul; 

Let  light  uncloud  my 

Troubled  mind. 
And  bring  the  daxvn  of 
Day. 

Cold  and  lifeless  lie. 
Wind  sigh 

— Love  can  never  die.  .  .  . 

0  death,  thou  angel  of  despair, 
Thou  carrion  of  no  hope, 
Give  up  thy  grisly  cargo. 
And  bring  her  back  to  me. 
Cold  and  lifeless  lie. 
Wind  sigh 

— Love  can  never  die.  .  ,  . 

—Harry  Gall 
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n '  The  lights  were  turned  down  low 
?  I  and  the  occupants  of  the  small,  dirtj- 
g ;  room  could  hardly  see  each  other. 
There  were  only  ten  of  them  meeting 
for  a  purpose  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment and  establish  a  world  in  a 
form  of  Communism. 

"As  you  all  know,"  said  the  man 
at  the  end  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
conference  table,  "we  are  here  for  a 
purpose  and  it  must  not  fail,  so  let's 
get  down  to  business  right  away." 

This  man  was  known  as  Jack  Hin- 
son  and  though  he  was  an  American, 
he  and  the  entire  group  were  active 
members  of  the  Communist  party  try- 
ing secretly  to  aid  in  the  destruction 
1  of  America.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  and  their  other  comrades 
was  that  they  were  now  planning  to 
go  against  Russia  in  due  time  and 
rule  by  their  own  power. 

"I  know  that  we  have  discussed  our 
purpose  many  times  among  our  small 
groups,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "but 
now  that  all  ten  of  us  are  together, 
why  not  explain  it  completely,  giving 
us  all  the  details?" 

"Of  course,  comrade!  To  begin 
with  all  of  us  should  realize  the  dan- 
ger in  store  and  sign  this  charter 
w^hich  I  have  drawn  up  with  blood 
straight  from  our  veins." 

Each  person  did  as  he  had  pre- 
scribed and  he  continued:  "We  are 
not  actually  betraying  our  cause  with 
Russia.  We  are  just  trying  to  bring 
about  a  better  form  to  benefit  all.  The 
others  are  too  stupid  to  realize  that 
if  Russia  prevails,  it  will  only  be  for 
the  good  of  the  ruling  people  and  not 
for  everyone  as  a  world.  This  isn't 
even  Communism,  but  how  can  we 
get  the  people  to  acknowledge  it?" 

"What  can  we  do  to  better  it?" 
asked  one  of  the  new  members. 

"That's  just  what  I'm  getting  at," 


— Charlie  Furr 

replied  Jack. 

"All  of  us  have  been  chosen  be- 
cause we  hold  ruling  hands  in  Amer- 
ica and  Russia.  These  stupid  Ameri- 
cans don't  have  sense  enough  to  rea- 
lize while  we  are  suppose  to  be  build- 
ing up  their  strength,  we  are  tearing 
it  down  by  degrees  and  Russia  thinks 
we  are  her  best  agents.  So,  do  you 
see  what  I  mean?  No  matter  which 
side  wins  this  Third  World  War,  we 
will  still  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  control.  With  this  control  we  can 
gradually  expand  and  bring  others  to 
our  way  of  thinking.  We  will  get  the 
leaders  and  the  others  will  have  to 
follow  them  as  mere  slaves  according 
to  the  government.  We  will  have  to 
be  dictators  for  a  while  in  order  to 
show  and  make  sure  our  orders  are 
carried  out  according  to  plan.  Some 
must  be  killed,  some  must  be  tor- 
tured, but  it  will  be  for  the  best  for  the 
largest  number  and  a  better  future." 

"The  best  for  the  largest  number," 
shouted  all. 

"Our  plan  is  to  make  the  people 
work  for  the  government  instead  of 
themselves,  but  when  a  man  reaches 
the  age  of  forty,  he  retires,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  M^ork  he  has  been  doing 
and  depends  entirely  upon  the  young- 
er generation.  The  power  of  a  coun- 
try lies  in  its  youth.  So  why  not  let 
them  use  it?  What  type  of  country 
is  one  where  a  few  people  own  every- 
thing? What  type  of  country  is  one 
where  a  price  forces  some  people  to 
have  wrecked  homes,  raise  criminals 
because  they  never  have  a  chance, 
work  all  the  time  for  nothing?  We  do 
not  even  need  prices." 

"America  has  corrupt  government 
in  the  White  House.  They  need  us 
and  our  plan,  but  they  do  not  need 
the  plan  Russia  thinks  that  we  are 
working  toward.   It  will  seem  cruel 


and  unjust  for  a  time.  After  everyone 
sees  the  necessity  for  working  and 
everything  is  functioning  correctly, 
then  we  will  bring  back  democracy 
in  a  new  sense  of  the  word.  If  all  the 
people  work,  then  no  one  will  be  left 
to  loaf  with  except  the  old  people,  so 
perhaps  this  along  with  the  spirit  of 
the  government  can  persuade  all  to 
pitch  in  and  do  their  share  until  they 
are  forty  years  old.  Why  not  be  will- 
ing to  do  a  little  work  to  be  able  to 
retire  at  such  an  early  age?" 

"We  will  still  have  schools  and  uni- 
versities for  the  children  and  youth. 
They  will  be  forced  to  go  and  there- 
fore increase  our  overall  intelligence. 
This  will  only  leave  a  short  number 
of  years  that  a  person  must  work  un- 
less he  desires  to  work  longer." 

"Another  issue  which  must  be 
forced  upon  the  people  for  their  own 
good  is  the  requirement  that  they  have 
more  children.  Since  the  people  work 
for  so  short  a  period  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  large  population.  We 
will  have  compulsory  military  train- 
ing but  fight  only  when  forced." 

"The  main  distinction  in  our  form 
of  Communism  and  Russia's  is  that 
after  retirement  people  will  have  time 
to  minister  for  God.  Everything  will 
be  run  on  a  Christian  basis.  No  one 
will  lack  for  anything  and  this  way 
people  will  live  closer  with  each  other 
and  with  God?" 

"Why  can't  the  people  see  that  this 
is  best  and  fight  to  have  our  plan," 
asked  another  member?" 

"That's  exactly  what  our  purpose 
is,"  said  Hinson.  "We  will  play  along 
with  Russia  until  she  conquers  and 
then  use  our  control  to  defeat  both 
countries."  Since  we  have  been  ming- 
ling with  both  powers,  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  know  which  is  the  stronger. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  will 
win  the  war,  so  the  outcome  of  the 
future  depends  on  how  hard  we  work 
for  our  cause  and  how  fast  we  can  in- 
fluence others  to  see  our  plan  for  the 
good  of  all." 

With  these  last  words  the  curtain 
rang  down  in  the  small  high  school 
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auditorium  and  there  was  hardly  a 
\\  ord  spoken  by  the  entire  student 
body  as  they  strolled  back  to  their 
classes  wondering  what  was  in  store 
for  the  future  generations  and  if  per- 
haps this  type  of  Communism  would 
not  be  more  suitable  to  live  under  than 
our  democracy  of  today? 


LOLA 

(From  page  9 ) 

Lola  stopped  several  times  to  chat 
a  few  moments  with  other  colored  peo- 
ple she  knew,  but  to  Everett  one  con- 
versation seemed  a  verbatum  repe- 
tition of  the  other— all  soft-spoken, 
drawn-out  greetings,  comments  on 
health  and  the  weather,  and  then  leng- 
thy goodbyes,  prolonged  by  numbers 
of  "wells,"  followed  by  a  fruitless 
pause.  The  boy's  irritation  mounted 
and  he  began  to  be  rude.  When  Lola 
had  finally  said:  "Well,  I'll  be  seein' 
you,  Letitia,"  and  the  two  friends  had 
turned  to  walk  in  opposite  directions, 
Everett  spoke  for  almost  the  first  time 
since  they  had  left  the  kitchen. 

"When  are  we  going  to  dye  Easter 
eggs,  Lola?"  he  said  as  he  walked 
cautiously  beside  her  on  a  low  brick 
wall  which  bordered  a  smooth-cut 
lawn. 

"Oh,  not  yet,  honey.  They  would- 
n't be  no  good  by  Easter." 
"Why?" 

"Whatya  mean  ivhij?  They  just 
won't.  Who  wants  to  eat  boiled  eggs 
more'n  a  week  old.  Use  ya  head  for 
somethin'  'sides  a  hat  rack."  Everett 
began  to  laugh  shakily. 

"Well,  when  we  do  fix  them  I  want 
to  have  fifty  eggs— all  green."  He 
was  serious  now  and  spoke  with  a  cer- 
tain determination. 

"Ya  make  me  laugh,  Ev'rett.  Got 
no  time  to  fool  with  crazy  people. 
'Sides  I  reckon  yo'  mother'll  have 
somethin'  to  say  about  it." 

"Well,  we  just  won't  tell  her."  Ev- 
erett suggested. 

"Ha!" 

"Then  /  reckon  she  might  have 


something  to  say  too  about  hat 
coffee."  His  voice  was  harsh  ;ar- 
castic.  Lola  stopped  dead  sti]'  the 
two  looked  at  each  other;  tl  hey 
both  turned  and  continued  alk 
down  the  sidewalk.  Neithet  rett 
nor  Lola  said  another  wor^  .'ore 
they  reached  Gladys  Calvert'; 

Gladys'  house  was  locat'  ri  a 
street  which  was  probably  1  lost 
respectable  in  the  city.  Tli  li  it 
had  at  one  time  been  Victoria ;  i  the 
most  extreme  sense,  most  of  <  gin- 
gerbread had  been  removed  be- 
fore Gladys'  husband's  death.  ;  re- 
sult, though  an  improvemo  i  was 
not  good,  for  the  house  ame 
strange  and  lonely;  it  seeme  5  fit 
neither  its  surroundings  nor  t  t.  It 
was  no  more  than  vast  bare  hi;  For 
years  Gladys  lived  alone  with  ;  :r  son, 
but  because  of  the  loneliness  -■  'len  he 
was  away  at  school,  she  first  r'  -ited  an 
apartment  to  Everett's  motl  ?r  and 
father  when  they  were  first  carried 
and  then  when  her  son,  Scott,  became 
a  high  school  English  teacher  she  de- 
cided to  rent  the  four  extra  bedrooms 
to  teachers  only. 

Since  they  had  moved,  Everett's 
parents  had  always  remembered 
Gladys'  birthday,  first  with  a  party, 
then  some  years  later  only  with  a 
brief  visit  and  a  gift,  and  now  only 
with  a  small  inexpensive  package — 
usually  delivered  by  the  maid.  It  was 
difficult  to  bring  an  end  to  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Everett  and  Lola  crossed  the  gray, 
soot-stained  porch  and  Lola  rang  the 
bell.  Almost  immediately  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  chubby,  rosy-faced 
young  man  who  was  eating  a  choco- 
late and  holding  his  place  in  a  copy 
of  The  New  Yorker. 

"Yes?"  he  said  as  he  faced  Lola, 
but  then  he  looked  down  and  saw  the 
boy.  "Everett,  sweet!  How's  my 
boy?"  He  unlatched  the  screen  and 
pushed  it  open  for  them  to  enter.  "Do 
come  in,"  he  said,  speaking  to  Lola. 
"Excuse  me  a  moment,  please."  He 
walked  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs: 
"Mama!  We  have  guests."  Then  to 


Lola  and  Everett:  "She'll  be  down  in 
just  a  minute.  Probably  up  there 
chattin'  with  Miss  Graham  .  .  .  \  do 
declare,  Everett,  I  see  you  so  little  it 
seems  you're  about  three  times  bigger 
every  time  I  do.  How  old  are  you 
now?" 
Tive." 

"And  Mama  tells  me  you're  already 
taking  piano  lessons,"  he  said  as  they 
walked  into  the  parlor.  "So  have  a 
seat.  .  .  .  Mama!  ,  .  .  Mama!  .  .  . 
Excuse  me."  He  left  the  room.  Lola 
sat  uncomfortably  on  the  window  seat 
and  Everett  chose  the  center  of  a  red 
plush  sofa  opposite  the  grand  piano 
where  a  copy  of  the  Debussy  Pre- 
ludes, Book  I  lay  open  to  "La  Fille 
aux  Cheveux  de  Lin."  When  Gladys, 
followed  by  her  son  rushed  into  the 
room,  arms  stretched  outward  to  em- 
brace Everett,  Lola  self-consciously 
stood  while  she  gurgled  for  a  few 
moments  over  the  boy. 

"Miz  Sanders  sent  me  to  bring  you 
this  gift  for  your  birthday.  She's  sort 
of  under  the  weather  today  an'  could- 
n't come."  Lola  said,  extending  a 
small  pink  box. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  It  isn't  serious 
is  it?" 

"No,  ma'am.  Just  a  headache." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  it's  not  bad.  .  .  . 
Thank  you  very  much.  And  thank 
Mrs.  Sanders  for  me.  I'll  call  her  in 
a  few  days." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"I  don't  believe  I  know  you.  You 
must  be  a  new  maid." 

"Yes,  ma'am:  Lola." 

"Well,  Lola,  please  have  a  seat.  .  .  . 
Scott,  Avhy  don't  you  pass  the  candy 
to  Everett,"  she  suggested,  hoping  to 
make  the  boy  feel  comfortable. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry."  He  leaped  from 
his  seat  much  too  anxiously.  "Oh,  but 
first  we  want  to  hear  you  play,"  he 
smiled  slyly.  "Then  the  candy.  Fair 
enough?"  Everett  shook  his  head. 
"Oh,  come  on.  Mama  says  you  play 
divinely." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  Gladj'^s  said  coax- 
ingly. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  Scott  suggest- 
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ed.  "You  play  for  me;  then  I'll  play 
for  you.  Is  it  a  deal?" 
"No." 

"Ev'rett,  yo'  mother  wouldn't  like 
you  actin'  this  way,"  Lola  added. 

Scott  took  the  boy's  hand,  led  him 
to  the  piano,  and  sat  down  next  to 
him.  After  striking  several  chords  he 
said:  "O.  K.,  Everett,  now  it's  yours." 
Scott  smiled  and  put  his  arms  around 
Everett's  shoulders.  "Come  on  now, 
be  a  good  boy." 

j  "I'd  just  love  to  hear  vou,  Everett," 
Gladys  interrupted.  "Play  just  one 
piece  and  let  that  be  your  birthday 
present  to  me." 

"Yes,  that's  right."  Scott  stood  and 
the  boy  nervously  placed  his  hands 
upon  the  keys.  The  music  was  a  thick 
series  of  chords  beginning  with  a  C 
major  triad  struck  with  the  usual 
hammer-stroke  heaviness  of  a  child 
: pianist.  When  he  had  finished  every- 
one applauded;  Scott,  much  too  loud- 
ly. He  shouted  bravo,  bravo,  and  bis. 
But  Lola,  realizing  the  boy's  state  of 
mind,  stood  quickly  and  said  that  they 
just  had  to  be  going.  And  after  a  pro- 
longed goodbye,  much  like  all  the 
others  Everett  had  heard  that  morn- 
ing, they  again  were  walking  down 
the  bright,  sunlit  sidewalk  toward  the 
small  business  district. 

"Now  that  wasn't  so  bad,  was  it? 
But  you  oughten  to  make  'em  beg  so 
hard.  You  oughta  be  glad  to  play  for 
folks." 

"I  don't  like  to  play,"  Everett  said 
sullenly. 

"Plenty  of  people  would  like  to  be 
lable  to  do  what  you  can.  I  would." 
"Lola." 
■  "Yes?" 

"When  are  you  going  to  get  me 
that  kitten  you  promised?" 
i  "I  ain't  studyin'  no  cat,  Ev'rett. 
Quit  trying  to  change  the  subject. 
'Sides  yo'  mother's  not  goin'  to  have 
no  kitten  'round  the  house.  Cryin'  at 
night  and  gittin'  stepped  on." 

"You  promised." 

"I  don't  care  what  I  promised.  .  .  . 
Might  see  what  I  can  do  tho."  she 
smiled  as  if  she  had  a  secret. 


"Lola." 
"Hummm?" 

"There're  two  things  I  want." 
"What,  honey?" 

"A  kitten  and  fifty  green  Easter 
eggs.^''  He  thrust  the  words  forward 
so  that  they  might  have  the  utmost  in 
incisive  effect.  Everett  saw  Lola 
wince  slightly.  Damn  if  I'm  going 
to  let  him  hold  that  over  mij  head, 
Lola  thought  as  she  stared  coldly  at 
the  child.  She  could  get  a  job  some- 
where else,  if  it  ever  came  to  that. 

"Listen,  Ev'rett,  I  done  had  enough 
o'  this.  If  you  thinkin'  'bout  that 
damn  coffee,  you  can  just  put  it  out  o' 
yo'  head.  Yo'  mother  tole  me  I  could 
borrow  a  little  coffee  now  and  then. 
Go  ahead  and  tell  'er  if  ya  want  to. 
Just  see  what  she  says.  An'  if  ya 
think  ya  can  pull  somethin'  that 
'mounts  to  reg'lar  ole  blackmail,  you 
got  a  thought  comin'.  Now,  don't  say 
no  more  'bout  it.  Hear?"  Lola  was 
furious  and  her  skin  was  greasy  and 
shiny  again. 

"But  you  said  you'd  get  me  a  kit- 
ten," Everett  whined  pitifully. 

"I'd  rather  not  talk  about  it,  if  ya 
don't  mind.  My  feelings  is  hurt. 
Fact,  I  think  I  oughta  talk  to  yo' 
mother  'bout  it  myself."  With  this 
the  boy  began  to  cry  softly. 

"Listen  now,  don't  go  startin'  none 
o'  that  snifflin',  Ev'rett.  Won't  do 
no  good.  Won't  have  it.  You  just 
mind  yo'  bus'ness,  I  mind  mine." 

And  Everett  did  stop  crying,  but 
he  became  sick  and  angry  inside.  He 
knew  Lola  would  always  be  the  same. 
Just  like  his  mother,  she  was  there 
only  to  give  him  orders:  now  he  had 
even  failed  at  his  one  attempt  to  get 
an  upper  hand,  to  be  able  to  put  some 
control  over  Lola.  He  had  lost  all 
around. 

Lola  took  Everett's  hand  so  as  not 
to  lose  him  in  the  crowds  of  jostling 
people;  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he 
accepted  it. 

"All  right.  Where  to  first?"  Lola 
asked. 

"Here,"  Everett  said.  They  stood 
in  front  of  a  small,  dark  hardware 


store.  He  pressed  his  face  against  the 
window  to  examine  the  disarranged 
mass  of  non-descript,  metal  objects, 
all  strange  and  shiny.  Then  they 
went  inside.  As  if  in  a  trance  Everett 
moved  slowly  from  table  to  table,  fas- 
cinated by  the  curious  displays. 
Though  it  was  probable  that  he  rec- 
ognized few  of  the  articles  he  saw, 
nevertheless,  his  interest  did  not 
wane.  Lola's  sole  duty  was  to  keep 
close  behind  him  and  say  "Jes'  look- 
in'  "  to  all  the  anxious,  approaching 
clerks  who  occasionally  showed  some 
concern  over  the  wandering  child. 
Finally,  in  spite  of  Lola's  protests 
("You  don't  need  that  thing,  Ev'rett, 
honey.")  Everett  spent  all  his  money 
for  a  brace  and  bit.  And  holding  the 
rather  heavy  package  very  tightly,  he 
and  Lola  moved  on  in  a  similar  man- 
ner from  store  to  store. 

"Aren't  ya  ready  to  go  home  now?" 
Lola  asked  him  in  a  tired  voice.  "I 
gotta  get  home  an'  fix  yo'  mother's 
iunch.'^ 

"Just  one  more."  Everett  pulled 
her  on  to  a  large  dime  store  where  the 
strong  breeze  from  roaring  fans 
strikes  you  in  the  face  first  thing 
when  you  walk  in  the  door  and  bare 
bulbs  burn  to  light  the  merchandise 
in  low  glass  counters.  The  air  tick- 
ling his  nose,  Everett  looked  up  to 
grin  at  Lola.  But  her  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  a  glittering  display  of 
costume  jewelry  

"Hurry  up,  now,"  she  later  said  as 
he  was  drinking  cold  water  from  a 
fountain,  but  he  did  not  hear  because 
he  was  laughing  to  himself  about  how 
stupid  ole  Brenda  Kay  cried  and  cried 
after  she  had  once  drunk  from  the 
wrong  fountain  and  he  told  her  she'd 
turn  into  a  dirty,  black  nigger  within 
twenty-four  hours.  That  just  goes  to 
show  what  an  ole  dope  Brenda  Kay 
was.  She'd  be  the  last  person  he 
would  invite  to  his  'Easter  egg  hunt. 

Everett,  admiring  a  red  rubber  ball 
which  bristled  with  hatpins,  stood  be- 
side Lola  at  the  jewelry  counter.  She 
was  bending  low  over  the  stacks  of 
sparkling   pins   mounted   on  white 
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cartls.  Hut  erctt's  attention  was  not 
so  well  lield  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
cameo  pin  which  slipped  easily  into 
her  left  hand  and  disapjx'ared  into  a 
pocket  of  her  skirt.  Amazed  and 
ashamed,  the  boy  moved  slowly  away 
from  her.  It  was  just  an  ugly  old 
pin,  just  a  large  cheap  cameo  bor- 
dered with  a  crusty  gold  wire  lace. 
She  had  taken  it.  As  she  turned  to- 
ward him  a  hand  seized  her  arm,  grip- 
ped tightly.  She  froze  again  into  a 
stone-black  mass.  She  was  silent  and 
shiny  and  her  yellow  eyes  glowed 
with  fear.  She  did  not  cry  out. 
Though  a  small  crowd  of  murmuring 
people  gathered  in  a  locking  semi-cir- 
cle around  them— Lola  and  the  man 
who  held  her — it  was  all  over  very 
quickly.  Everett  sank  back  unnoticed, 
and  the  last  he  saw  of  Lola  was  her 
back  as  she  walked  slowly,  weeping, 
beside  the  man  who  led  her  down  the 
aisle  between  jewelry  and  sewing  sup- 
plies, Japanese  ornaments  and  sta- 
tionery, ribbons  and  c  h  i  I  d  r  e  n's 
clothes,  dishes  and  blue  and  white 
enamel  pans,  to  a  gray  swinging  door 
where  she  disappeared.  A  laughing 
happiness  shuttered  through  Everett's 
body  and  he  bit  his  lip  as  he  smiled 
to  think  what  his  mother  would  say 
when  she  heard  what  had  happened 
to  that  ole  stinker,  Lola. 


EVIL  EYE 

(From  page  14) 
malevolent  eyes. 

He  shuddered  and  fired  wildly. 
The  huge  wings  spread,  but  then 
faltered,  unable  to  bear  the  weight. 
The  hawk  came  crashing  down  into 
a  bush,  and  rolled  out  on  the  ground. 
Jeff  ran  over  to  find  where  the  body 
lay.  He  stood  a  few  feet  away,  star- 
ing at  the  heap  of  feathers.  Then,  be- 
fore his  unbelieving  eyes,  the  big 
hawk  jerked  spasmodically,  and 
struggled  to  its  feet.  Its  hooked  beak 
snapped  open,  it  gave  a  harsh,  shrill 
cry,  and  lurched  toward  him.  Jeff 
frantically  levered  another  round  into 
the  chamber  and  fired.    The  hawk 


flung  backward  and  lay  still. 

Jeff  shuddered  again  and  felt  the 
tightness  slip  out  of  his  body.  He  put 
down  tlie  Winchester,  waited  a  mo- 
ment, and  turned  to  go  home.  At  that 
instant,  he  saw  a  little  sparrow  pick 
up  a  struggling  beetle  and  fly  off. 


X  plus  Y 

(  From  page  6 ) 
nine  sounded,  he  turned  back  to  his 
conversation  with  Mr.  Martin,  to  find 
him  lying  on  the  floor,  writhing  in 
apparent  agony. 

As  Tom  bent  over  him,  all  motion 
ceased  and  it  was  evident  even  before 
he  felt  his  pulse  that  he  was  dead. 
Tom  looked  all  over  for  a  sign  of 
something  entering  his  body,  but 
found  nothing.  It  looked  like  a  clear- 
cut  death  by  some  sort  of  stroke,  but 
from  the  letter  he  knew  better. 

The  police  were  there  in  only  a 
matter  of  minutes,  and  they  didn't 
even  ask  any  questions,  because,  as 
Mrs.  Martin  told  them,  he  was  for- 
ever having  heart  attacks,  and  the  doc- 
tor had  even  warned  him  not  to  come 
to  the  dance.  The  body  was  removed 
by  the  coroner,  and  he  said  that  an 
autopsy  would  have  to  be  performed 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Tom  followed  the  coroner  to  the 
door  and  asked  if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  come  along.  "I'm  a  friend 
of  the  family,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  the  outcome  of  the  autopsy  so 
I  can  tell  them,"  he  lied.  He  just  fail- 
ed to  mention  that  he  had  only  been 
a  friend  for  a  very  few  minutes. 

As  he  sat  in  the  coroner's  office, 
nervously  awaiting  the  verdict,  he 
tried  to  piece  together  what  little  he 
knew  of  the  mystery,  but  all  he  seem- 
ed to  come  out  with  was  a  mathemat- 
ical formula:  X  +  Y  =  a  very  smart 
woman.  He  knew  it  was  murder,  but 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  prove 
a  thing. 

The  doors  of  the  laboratory  open- 
ed, and  like  a  shot,  Tom  was  on  his 
feet.  He  took  the  report  from  the 
coroner,  and  read  it  as  if  it  were  his 


own  last  will  and  testament.  His  eyes 
skimmed  down  the  report,  and  the 
words  "Cause  of  Death:  Heart  At- 
tack." seemed  to  leap  at  him.  There 
was  little  doubt  about  it— an  open  and 
shut  case,  but  not  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

( Continued  next  edition ) 
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DESIGNS 


When  we  walk 

When  we  brave  the  streets  weedy 

with  people 
Lost  beneath  the  sighs  of  creaking 

signs: 

(/  now  bequeath,  I  seek  the  bough 
And  heart  and  grain  of  my  existejice. ) 

We  are  lonely,  wanton: 
We  are  bustling,  bar-drenched 
Thieves  of  rustling,  skimming  limbs 
Caught  by  bright  birds  with  beaks 

worn  smooth 
Against  the  sand-paper  pavement. 

(  Bleed  the  man,  his  blood  is  white. 
Drain!  The  flesh  beneath  is  white.) 

And  we  murmur  insanely  in  the 
darkness 

The  names  we  hold,  the  minds  we 

murdered: 
Bless  our  lists  that  through  the  mists 

before  our  eyes 
Groxv  long  in  a  needlezvork  pattern 

of  lies. 

( Wait!  I  do  not  know  your  name. 
What  design  will  I  embroider  there? 
I  do  not  know  at  what  hour  zve  came 
To  the  pale-sky  light  which  pains 
Our  eyes  through  slightly  spread 
fingers: 

It  is  only  the  odor  of  morning  that 
lingers. ) 

But  we  are  left  alone  with  the  essence 

of  some  brief  smile 
And  the  creeping  pains  of  hunger; 
We  hum  to  ourselves  some  song  of 

creaking  signs 
And  grin  at  the  memories  that  flutter 

in  our  cores. 

—William  Tucker 
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I  am  dead! 

A  few  moments  ago  my  heart  was 
pulsating  and  beating  with  the  throbs 
of  life.  But  now  I  have  crossed  the 
barrier  of  the  unknown— the  barrier 
which  separates  life  from  death. 

I  see  all  now.  My  family  as  they 
mourn  for  me,  my  friends,  my  home, 
my  school,  my  church,  everything  and 
yet  I  still  am  in  a  misty  fog.  I  look 
below  and  see  my  former  life.  I  look 
up  and  my  eyes  penetrate  nothing  as 
they  glare  into  swirling,  smoky  wet- 
ness. It  will  clear  in  a  few  moments. 
Then  I  will  know  my  path  for  eter- 
nity. But  now  I  have  entered  purga- 
tory and  for  a  few  moments  I  must 
wait  and  remember  those  split  sec- 
onds  that  brought  me  here. 

Look!  You  can  see  it  too.  It's  hap- 
pening just  as  it  did  this  morning. 
And  there's  mom  telling  me  not  to  go. 
Wish  I'd  listened  now. 

"Bobby,  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  go. 
Anything  could  happen." 

"Now  mom,  I'll  be  careful.  Keep 
my  supper  warm.  I'll  be  in  around 
seven.  They're  tootin'  for  me.  'Bye!" 

"Well,  it's  about  time  you  got  here, 
let's  go!" 

Seems  funny  to  see  yourself  in  real 
life,  but  as  I  was  showing  you,  there 
goes  our  car  toward  Fain  Mountain- 
adventurer's  Paradise — good  exercise 
for  us  too.  We'd  climbed  it  a  dozen 
times  before.  Laughing,  yelling, 
hearing  our  voices  ring  down  through 
the  slopes  and  then  like  a  piece  of 
elastic  or  a  ricocheting  bullet  snap 
back  at  us  as  the  sounds  hit  the  rocks. 

We'd  planned  an  all  day  hike  with 


— Bob  Penny 


a  picnic  lunch  at  the  summit.  There 
were  eight  of  us — our  usual  crowd — 
four  girls  and  four  boys. 

It  had  been  raining  on  Friday  but 
we  planned  it  anyway.  The  girls 
would  bring  the  food.  Scott  would 
get  his  car.  We'd  start  at  eleven  Sat- 
urday morning.  Be  to  the  top  by  two 
and  eat  at  the  peak. 

Our  plans  went  like  clock-work. 
They  always  did.  The  morning  had 
come  clear,  cool,  and  crisp;  and  the 
steady  downpour  of  the  preceding 
day  had  coated  the  mountains  with 
glistening  brightness,  making  them 
appear  as  some  mammoth  uncut  dia- 
monds gleaming  in  the  warm  sun- 
light. 

We  saw  Fain's  Mountain  loom  be- 
fore us— 2,000  feet.  We  climbed 
Fain's  Mountain.  We  ate  on  Fain's 
Mountain. 


We  were  tired,  but  happy.  I  lay 
down  on  the  wet  rocks  on  the  top, 
looked  down  at  the  2,000  feet  which 
separated  us  from  the  earth,  then 
placed  my  head  in  .Julie's  lap  and  felt 
the  scintillating  breaths  of  wind  run 
invisible  fingers  through  my  hair  and 
over  my  face. 

A  wonderful  day  it  was  close  to 
God,  nature,  and  my  love.  Julie  bent 
over  to  my  lips  and  placed  her  warm 
ones  to  mine.  I  loved  her  and  we 
were  alone. 

As  quickly  as  the  kiss  it  happened. 
Gene  and  the  others  came  back  from 
the  brook  and  yelled  to  us  to  come  on. 
I  jumped  up,  reached  to  get  my  coat, 
lost  my  balance  and  plunged  down- 
ward. Just  as  quickly  as  that! 

I  remember  the  girls  screaming. 
Bill's  grab  for  me,  the  look  of  help- 
lessness on  their  faces  as  I  groped 
wildly  for  the  hand  that  wasn't  there. 

I  remember  the  thoughts  which 
coursed  through  my  brain.  The  first 
time  I  hit,  the  second  time;  the  dull 
pain  in  my  legs,  my  arms,  my  chest. 
Then  the  final  punch  as  I  saw  the 
blackness  of  the  slippery  granite 
rocks  come  up  to  meet  my  body.  I 
felt  the  crunch  my  stomach  and  head 
made  against  the  rocks.  Rushing  wa- 
ters of  the  stream — screams  from 
high  above— a  horrible  pain,  then 
ethereal  darkness,  and  now  the  gate- 
way. 

They're  ready  for  me  now.  The 
mist  is  clearing  above  and  going  be- 
low me.  I'll  know  my  eternal  judg- 
ment, my  fate,  in  a  moment.  What 
will  it  be?  I  am  dead! 
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/  long  for  a  long-lost  island- 
Where  children  walk  hand-in-hand 
And  gather  shells  and  seaweed, 
Where  crying  birds  fly  low 
And  march  upon  the  beaches. 

''The  spring-fallen  leaves 

Of  obstinate  oaks 

Are  our  dark  wings 

To  lands  which  a  day-moon  haunts.'''' 

''But  is  there  moonlight 
When  sunlight  dies? 
Do  birds  iving  their  way  through 
darkness?'''' 

"Shhh! 

Tonight  there  will  be  no  shadows 

And  the  odor  of  snows 

Will  tickle  your  nose 

As  you  slip  through  the  air 

Which  trembles  ''round  a  child 

Alone  on  the  beaches.'" 

But  we  are  lost 

On  a  long-lost  island 

Where  mountains  bleed  fiery  blood 

And  Night  floivs  down 

Where  we  lie  unfound 

And  wait  upon  the  childless  beaches. 

—William  Tucker 

\ 


DEFIANCE 

Tonight  I  am  reflecting  on  things 
That  should  have  been — 
Why,  I  ask  inwardly,  must  I  adore 
From  afar? 

1  laugh,  I  love,  I  desire,  and  yet 
I  experience  rebellion 
Against  that  which  I  hold  most  high. 
Although  it  is  known  that  you  will 
never 

Return  these  affections  I  lavish, 
I  find  I  talk  into  space  and  expect  an 
ansiver! 

Its  silence  convinces  me  that  I  must 

xvalk 
Alone. 

—Neil  Bonds 
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BOOKS 

( From  page  5 ) 
of  modern  Southern  writing. 

Indeed,  the  chances  are  that  unless 
things  change  drastically  the  focal 
point  of  literature  in  America,  which 
was  once  in  New  England  and  later  in 
Chicago  and  then  New  York,  will  re- 
main south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line 
for  some  years  to  come. 
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FACTS 

( From  page  7 ) 
countries.  The  roster  became  the  un- 
official national  symbol  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. There  is  no  record  of  its  being 
made  official  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Confederacy  Congress. 

On  April  30,  1863,  Congress 
agreed  on  a  great  seal  which  repre- 
sented the  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, flanked  by  a  wreath  of  the 
chief  agricultural  products  of  the  Con- 
federacy— cotton,  tobacco,  cane,  corn, 
wheat,  and  rice.  Around  the  outer 
edge  were  the  words  "The  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America.  22  February 
1862"  and  the  motto  "Deo  Vindice." 
This  seal,  engraved  in  England  and 
run  through  the  blockade  in  the  fall 
of  1864,  was  never  used,  as  part  of 
the  equipment  necessary  for  operat- 
ing it  was  captured  at  sea.  The  Con- 
federacy continued  to  use  the  old  Pro- 
visional Government  seal,  and  at  the 
end  Judah  Benjamin,  Secretary  of 
State,  when  fleeing  the  country  drop- 
ped it  into  the  Savannah  River. 
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Qlljrtatmaa  Btaryi 


And  there  were  in  fhe  same  country  shepherds  abiding 
in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them:  and  they 
were  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not:  for,  behold, 
I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you:  Ye  shall  find  the 
babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  monger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men. 

—Luke  2:8-14 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  YOU 

— Neil  Bonds 


Scholarships,  scholarships,  and 
more  scholarships  is  the  theme  in  and 
around  the  different  departments  these 
days.  If  you  are  contemplating  en- 
tering graduate  school  upon  your 
graduation  from  Wofford,  then  you 
are  invited  to  drop  by  the  English 
Office  (headquarters  for  all  scholar- 
ships) and  place  your  application. 

According  to  the  word  given  us 
by  Professor  K.  D.  Coates  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  and  Chairman  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  the  number 
of  scholarships  available  this  year  is 
considerably  larger  than  it  has  been 
in  past  years.  For  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  different  types  of  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  etc.,  consult  the 
bulletin  board  immediately  outside 
the  English  office.  For  actual  appli- 
cation for  any  one  of  these  scholar- 
ships, see  Professor  Coates  person- 
ally. 

Below  is  a  brief  summary  of  some 
of  these  scholarships. 

Fullbright:  Funds  for  the  support 
of  this  program  are  derived  from  for- 
eign credits  acquired  by  the  United 
States  from  the  sale  of  surplus  prop- 
erty left  in  the  participating  countries 
after  World  War  II. 

The  student  applying  must  be  pro- 
ficient enough  in  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  he  wishes  to  study 
and  should  have  at  least  one  year  of 
college  teaching.  The  board  which 
does  the  actual  choosing  consists  of 
approximately  fifty  persons. 

Marshall:  This  consists  of  a  foun- 
dation of  12  scholarships  given  by  the 
British  Government  to  be  competed 


for  annually  by  United  States  grad- 
uate students.  The  awards  will  be 
expressive  of  the  British  Kingdom's 
gratitude  for  the  generous  and  far- 
sighted  program  for  European  recov- 
ery. Applicants  must  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  under  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  in  the  year  in  which  they 
accept  the  award.  Must  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  degree-granting  college  or 
University  of  the  United  States,  and 
awards  are  made  for  two  years  but 
are  subject  to  renewal.  Transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  appointee's  uni- 
versity in  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
vided. The  Marshall  Scholarships 
will  not  be  subject  to  United  King- 
dom income  tax.  Selection  will  be 
made  from  lists  of  recommended  can- 
didates drawn  up  by  four  regional 
committees. 

Natural  Science  Foundation  Fel- 
lowships: These  fellowships  are  avail- 
able for  those  seeking  to  do  graduate 
work  in  mathematics  and  physical, 
medical,  biological,  and  engineering 
sciences.  There  are  750  of  these  fel- 
lowships in  the  United  States  being 
offered  for  1954-55.  The  appointee 
may  attend  any  recognized  graduate 
school  in  the  United  States  or  similar 
one  abroad,  approved  by  Natural  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Deadline  for  appli- 
cations must  be  January  4,  1954. 
Fellowships  are  made  for  one  school 
year  but  reappointments  are  consid- 
ered. The  amounts  for  these  fellow- 
ships range  from  $1400  to  $3400, 
with  cost  of  transportation  provided. 
Applicants  are  required  to  take  an 
aptitude  examination  early  in  1954. 


Woodrow  Wilson:  This  scholar- 
ship is  awarded  upon  invitation  only. 
It  recruits  for  the  teaching  profession 
at  the  college  or  university  level.  It 
is  interested  in  young  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  highest  qualities  of 
intellect,  character,  and  personality. 
For  the  present,  fellowships  will  be 
confined  to  those  whose  primary  in- 
terest lies  in  the  Humanities  and  So- 
cial Sciences. 

It  will  be  rewarded  for  one  year 
and  should  at  present  be  regarded  as 
non-renewable.  It  may  be  applied  to 
any  United  States  Graduate  school 
and  in  Canada  and  abroad  in  some 
instances. 

Those  selected  are  granted  ade- 
quate living,  but  married  appointees 
will  receive  special  consideration. 

This  fellowship  will  be  set  aside 
if  the  appointee  is  called  for  military 
duty.  One  may  complete  it  upon  his 
dismissal. 

Nominations  will  appear  before  the 
Regional  Selection  Committee  and 
will  pay  the  applicants'  railway  fare 
one  way  to  the  place  of  the  interview. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
scholarships  that  are  available  to 
Wofford  students.  There  are  scholar- 
ships of  every  size,  description,  and 
fashion.  Many  are  for  small  amounts 
and  can  be  applied  at  many  local  col- 
leges instead  of  those  in  distant  states 
or  abroad. 

May  we  urge  that  each  of  you  avail 
yourself  of  the  opportunity  of  one  of 
these  scholarships— at  any  rate,  go  by 
and  look  them  over! 
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MUSIC  VIEWS 

— William  Cantrell 


Christmas  is  in  the  air  with  a  mu- 
sical panorama  of  the  joys,  the  hopes, 
the  beauty,  and  the  glory  of  Christ- 
mastide!  The  traditional  beauty  and 
the  sacred  spirit  of  Christmas  fills  our 
hearts  with  tidings  of  good  cheer.  The 
warmth  and  joy,  good  fellowship  and 
thanksgiving,  so  much  a  part  of  the 
Christmas  season,  find  their  greatest 
expression  in  the  many  famous  songs, 
familiar  hymns,  and  colorful  carols 
Tl  inherited  fi"om  our  ancestors.  Singing 
jat  Christmas  is  a  custom  endeared  to 
young  and  old  alike.  It  has  become 
as  traditional  as  the  child  in  the  man- 
ger, the  festive  tree,  and  the  stocking 
hopefully  "hung  by  the  chimney  with 
care." 

The  Christmas  hits  for  1953  will 
be  "I  Want  a  Hippopotamus  for 
Christmas"  and  "Are  My  Ears  on 
Straight?"  These  two  sensational 
numbers  have  been  recorded  on  Co- 
lumbia records  by  talented  Gayla 
Peevey,  a  10-year-old  girl  from  Okla- 
homa City. 

.  Again  this  season  one  of  the  more 
popular  Christmas  songs  and  records 
will  be  "I  Saw  Mommy  Kissing  Santa 
Claus."  The  record,  recorded  by  thir- 
teen-year-old Jimmy  Boyd,  sold  over 
a  million  copies  last  year  and  is  ex- 
pected to  go  over  that  mark  again 
this  year. 

The  official  Christmas  Seal  tune 
will  be  "Happy  Christmas,  Little 
Friend,"  written  especially  by  Rodg- 
ers  and  Hammerstein  for  last  year's 
Christmas  issue  of  Life  magazine.  It 
has  been  recorded  for  Columbia  rec- 
ords by  Rosemary  Clooney. 

Jimmy  Boyd's  hit  for  1953  will  be 
"Santa  Got  Stuck  in  the  Chimney," 
a  humorous  vocal  discussion  by  no 
less  than  the  lad  who  "Saw  Mommy 
Kissing  Santa  Claus"  last  year.  The 
flip  side  of  this  record  is  "I  said  a 
Prayer  for  Santa  Claus,"  which  is  not 
nearly  so  serious  as  the  title  might 


imply.  The  kind  of  concern  Jimmy 
is  evidencing  has  to  do  with  such 
knotty  problems  as  the  kind  of  trou- 
bles the  many  neighborhood  TV  aeri- 
als might  aff'ord  Donner,  Blitzen,  and 
Company. 

Lu  Ann  Simms  of  the  Godfrey  TV 
and  radio  shows  has  recorded  for  Co- 
lumbia a  lustrous  Yuletide  item  slant- 
ed at  everybody.  This  sparkling  tune 
is  "I  Just  Can't  Wait  'Til  Christmas." 
This  number  has  been  recorded  also 
by  Teresa  Brewer  for  Coral  records. 

This  year  one  of  the  most  generous 
packages  of  holiday  merriment  comes 
from  one  of  the  best-loved  entertain- 
ment groups  in  the  country,  which 
with  its  family  air  of  fun  and  affec- 
tion is  as  fitting  a  representation  of 
Christmas  spirits  as  could  be  wished 
for.  Arthur  Godfrey  and  the  talented 
troupe  that  is  known  as  "All  the  Little 
Godfreys"  present  a  Christmas  cele- 
bration that  is  not  only  inviting  but 
also  rewarding.  In  this  set,  which 
contains  nineteen  numbers,  Godfrey 
and  his  cast  are  concerned  with  the 
wonderful  holiday  that  is  Christmas, 
a  day  that  is  expressive  of  deep  rever- 
ence and  unbridled  joy.  The  collec- 
tion is  a  gathering  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar carols  and  the  most  popular 
new  tunes,  a  Christmas  garland  wov- 
en with  rich  colors  and  sparkling  with 
the  gaiety  of  the  season. 

Through  the  warmly  convincing 
voice  of  Patti  Page,  Mercury  records 
take  pleasure  in  extending  to  you  the 
Joyous  greetings  of  the  Yuletide  sea- 
son with  an  album,  Christmas  With 
Patti  Page.  This  set  is  a  collection  of 
Christmas  favorites  done  in  the  heart- 
warming Page  manner.  In  each  song 
she  brings  a  deep-rooted  conviction 
in  its  merits  and  its  ability  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  listener.  Mercury 
proudly  offers  another  holiday  token 
of  good  cheer  in  an  album  by  three 
top  singing  stars,  Frankie  Laine,  Vic 


Damone,  and  Eddy  Howard.  All  three 
artists  have  a  great  deal  in  common 
other  than  their  celebrated  styles. 
They  present  with  pardonable  pride 
this  album  of  Christmas  favorites  ded- 
icated to  those  who  have  applauded 
them  in  the  past. 

Along  with  the  holiday  season's 
array  of  numbers,  there  is  always  the 
popular  hits  that  demand  special  at- 
tention. One  of  the  most  promising 
numbers  for  our  season  of  merriment 
will  be  "Ebb  Tide,"  an  instrumental 
arrangement  by  Frank  Chacksfield 
and  his  orchestra  on  London  Records. 
Perry  Como  hits  again  with  "You 
Alone"  and  "Pa-Paya  Mama"  close  on 
the  heels  of  several  other  current  hits 
of  his.  "You  Alone"  is  a  sentimental 
ballad  in  which  for  the  first  time  on 
records  Perry  sings  a  chorus  in  Ital- 
ian. "Pa-Paya  Mama"  is  a  new  novelty 
number  with  a  Caribbean  flavor. 

Eddie  Fisher,  one  of  the  top  RCA 
Victor  recording  stars  who  consist- 
ently has  records  near  the  top  of  the 
best  seller  list  for  most  of  the  year, 
is  headed  for  another  great  hit  with 
"Many  Times."  Joni  James,  the  young 
lady  who  sold  more  records  than  any 
other  feminine  recorder  last  year,  is 
back  in  the  spotlight  again  with  "Mj^ 
Love,  My  Love"  on  an  MGM  label. 
Another  great  hit  is  "To  Be  Alone," 
recorded  for  Dot  records  by  the  Hill- 
toppers,  the  four  college  fellows  who 
have  come  only  recently  into  the  re- 
cording business. 

Millions  of  music  lovers  will  wit- 
ness many  thrilling  moments  this 
holiday  season  with  such  a  variety 
of  music  that  is  available.  Whether 
you  like  the  popular  hits  or  the  clas- 
sics, whether  you  are  a  fan  of  Tos- 
canini  or  Como— you  are  sure  to  find 
your  favorites  with  such  a  wide  se- 
lection of  numbers  from  which  to 
choose. 
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A  dream — but  yet  I  traversed  miles 

to  lift  you 
From  a  picture  that  first  f)resented 

me  with  this 
Seed  of  desire.   .   .    .   I  dreamed 

that  you 

Followed  me  reluctantly  to  houses 
that  were 
guarded 

by 

many 

steps.  .   .  . 
Even  while  I  clasped  your  hand  and 
we  walked  along  the  shaded 
streets, 

I  sensed  that  I  had  failed  the  heart 
that 

Had  held  only  love  for  me. 
Did  I  destroy  that  longing? 


Failure  taught  me  that  I  loved  you 
more 

Than  I  had  dared  to  hope— for  rea- 
sons such  as  this 

I  could  not  possess  your  lips! 

To  taste  a  joy  and  have  it  taken 
would  be 

A  fate  I  could  not  survive. 

We  visited  things  that  had  grown  to 
be  associated  with 

Thought's  free  play.  And  yet  we 
could  not  say  it  with 

A  look,  a  gesture— we  were  mute! 


We  reminded  ourselves 
That  come  tomorrow,  surely  we  must 

pledge  our  love.  .  .  . 
But  with  dawn  no  new  hope  was 

born,  only  bitterness  was 
Christened.  Time  after  time  I  reached 

for  you  and  drew 
Back  only  emptiness.  Still  I  hoped — 

Now  I  awake  and  find  that  you  have 
come  to  me;  but  where 

Are  you?  I  no  longer  will  fight  this 
longing — /  must 

Speak;  I  must  possess;  and  I  must 
love. 


PICTURES 

CAPTURED 

WITHIN 

— Neil  Bonds 
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There  goes  that  beach  ball  into  the 
ivater  again.  I  had  better  swim  out 
ind  get  it.  This  salt  water  hurts  my 
;yes.  I  wish  they  would  quit  calling 
;o  me;  I  know  what  I'm  doing.  I 
:an  still  touch  bottom.  Oh!  not  quite. 
Just  a  few  more  strokes,  though,  and 
will  have  my  ball.  That  seaweed 
tias  caught  my  leg  again.  I  can't  shake 
t  off.  It  can't  be  seaweed;  it's  grab- 
bing my  other  foot  and  my  arm. 
Something  is  clutching  my  waist  too. 

can't  stay  above  the  water.  It's  pull- 
ing me  down,  down  into  the  dark 
blue  ocean.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  my  head!"  I  said  sleepily,  as 
untangled  myself  from  the  cover 
and  slowly  got  up  from  the  floor.  The 
floor  was  cold  to  my  bare  feet.  Look- 
ing out  the  window,  I  saw  that  it 
was  still  dark;  and  according  to  the 
uminous  dial  clock  on  the  dresser, 
it  was  only  five  minutes  before  four 
o'clock.  In  the  process  of  searching 
'or  my  bathrobe  and  slippers  I  over- 
timed two  chairs  and  a  bottle  of  after- 
shaving  lotion.  Cautiously  I  groped 
my  way  along  the  wall  toward  the 
dtchen,  only  knocking  a  book  off  the 
able  this  time. 
I  turned  on  the  kitchen  light  and 


was  blinded  for  a  minute  by  the  glare. 
After  the  cold  water  from  the  sink 
washed  away  some  of  the  sleep  from 
my  eyes,  I  went  to  the  stove  and 
heated  some  coffee.  Sitting  at  the 
table  sipping  the  coffee,  I  stared  out 
into  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

It  was  a  new  feeling  to  sit  there 
in  the  quiet  solitude  of  the  cottage 
and  listen  to  the  pounding  of  the 
waves  on  the  beach.  I  took  another 
swallow  of  the  hot  coffee  and  felt  its 
warmth  soak  into  my  body.  Slowly 
the  ebony  night  faded  away  into  the 
gray  mist  of  morning.  As  the  frames 
of  the  neighboring  houses  became 
clear,  I  turned  out  the  light  and  went 
back  into  the  bedroom.  Setting  my 
coffee  cup  on  the  window  sill,  I 
sprawled  comfortably  in  a  big  rock- 
ing chair  to  watch  the  sun  rise  out 
of  the  sea. 

I  looked  up  the  beach  and  saw  the 
skeleton  of  the  amusement  park  ferris 
wheel  towering  over  the  pavilion. 
There  was  no  one  on  the  beach;  not 
even  a  sea  gull  was  awake  this  early. 
The  tide  was  going  out  leaving  shells, 
seaweed,  and  driftwood  stranded  on 
the  beach. 

When  I  looked  back  over  the  dark 


— Bob  Burnett 

blue  ocean,  I  saw  the  first  pinkish 
glow  on  the  horizon.  For  forty-five 
minutes  I  watched  the  beautiful  colors 
fade  in  and  out.  Every  tint  and  shade 
of  the  spectrum  seemed  to  appear  in 
either  the  sky  or  the  sea.  The  water 
changed  from  an  almost  blue-black 
to  a  beautiful  aquamarine;  the  sky, 
from  black  to  light  blue;  and  the 
glow  of  the  sun,  from  pale  pink  to 
gold.  The  sun,  which  I  had  expected 
to  rise  right  out  of  the  sea,  tricked 
me  and  came  sneaking  over  the  roof 
of  a  neighboring  beach  house.  I 
watched  the  sun  fill  the  sky  with  its 
light,  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  first 
day  when  "God  said,  Let  there  be 
light;  and  there  was  light.  And  God 
saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good:  and 
God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness." 

My  coffee  was  cold  now,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  grow  sleepy.  I  crawled 
into  bed  and  let  the  rays  of  the  sun 
cover  me  with  their  warmth. 

When  I  awoke,  I  looked  out  of  the 
window.  The  sky  was  dark  and  grey, 
and  I  heard  rain  pattering  on  the 
roof.  I  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the 
window.  It  xvas  raining.  Had  I  been 
dreaming? 


LIGHTHOUSE  OF  LEARNING 


The  reeling  stair  coils  upward  in  the 
tower; 

the  aged  steps  still  chase  into  the 
sky; 

The  cobwebbed  walls  personify  the 
power 

of  ancient  learning  yet  to  die. 

The  rotting  beams  are  weak  with 
sullen  years; 
the  nails  pasteled  in  rustic  hue; 
The  stained  windows  ne''er  so  clear, 
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translucent  now,  the  light  peeps 
through. 

Below  it  all  a  sturdy  rock  is  crouched, 

foundation  for  a  beacon  bright; 
A  rock  thafs  polished  smooth  with- 
out, 

the  basis  for  a  halloxved  light. 

The  stench  of  salty  sea  perfumes  its 
rooms; 

the  smell  of  frying  fish  pervades 


the  air; 

The  stink  of  death  indelible  still 
looms 

among  the  livid  crags  of  the  ocean's 
hair. 

High  in  the  night  the  light  is  bright, 
a  navigator'' s  friend,  a  sailor\'}  arm; 

The  beacon  is  a  lonely  sight, 
a  solitary  lighthouse  xvarn'mg 
harm! 

—John  Jones 


As  UK  STOOD  p;a7.int?  nt  the  planet 
Venus,  Captain  Kspacious,  one  of 
earth's  foremost  astronomers,  tliout<lit 
how  closely  related  were  his  fiancee 
Stella  and  this  beautiful  planet.  Both 
were  dazzling  beauties,  and  each  kept 
his  innermost  secrets  enshrouded  in 
a  cloak  of  mystery.  "What  goes  on 
behind  these  two  beauties— one  celes- 
tial and  the  other  earthly?"  thought 
Captain  Espacious  as  he  turned  from 
his  window  to  finish  dressing.  "I  won- 
der if  some  day  I  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  this  cloak  of  mysterv?" 

"Space  galore!"  he  thought,  "it's 
almost  seven  now,  and  I  am  supposed 
to  be  at  Stella's  at  eight."  He  fin- 
ished dressing  and  went  down  the 
stairS  to  the  garage,  started  the  motor 
and  left. 

Driving  alone,  he  couldn't  get  Ve- 
nus ofi^  his  mind.  Maybe  it  was  the 
Mount  Olympus  masquerade  that  he 
and  Stella  were  attending.  Stella  was 
going  as  Venus  and  he  as  Paris.  He 
turned  into  the  long  twisting  drive 
that  led  to  Stella's  home  and  noticed 
that  for  the  first  time  the  planet  was 
obstructed  from  his  view.  He  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  came  to  a  stop 
in  front  of  Stella's  home. 

While  waiting  for  Stella  to  finish 
dressing,  he  began  to  browse  over  the 
library,  marveling  at  the  large  num- 
ber of  books  pertaining  to  mythology. 
His  attention  was  diverted  from  the 
books  as  Stella  entered  the  room,  mov- 
ing as  gracefully  as  a  wood  nymph. 
She  was  clothed  in  a  long,  flowing 
green  gown  that  highlighted  her  long, 
burnished-copper  tresses  which  were 
waving  slightly  as  she  walked.  With 
a  few  pleasant  remarks  they  left  and 
started  for  the  Mount  Olympus  ball- 
room, where  the  masquerade  Avas  go- 
ing to  be  held. 

It  happened  in  a  blinding  flash. 
Looking  up  from  the  road.  Captain 
Espacious  heard  a  whistling  sound 
and  saw  a  gigantic  space  ship  whirl- 
ing directly  in  front  of  them.  Nearer 
and  nearer  it  came  until  it  was  di- 
rectly over  them.    With  a  mighty 


swoop  it  opened  up  and  enveloped 
them  in  its  grasp,  and  as  they  met  the 
on-rushing  air  they  slowly  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

When  they  came  to,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  small  room  aboard 
the  space  ship.  The  walls  were  pa- 
pered in  huge  interplanetary  maps 
and  charts.  From  a  large  map  of 
the  entire  solar  system  they  were  able 
to  gain  some  knowledge  about  their 
captors.  On  this  map  Mars  was  the 
center  point  from  which  all  the  space 
roads  led.  They  were  studying  the 
map  intently  when  a  voice  interrupted 
them: 

"Earthlings,  you  are  prisoners  of 
our  mighty  war  god.  Mars.  There 
is  no  escape.  Over  on  the  table  you 
will  find  two  space  suits  which  you 
must  wear  if  you  expect  to  live.  After 
dressing  you  will  prepare  yourselves 
for  a  landing.  Our  first  stop  will  be 
Venus,  where  a  valuable  cargo  is 
awaiting  our  arrival." 

They  did  as  they  were  told  and 
then  went  over  to  the  one  small  win- 
dow in  the  room.  By  pressing  closely 
against  it  they  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  outside  universe,  and  in  the 
near  distance  they  could  see  the  hazi- 
ness of  Venus.  A  sense  of  awe  flowed 
over  them  as  they  began  to  plow 
through  the  heavy  mist  that  surround- 
ed Venus.  All  of  a  sudden  the  mist 
cleared,  and  in  its  place  was  a  fabu- 
lous city  which  seemed  to  be  the  re- 
incarnation of  ancient  Rome  in  all  its 
splendor. 

They  landed  on  a  long  circular 
construction  which  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing for  their  arrival.  The  click  of  a 
lock  and  they  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  a  young  war-like  giant 
with  dark  complexion  and  small, 
brooding  eyes. 

"Follow  me,"  he  said,  "and  you  will 


— ]on  Shelley 

be  the  first  earthlings  to  have  set  foot 
on  Venus.  Here  you  will  be  met  by 
the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  her- 
self." 

They  followed  him  down  the  stairs 
and  out  into  the  open  air,  w'here  they 
were  met  by  a  beautiful  young 
woman. 

"I  am  Theta,"  she  said,  "and  I  have 
come  to  bid  you  welcome  and  invite 
you  to  the  palace  of  our  queen  who 
has  watched  your  voyage  through  her 
telepathic  set.  First,  however,  you 
must  take  these  tablets  which  will 
provide  you  with  the  oxygen  that  your 
bodies  need.  Then  you  will  not  longer 
need  the  space  uniforms  as  long  as 
you  remain  on  our  planet." 

They  followed  Theta  to  a  huge 
temple-like  building  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  Two  large  doors  swung 
open  to  admit  them,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  a  fabulous  room  sup- 
ported by  marble  columns  and  Gothic 
arches.  Over  to  the  right  was  an 
open  garden  filled  with  many  exotic: 
plants,  and  it  was  here  they  were  led 
and  met  by  the  queen  of  love  and! 
beauty  herself.  "Welcome,  strang- 
ers," she  said.  "I  bid  thee  welcome 
to  our  world." 

Captain  Espacious  was  too  taken i 
back  to  reply. 

"Oh,  rightly  did  Paris  give  thee  the 
golden  apple,"  he  thought. 

Venus  smiled  at  him  and  said, 
"Thank  you,  Captain  Espacious,"  and 
as  a  look  of  amazement  spread  over 
his  face  she  continued,  "Here  I  am 
able  to  read  your  mind  because  I  have 
mastered  the  art  of  mental  telepathy." 
***** 

It  was  the  eve  of  their  departure 
from  Venus,  and  Captain  Espacious 
was  in  his  room  preparing  to  leave 
when  he  heard  the  slight  tread  of 
footsteps  against  the  marble  floor.  He 
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opened  the  door  and  peered  out,  but 
he  saw  no  one  until  a  heavy  cloth 
came  tumbling  down  over  his  head. 
He  fought  frantically  but  to  no  avail 
and  slumped  to  the  floor  as  conscious- 
ness slowly  ebbed  from  him. 

His  captors,  two  giant  Martians, 
carried  him  down  a  long  passageway 
to  a  dimly  lit  room  filled  with  ancient 
books  and  herbs.  It  was  here  that 
Captain  Espacious  found  himself 
when  he  came  to.  As  his  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  the  dimly  lit  room,  he 
saw  that  he  was  not  the  only  occupant 
of  the  room.  An  old  man  was  bend- 
ing over  a  small  table,  stirring  a  small 
batch  of  herbs. 

"Welcome  to  my  humble  abode," 
said  the  old  man  as  he  left  his  table 
and  came  toward  him.  "I  see  that 
you  are  another  victim  of  our  queen's 
infatuations.  She  has  taken  an  in- 
tense liking  for  you  and  that  is  why 
you  are  here.  She  bribed  two  of  the 
Martians  to  bring  you  here  and  keep 
your  disappearance  quiet  until  they 
were  out  in  the  universe  and  would 
not  take  time  to  return  for  you  until 
the  next  trip.  After  all,  though,  it  is 
your  beautiful  fiancee  that  Mars 
wants,  not  you." 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?"  asked 
Captain  Espacious,  recovering  from 
his  first  attack  of  surprise. 

"I  have  been  here  many  years," 
said  the  old  man,  whose  name  was 
Neptius,  "and  I  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  strange  people  that  inhabit 
our  vast  universe.  When  I  was 
brought  here,  over  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  ago,  I  was  a  hand- 
some young  man  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Theta,  one  of  Venus'  daugh- 
ters, but  Venus  opposed  our  mating. 
We  planned  our  escape  to  Neptune, 
where  we  would  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Neptune,  my  father  and 
the  ruler  of  Neptune.  We  were  about 
a  billion  miles  from  Saturn  when  we 
were  overtaken  by  one  of  Venus'  war- 
spacers  and  brought  back  here.  I  was 
confined  here  and  given  the  power 
to  live  until  Venus  herself  should  ex- 
ist no  more,  but  this  power  was  so 


conferred  on  me  that  I  would  grow 
older  as  the  years  passed." 

Neptius  paused  for  a  few  moments 
and  continued,  "If  you  would  like  to 
know  why  these  planets  have  life  on 
them  and  have  a  god  or  goddess  to 
rule  supreme  on  the  particular  planet 
that  is  named  for  them,  come  here 
and  I  will  tell  you.  I  found  the  an- 
swer in  an  old  manuscript,  and  the 
story  goes  like  this: 

"Long,  long  ago,  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mount  01}Tnpus  came,  the 
Supreme  Being  took  pity  on  a  select 
few  of  the  great  gods  and  goddesses. 
He  whispered  to  the  universe  that  the 
first  thing  they  wished  for  as  they 
fell  through  space  would  be  granted. 

Now  the  gods  and  goddesses  were 
unaware  of  this  and  Venus  was  one 
of  the  first  to  speak  her  wish.  As 
she  fell  through  space  she  cried,  "Oh, 
for  the  peace  and  beauty  of  Elysium." 
Immediately  she  found  herself  in  a 
new  world  where  she  was  queen,  and 
love  and  beauty  were  the  rulers  of 
the  land. 

Now  Jupiter,  as  he  was  writhing 
through  space,  yelled  in  his  thunder- 
ing voice,  "Even  the  cold  and  icy 
Jotunheim  to  this  unbearable  agony." 
No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered 
than  he  found  himself  in  a  frozen 
world  over  200  degrees  below  zero, 
and  all  around  was  nothing  but  frozen 
waste.  Eleven  beautiful  moons,  which 
were  either  small  or  large,  crescent 
or  full,  reminded  him  of  his  most 
zealous  aff'airs. 

Mars  was  so  angry  when  he  was 
falling  through  space  that  his  war- 
ring days  were  over  that  he  shouted, 
"Even  the  fiery  wastes  of  Vulcan  to 
this!"  Promptly  his  wish  was  grant- 
ed, and  he  found  himself  in  an  end- 
less desert,  filled  with  the  universe's 
most  gorgeous  colors. 

"Now  the  first  thing  these  gods 
and  goddesses  did,"  said  Neptius,  as 
he  laid  the  manuscript  aside,  "was 
to  begin  developing  their  worlds. 
They  have  increased  their  population, 
civilization,  and  advanced  their 
knowledge  of  science  to  such  an  ex- 


tent that  they  are  able  to  travel  over 
the  whole  solar  system.  They  cannot 
conquer  one  another,  although  there 
have  been  many  attempts." 

"Getting  back  to  the  present,  how- 
ever," continued  Neptius,  "it  is  my 
ambition  to  defeat  Venus.  I  know 
that  she  has  an  infatuation  for  you 
which  you  will  be  unable  to  resist, 
but  through  my  many  studies  I  have 
found  her  one  weakness.  I  cannot  tell 
you  this,  but  if  you  will  take  this 
charm  you  will  be  able  to  resist  her 
completely." 

Captain  Espacious  gazed  at  the 
small  golden  charm  that  Neptius  had 
handed  him.  It  was  a  small  wand 
around  which  were  entwined  two  ser- 
pents, each  trying  to  reach  the  golden 
apple  that  was  on  the  top  of  the  wand. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Captain  Espa- 
cious, "and  if  there  is  ever  any  way 
in  which  I  can  repay  you,  please  let 
me  know." 

"There  is  no  help  for  me,"  said 
Neptius,  "for  the  rest  of  my  life  will 
be  devoted  to  trying  to  destroy  Venus. 
Now  an  opportunity  arises  for  me  to 
further  my  ambition.  In  my  spare 
time  I  have  built  a  small  rocket  ship 
for  two,  planning  to  escape  with 
Theta  as  my  bride,  but  she  rejected 
me  because  I  am  no  longer  handsome. 
It  is  yours  now.  Take  it  and  proceed 
to  Mars  and  rescue  your  beloved.  I 
will  derive  much  pleasure  in  think- 
ing that  I  have  added  another  wedge 
in  my  plan  to  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  Venus." 

Neptius  led  Captain  Espacious  up 
a  long  flight  of  stairs  and  into  a  large 
room  where  the  small  rocket  ship 
rested  upon  a  small  steel  construc- 
tion. "It  works  by  thought  waves," 
said  Neptius,  "of  the  occupant." 

The  two  friends  bade  each  other 
farewell  and  wished  each  success  in 
his  individual  undertaking.  Captain 
Espacious  climbed  into  the  rocket  ship 
and  with  a  noiseless  motion  the  ship 
shot  into  space.  He  took  one  last  look 
at  Venus,  thinking  that  he  had  left 
behind  him  one  of  the  truest  friends 
that  he  had  ever  known. 
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—The  Quill 


ChAP  I  ER  II 

Ir  WAS  a  little  after  ten  when 
Tom  opened  the  door  of  the  coro- 
ner's office  and  stepped  out  into  the 
night,  which  had  grown  a  good  bit 
colder  while  he  had  been  sitting  in 
the  office,  or  at  least  it  seemed  that 
way  to  him.  He  walked  down  the 
street  aimlessly  like  a  tramp  with  no 
special  place  to  go.  The  big  ques- 
tion that  ran  through  his  mind  while 
he  was  walking  was  where  could  he 
start?  He  had  been  up  some  blind 
alleys  in  his  life  before,  but  to  Tom 
this  was  the  worst  one  yet. 

Almost  without  knowing  how  it 
had  happened,  Tom  found  himself  in 
a  cab  headed  to  the  Martin  residence. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  rolled  up 
to  a  very  elaborate  mansion  in  one 
of  the  better  sections  of  town.  He 
got  out  of  the  cab,  paid  the  driver, 
and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  As  he  knocked  on  the  door, 
he  heard  the  rustle  of  feet.  He  was 
admitted  by  a  butler,  immaculately 
dressed  in  tails,  who  told  him  that 
he  was  expected  and  showed  him  to 
the  library,  where  Mrs.  Martin  and 
Eloise  were  sitting.  He  walked  into 
the  library,  not  knowing  exactly  what 
to  say  and  feehng  a  little  bit  ill  at 
ease. 

He  started  the  conversation  off  by 
telling  them  about  the  coroner's  re- 
port, and  then  he  began  to  tell  them 
about  the  letter  he  had  received.  At 
first,  Mrs.  Martin  refused  to  believe 
that  her  husband  had  been  murdered, 
but  after  she  had  read  the  letter  which 
Tom  had,  she  decided  that  it  might 
be  true.  Tom  began  to  ask  them 
some  questions  about  Mr.  Martin's 
business  associates  and  all  of  the  peo- 
ple that  he  was  connected  with,  but 
all  he  found  out  was  that  Mr.  Martin 
was  a  very  well  liked  man.  He  asked 
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if  he  might  have  permission  to  go  to 
Mr.  Martin's  office  and  see  what  he 
could  find.  Mrs.  Martin  consented  at 
once,  and  even  offered  to  go  with 
him.  Eloise  intervened  at  this  point 
and  convinced  her  mother  that  it 
would  be  best  for  her  to  stay  at  home. 
"Let  me  go  instead,  mother,"  she 
pleaded.  Finally,  they  decided  that 
Eloise  would  go  with  him  to  the  of- 
fice, so  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
out  in  the  garage  getting  into  a  new 
Cadillac  sedan. 

Eloise  climbed  in  under  the  wheel, 
slipped  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
told  Tom  to  drive.  As  he  wheeled 
the  car  out  into  the  highway,  Eloise 
surprised  him  with  a  sudden  flow  of 
words.  "Tom,  I've  been  wanting  to 
talk  to  you  ever  since  you  came  to 
the  house,  because  I  would  like  to 
help  you  in  any  way  I  can  to  catch 
the  murderer.  I  guess  you  wonder 
why  I'm  not  heartbroken  over  my 
father's  death.  Well,  he  wasn't  really 
my  father.  You  see,  I'm  an  adopted 
child,  and  like  so  many  of  these  rich 
homes,  I  received  everything  in  the 
world  that  I  could  ever  want  except 
love,  so  I  never  really  became  attached 
to  him  in  any  way." 

"Well,  I  can  certainly  use  all  the 
help  that  anyone  can  give  me  on  this 
case,  Eloise,"  Tom  replied,  "but  I'm 
not  even  sure  where  to  begin  or  what 
to  look  for." 

Tom  stopped  the  car  in  front  of 
the  building  which  contained  Mr. 
Martin's  office,  and  they  both  got  out 
and  entered  through  the  revolving 
doors.  Eloise  produced  the  key  to 
the  office  door  and  gave  it  to  Tom. 
As  he  inserted  the  key  in  the  lock, 
the  door  to  the  office  swung  open. 
Tom  stood  there  in  the  doorway  star- 
ing into  the  darkness  of  the  office. 
"Come  in,  Mr.  Dawkins,  and  don't 


try  to  draw  a  gun,  because  you  make 
a  very  pretty  target  there  in  the 
light."  The  voice  seemed  to  cut  the 
darkness  hke  a  knife.  It  was  the 
same  voice  that  he  had  heard  over  the 
telephone  only  a  few  hours  ago. 
Tom  and  Eloise  stepped  into  the  of- 
fice, and  the  door  slammed  shut  be- 
hind them.  The  broad  beam  of  a 
flashlight  hit  Tom  full  in  the  face, 
and  the  same  feminine  voice  said, 
"The  twenty-sixth  is  not  far  off,  Mr. 
Dawkins."  Tom  immediately  sensed 
danger  from  behind,  but  as  he  turned 
he  was  caught  on  the  side  of  the  head 
by  what  Tom  would  have  sworn  to 
be  a  two-ton  truck. 

Tom  opened  his  eyes  slowly  at 
first,  and  then  he  tried  to  sit  up.  The 
bump  on  his  head  felt  like  an  ostrich 
egg,  and  he  was  having  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  seeing.  Eloise's  voice  cut 
through  the  fog.  "Tom,  are  you  all 
right?"  He  opened  his  eyes.  Eloise 
was  in  the  chair  tied  up  very  securely 
with  a  gag  around  her  throat  that 
she  had  evidently  just  dislodged  from 
her  mouth.  Tom  got  to  this  feet 
slowly  and  made  his  way  to  the  chair. 
As  he  began  to  work  on  the  knots 
which  held  Eloise,  he  said,  "Did  you 
get  a  chance  to  see  any  of  them?" 
"No,  but  as  they  were  leaving,  I 
heard  the  woman  call  one  of  her  men 
by  name.  She  called  him  'James,' 
not  that  that  will  help  any,  because 
there  must  be  at  least  a  thousand  men 
in  the  city  named  James."  "Well," 
Tom  replied,  "we  might  as  well  begin 
looking  for  what  we  came  for,  not 
that  I  know  what  it  is." 

They  searched  the  office  high  and 
low,  but  it  was  just  like  any  other 
office,  and  the  only  things  they  found 
were  letters  and  receipts  that  would 
mean  very  little  to  anyone  not  con- 
( Continued  on  page  18) 
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AFTERNOON 

Even  so 

Where  winds  are  dark 

We  are  not  in  the  line  of  things. 

^e  are  like  broken  bits  of  china, 

And  finely  peopled ,  rooms  stroke  us 

Lightly  with  tear-moist  fingertips. 

And  we,  grasping  hungrily  but  xvhat 
is  meant  for  us,  meant  for  us, 
meant  for  us,  descending. 

Languish 

Where  gentleness  lurks  behind  a 

montage 
'Of  smiles  and  sneers  and  hands 
yVhich  writhe  -with  fingers  entwined 

in  vicious  rapport. 
We  do  not  see;  we  do  not  see: 
There  is  a  narcotic  numbness  there. 
Then  let  us  breathe  together — and 
Behold  the  dark-star  remains  of  roses, 
Their  piercing  dryness  reflected  in 

polished  wood 
Below  the  thin  voices  which  bind  us: 
We  do  not  understand. 

—William  Tucker 


Upon  Viewing  the 
Remains  of  

Toil  die  but  I  linger  on 
My  heart  broken,  my  soul  torn. 
The  plaintive  wail  of  love''s  refrain 
Comes  on  sorrow''s  wings  bearing 
pain. 

The  fields,  cold  this  time  of  year. 
Are  colder  still  xvithout  you,  dear; 
Tour  lips  so  warm  but  now  so  cold 
As  winter''s  xvind  or  Grecian  marble 
old. 

Are  silent  as  the  deepest  grave. 
The  blackest  shroud  or  hermifs  cave. 
Your  eyes  once  vibrant  and  blue  as 

April  skies 
Noiu  moulder  in  ashes  like  the  flame 

that  dies. 

Vile  carrion  craiul  o''er  eyelids  closed 

in  death'' s  eternal  sleep 
As  through  mij  tears,  0  forces  of  the 

deep, 

J  pray  and  I  weep,  I  iveep.  .  .  . 
—Harry  Gall,  Jr, 


MUSIC  OF  LOVE 


The  penetrating  music  of  the  celestial  bodies 
doth  fill  my  soul  until  my  heart  overflows 
with  joy  and  happiness  of  the  highest  degree, 
and  seems  to  yearn  to  speak  to  mankind. 
This  unexplainable  feeling  projects  its  limbs  into  all  directions, 
and  from  each  branch  can  be  picked  the  fruits  of  everlasting 
Grasp  a  handful  of  the  abundant  harvest, 
and  let  us  feast  at  the  table  of  love.   .   .  . 

—Charlie  Furr 
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(Eliristmas  in  (^nm 


— Gus  Papadopoulos 


CiiRisiMAs  in  the  United  States  and 
Christmas  in  Greece— is  there  any 
tlilTVrence  between  the  two?  Basically 
no,  lor  Clu-istmas  for  every  Christian 
has  the  same  meaning;  it  is  the  same 
reality,  and  deserves  the  same  cele- 
bration. However,  the  means  of  cele- 
bration, the  social  make  up  of  the 
individual  country,  the  way  the  peo- 
ple think,  and  the  church  background 
give  the  special  appearance  of  Christ- 
mas which  is  seen  in  different  coun- 
tries. 

Greece  is  a  2000-year-old  orthodox 
country.  No  other  denominations,  no 
other  dogmata  —  there  is  only  one 
church,  the  Greek  Orthodox,  and  this 
is  supported  by  the  government.  Peo- 
ple are  born  and  they  die  as  members 
of  this  church.  Fathers  transmit  the 
religious  beliefs  and  ideals  of  the 
church  to  their  sons,  and  the  same 
Christian  customs  and  the  same  ways 
of  worship  are  thus  preserved  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  coun- 
try, church,  and  people  are  very  close 
together  and  there  is  no  room  for  the 
radical  and  modernistic  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Bible.  New  religious  sys- 
tems do  not  influence  the  Greeks.  The 
beliefs  of  their  fathers  are  also  their 
behefs.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it 
is  possible  to  understand  why  in 
Greece  the  people  fast  a  week  ahead 
of  Christmas,  and  why  they  go  to 
church  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  hear  the  Christmas  liturgy. 

The  custom  of  fasting  before  one 
receives  the  Holy  Communion  is  very 
old.  It  was  practiced  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Christianity,  and  it  was 
enforced  by  the  church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  Metaphori- 
cally, it  meant  and  it  still  means  that 
before  anyone  receives  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ— and  there  is 
firm  belief  in  the  transformation  of 
wine  and  bread  to  Christ's  blood  and 


body  —  he  must  be  pure  spiritually 
and  bodily  as  Christ  was  himself. 

Today  it  is  customary  on  Christ- 
mas day  to  receive  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion early  in  the  morning.  This  has 
been  established  in  the  last  five  cen- 
turies and  after  the  occupation  of 
Greece  by  the  Turks.  From  1453 
to  1821  the  word  "Greece"  had  been 
erased  from  the  European  map,  and 
the  Turks  tried  everything  to  kill  the 
Greek  national  consciousness.  They 
succeeded  in  some  respects,  but  their 
failure  concerning  the  religious  prob- 
lem was  almost  absolute.  No  matter 
what  laws  they  had,  or  what  pro- 
hibitory orders  were,  the  services  were 
carried  out  in  secret  places  and  at 
verv  unusual  times,  such  as  late  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning.  Now 
Greece  is  free,  but  the  service  on 
Christmas  day  is  still  carried  out  early 
in  the  morning,  following  the  custom 
which  was  established  bv  past  genera- 
tions because  of  necessity. 

Greeks  look  upon  their  religious 
holidays  more  from  the  spiritual  than 
the  material  aspect.  Yes,  Christmas 
to  them  means  lovely  presents,  hearty 
wishes,  good  food,  and  new  clothes, 
but  above  everything,  it  means  the 
birth  of  Christ  —  the  beginning  of 
Christianity.  Christmas  is  the  starting 
point  of  their  rehgion  and  they  cele- 
brate it  as  such.  Going  to  church 
early  on  a  cold  morning  and  attending 
a  three-hour  service  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  them  than  wearing  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  or  having  a  pocket  full 
of  money.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Lord,  their  Lord,  the  King  of  Kings, 
had  been  born  as  a  poor  child  in  a 
stable.  Why  then  should  they  care 
about  material  contemporary  things? 
The  spiritual  feeling  that  Christ  is 
reborn  between  them  every  Christmas 
morning,  the  supernatural  inspiration 
which  the  hymn  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  Heavens  and  on  earth  peace  .  .  ." 


brings  from  heaven  to  earth  the  broth- 
erhood, and  the  love  that  fills  every 
heart,  are  realities  which  occupy  com- 
pletely every  individual.  Greeks  wait 
a  whole  year  for  this  Christmas  morn- 
ing and  when  it  comes  they  appre- 
ciate it  fully. 

The  period  of  Christmas  in  Greece 
is  quiet.  There  are  no  fancy  parades, 
no  expensive  decorations  of  the 
streets,  no  big,  lighted  Christmas 
trees  in  the  middle  of  the  squares. 
The  people  do  not  have  any  extra 
money  to  spend  for  decorations  and 
parades.  On  the  other  hand  a  parade 
could  not  add  anything  more  to  the 
coming  Christmas.  Christmas  must 
come  again  quietly  as  it  came  origi- 
nally. Very  seldom  will  a  Christmas 
tree  appear  in  a  window,  the  cities 
remaining  almost  unchanged.  Every- 
thing looks  like  every  other  time  of 
the  year  although  there  is  something 
different.  A  difTerence  which  cannot 
be  seen  with  physical  means  and  it  is 
not  transmitted  by  colors  and  shapes. 
This  is  the  happiness  and  joy  which 
everyone  feels  for  the  arriving  Christ- 
mas, and  it  finds  an  expression  only 
through  the  Christmas  carols.  On 
Christmas  Eve  the  children  form 
groups  of  twos  or  threes,  carry  colored 
lanterns  and  go  from  house  to  house, 
shop  to  shop,  singing  Christmas  car- 
ols. Their  reward  is  usually  fruits 
or  a  few  pennies,  but  they  mostly 
sing  for  their  own  satisfaction.  The 
carols  stop  early  in  the  evening,  and 
everyone  goes  to  bed  early  in  order 
to  get  up  early  for  the  Christmas  lit- 
urgy. 

Greeks  celebrate  Christmas  in  their 
own  peculiar  way.  Every  country 
has  some  specific  way  of  celebration, 
but  those  ways  do  not  change  the 
greatest  holiday  of  Christianity. 

Christmas  was,  it  is,  and  it  will 
always  be,  the  birthday  of  the  re- 
ligion of  love. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


One  of  the  main  issues  on  this 
campus  at  the  present  seems  to  be 
whether  or  not  to  adopt  an  honor  sys- 
tem. This  problem  has  been  con- 
fronted many  times  through  the  years 
of  the  past.  It  seems  logical  that  if 
it  is  ever  to  be  placed  among  the 
Wofford  students  the  time  would  be 
no  better  than  the  first  Centennial. 
Most  of  us  have  not  taken  the  time 
to  discuss  both  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  before  forming  an 
opinion  which  will  be  most  profitable 
to  us  as  individuals  and  as  an  organ- 
ized student  body.  Since  the  interest 
is  greater  this  year  than  ever  before, 
we  should  begin  to  examine  seriously 
all  phases  to  decide  which  side  of 
the  fence  we  will  support  before 
merely  casting  a  vote  at  first  mention 
of  the  idea. 

We  as  students  should  agree  com- 
pletely that  our  power  is  limited  at 
the  present.  When  the  opportunity  to 
express  ourselves  ever  is  presented, 
we  have  no  assurance  that  the  final 
word  will  leave  us  any  better  off  than 
we  were  at  the  beginning.  This  was 
made  evident  in  the  last  petitioning  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  There  are 
two  sides  to  every  story  though  and 
we  are  broadminded  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge both  predicaments.  There 
should  have  been  a  notification  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  that  cuts 
should  be  used  for  the  occasion.  The 
men  on  probation  with  no  cuts  what- 
soever had  no  choice  at  all.  However 
all  this  is  a  minor  detail  and  water 
under  the  bridge.  We  must  look  to 
the  future  and  just  accept  this  as  one 
example  of  explanation.  No  matter 
what  is  undertaken,  the  students' 
voice  is  considered  only  in  a  limited 
degree.  Perhaps  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons is  that  we  have  not  yet  shown 
ourselves  capable  of  much  self-man- 
agement. If  the  reason  for  our  limi- 
tations is  our  own  problem,  why  not 


— Charlie  Furr 


correct  it  where  the  source  lies?" 

When  we  first  entered  this  institu- 
tion, we  were  told  that  we  were  no 
longer  boys  but  were  to  be  classified 
as  men.  Men  assume  responsibility 
and  should  be  qualified  to  handle  at 
least  the  majority  of  their  problems. 
If  we  do  not  show  that  we  have  self- 
judgment,  how  can  we  expect  others 
to  have  faith  in  us?  We  know  that 
we  have  the  ability  to  conduct  our 
own  affairs,  but  the  administration 
does  not  know  because  seeing  is  be- 
lieving. We  are  going  to  have  to 
prove  to  them  beyond  any  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  we  are  mature  men  and 
can  take  care  of  ourselves  instead  of 
constantly  playing  cat  and  mouse  with 
the  faculty  and  administration.  This 
seems  to  be  where  the  honor  system 
fits  into  the  picture.  It  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  might  express  our- 
selves. 

None  of  us  are  perfect  and  most 
of  us  have  participated  some  time  or 
other  in  cheating  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. We  are  aware  nevertheless 
that  we  were  in  the  wrong.  Some 
people  cheat  simply  because  they  have 
to  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  grades 
of  the  others  who  are  doing  so.  If 
no  one  borrowed  information  from 
others  their  would  be  no  problem.  For 
the  ones  of  us  who  just  downright 
cheat,  we  should  realize  that  we  spend 
a  damn  sight  more  time  making  out 
skin  cards  and  scrolls  than  it  would 
take  actually  to  learn  the  material. 
By  doing  such  as  this  we  are  letting 
our  brain  go  to  waste  as  far  as  knowl- 
edge is  concerned  and  merely  exer- 
cising our  cautious  ability.  The  pres- 
sure is  tremendous  and  disgrace  in- 
evitable in  the  event  our  cautiousness 
does  not  prove  sufficient.  It  would  be 
the  best  for  all  of  us  if  we  forced  our- 
selves to  study  a  little  more. 

The  worst  thing  at  the  present  is 
the  very  idea  of  having  someone  to 


stand  over  us  with  hawk  eyes.  When 
we  stop  to  think,  we  realize  that  this 
is  the  same  method  for  handling  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  grade  levels.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  expect  a  little 
better  than  the  same  treatment  as  chil- 
dren. The  professors  do  not  enjoy 
their  task  any  better  than  we  do,  but 
we  force  them  to  believe  it  to  be  a 
necessity. 

Should  we  see  fit  to  adopt  the  honor 
system,  it  would  be  profitable  for 
both  the  students  and  all  phases  of 
the  college.  The  professors  would 
not  have  the  problem  of  making  out 
so  many  different  tests;  therefore, 
more  time  could  be  alloted  to  prepa- 
ration of  material  to  make  the  courses 
more  easily  understood.  We  could 
receive  our  grades  from  tests  much 
faster  for  they  could  correct  the 
grades  of  one  class  while  another  was 
taking  their  test.  It  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  them  in  consideration  of 
time  and  to  their  own  personal  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  student  was 
being  dishonest. 

What  type  of  people  are  we  to 
say  that  we  are  not  honest?  When 
we  are  not  in  favor  of  an  honor  sys- 
tem, this  is  what  we  are  actually  con- 
fessing. What  is  a  man  trying  to 
say  when  he  says  that  he  just  does 
not  want  an  honor  system  or  that  he 
just  does  not  think  one  would  work 
at  Wofford?  It  all  boils  down  to  one 
thing. 

There  are  many  students  who  take 
the  stand  that  they  would  not  cheat 
themselves  but  would  hesitate  to  turn 
in  a  fellow  student.  You  would  not 
directly  turn  a  man  in  before  the  car- 
pet. First  you  would  go  to  him  and 
after  finding  his  intentions,  then  ad- 
vise him  to  turn  himself  in  to  a  stu- 
dent disciplinary  committee.  In  the 
first  place,  what  type  of  friend  is  it 
who  would  be  inconsiderate  enough 
to  cheat  and  place  you  into  such  a 
position?  A  man  can  be  honest  when 
he  can  be  nothing  else. 

The  honor  system  is  not  just  telling 
on  everyone  you  see  cheating  or  steal- 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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THE  BEGGAR 


/  see  men  live  who  come  and  go 

In  every  walk  of  life, 
And  yet  not  one  that  I  would  know 

Can  see  my  lowly  strife. 

I  hear  them  talk  of  worldly  things, 
Important  days  to  dawn. 

Or  business  deals  they  wish  to  swing 
And  joys  of  new-made  homes. 


A  WHOLE  day  to  spend  as  I  pleased. 
What  joy!  What  bhss!  What  utter 
dehght!  There  was  just  one  thought 
in  my  head.  There  was  only  one 
thing  my  heart  longed  to  do  as  I 
started  out  that  bright  June  day. 

The  sun  shone  down  in  brilliant 
splendor  as  I  walked  along  the  wind- 
ing path  that  led  to  the  woods.  Its 
beams  seemed  like  little  golden  elves 
dancing  along  before  me.  The  inten- 
sive heat  of  the  sun  beat  down  upon 
my  head,  but  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
woods  ahead,  I  was  heedless  of  any- 
thing else. 

As  I  entered  the  fringe  of  my  fa- 
vorite wood,  it  seemed  as  if  a  cool, 
soothing  hand  had  touched  my  brow. 
The  inviting  coolness  of  the  place  was 
to  me  what  the  oasis  must  be  to  the 
man  of  the  desert.  The  contrast  be- 
tween this  and  the  sunny  path  by 
which  I  had  come  made  the  wood 
seem  a  separate  world  from  the  rest, 
a  little  bit  of  heaven  dropped  down 


/  hear  them  curse  and  laugh  and  cry 

With  all  sincerity; 
Voices  confused  would  perish  ,  .  .  die. 

If  one  xvould  speak  to  me. 


for  my  enjoyment  alone. 

My  feet  trod  on  soft,  spongy  earth 
that  gave  a  new  life  to  my  steps  and 
a  pleasant  woodland  odor  to  my  nos- 
trils. Looking  down  at  the  rich, 
moist  substance,  I  knew  that  I  was 
standing  on  something  precious— a 
something  that  gave  life  to  the  huge 
trees  about  me  as  well  as  to  the  little 
flowers  that  blooomed  at  their  base. 

My  gaze  was  then  caught  and  held 
by  the  chattering  little  squirrels  that 
played  in  the  trees  overhead.  Such 
frisking,  frolicking  little  animals  that 
stood  not,  as  I,  in  awe  of  the  giant 
loftiness  of  the  trees  but  rather  con- 
sidered them  their  rightful  homes. 

On  down  the  trail  a  little  way  was 
an  open  place  where  woodland  flow- 
ers bloomed  in  glorious  array.  They 
gave  the  added  touch  needed  to  make 
this  spot  one  of  color  and  beauty.  The 
little  stream  that  bubbled  along,  wind- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  trees  and 
flowers,  seemed  to  sing  a  little  song 
of  greeting  as  I  walked  by. 


— Ben  Steele 

Oh,  can't  you  stop  and  take  my  hand? 

If II  only  take  a  while; 
It  sure  won^t  hurt  you  as  a  man 

And  it  will  help  me  smile. 


— James  Wiggins 

Except  for  the  noises  of  birds  and 
animals,  complete  quietness  sur- 
rounded me.  An  inviting  silence  this 
was  that  made  me  feel  serene  and  se- 
cure here  in  this  wonderland  I  had 
discovered.  The  very  atmosphere 
seemed  to  give  birth  to  thoughts  of 
such  a  profound  nature  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  I  was  the  one 
who  had  thought  them.  It  seemed 
rather  that  they  were  created  out  of 
the  stillness  of  the  wood. 

Leaving  the  wood,  I  walked  back 
over  the  same  path,  slowly,  reluc- 
tantly, for  I  wanted  this  pleasure  to 
last  as  long  as  possible.  There  was  a 
contentment  in  my  heart  that  I  had 
never  felt  before.  I  seemed  to  be  at 
peace  with  man  and  God.  That  wood- 
land journey  had  given  me  a  whole 
new  view  of  life;  the  bubbling  stream, 
the  lofty  trees,  the  beautiful  flowers, 
the  very  silence  of  the  wood  had  all 
combined  to  make  me  aware  of  that 
intangible  something  that  makes  life 
worth  the  living. 


Darker  become  my  days  with  age  You'll  see  men  live,  who  come  and  go, 

And  sounds  I  hardly  hear;  In  every  walk  of  life; 

My  voice  breaks  weakly  as  I  page  Not  all  the  ones  that  you  would  know 

Some  words  of  joy  and  cheer.  Will  see  your  lowly  strife. 


A  WOODLAND  JOURNEY 
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MEET  ME  AT  FIVE  NOON 


It  would  be  absurd  for  a  mechanic 
to  try  to  remove  a  bolt  with  pliers 
when  the  correct  size  wrench  was 
available,  and  it  is  equally  irrational 
for  the  leading  nation  of  the  world  to 
stumble  behind  the  others  with  a 
makeshift  and  conventional  system  of 
measurement  while  the  more  practical 
minded  nations  make  dust  in  which 
we  grope  scientifically.  The  point  of 
issue  is  that  the  out-moded  "English" 
system  of  linear  measure  is  evidently 
impractical,  compared  with  the  deci- 
mal system  which  is  employed  in  most 
of  the  foreign  countries.  The  mere 
acceptance  of  the  latter  by  American 
scientists  and  mathematicians  offers 


proof  of  its  inestimable  value  to  cal- 
culation. Use  of  the  English  system 
in  modern  science  is  as  gratuitous  as 
the  use  of  Roman  numerals  in  today's 
mathematics. 

The  idea  has  occurred  to  me  that 
in  connection  with  such  a  propitious 
system  of  measurement  a  more  useful 
and  accurate  system  of  time  measure- 
ment than  the  one  in  present  use 
would  be  a  schedule  taking  as  its  unit 
the  decimal,  as  does  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  length  and  weight.  Imagine 
day  divided  into  ten  hours,  to  be 
called  "dekas,"  and  these  "dekas"  fur- 
ther divided  into  one  hundred  min- 
utes, to  be  called  "deci,"  and  suppose 


— John  Jones 


that  these  "deci"  were  still  further  di- 
vided into  ten  "centi"— which  would 
constitute  the  smallest  unit  in  this 
"metric  system  of  time,"  one  more 
favorable  and  more  easily  adapted  to 
minute  measurement.  To  elaborate 
on  what  we  have  established  in  our 
minds  thus  far,  suppose  that  the  year, 
necessarily  365  days,  were  divided 
into  thirty  months  of  ten  days  each; 
the  remaining  five  days,  or  fifteen 
dekas,  at  the  end  of  each  year  would 
be  a  welcomed  holiday  for  humanity. 

In  evaluating  the  many  advantages 
of  such  a  system,  it  is  thought  that 
research  should  be  conducted  on  the 
possibility  of  the  realization  of  such 
an  idea. 


PARADOX 


OF  NIGHT 


/  stepped  upon  the  bridge  of  time; 
upon  the  starlit,  dewy  air 
A  hush  did  fall; 
I  stood  amazed  at  such  a  sight — 

the  stillness  drove  my  breath 
away. 
A  solitary  soul — 
What  knew  I  of  a  thought  sublime, 
or  could  I  speak  an  earnest 
prayer? 
Would  yet  He  call? 
I  waited  in  the  tranquil  site. 


submissive  to  His  Spirifs 
way. 
Yet  not  so  bold 
To  stand  all  night  in  such  a  clime: 
for  too  far  ''way  toil  and  care 
My  cloud  might  pall 
The  coffin  of  a  parasite 

who  clung  to  thoughts  of 
worldly  day 
While  still  did  roll 
The  shades  of  night  upon  the  road. 
I  looked — a  paradox  of  life 


And  death  was  here! 
On  looking  back  I  saw  my  sins 

with  death  the  just  and  sure 
reward. 
Oh,  Endless  Fire, 
For  whom  doth  burn  the  flaming 
goad? 

To  whom  doth  go  the  strife? 
Oh,  is  it  near? 

I  put  a  foot  ahead  to  walk 

into  the  realm  of  future  day; 
My  need  was  dire! 

—John  Jones 
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—  December,  1943 


— David  Spivey,  Jr. 


Wednesday,  December  15,  1943 

Only  ten  more  days  until  Christ- 
mas! The  usual  last  minute  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  this  an- 
nual event;  people  were  scurrying 
back  and  forth  in  all  directions.  I 
also  made  my  way  uptown  to  buy 
more  Christmas  gifts.  I  had  so  many 
to  get  that  I  hardly  knew  where  to 
begin.  I  was  only  eleven  years  old 
then,  and  at  that  age  I  thought  I 
should  buy  gifts  for  all  my  friends; 
perhaps  not  expensive  ones,  but  still 
tokens  of  friendships. 

There  was  one  particular  person  I 
had  in  mind  this  afternoon.  And 
what  should  I  get  him?  was  the  ques- 
tion haunting  my  mind.  One  always 
likes  to  give  his  closest  friend  the  very 
best  gift  at  Christmas,  and  that  is 
just  what  I  wanted  to  do  for  a  cer- 
tain friend  of  mine.  I  couldn't  decide 
just  what  to  get  for  him.  I  had,  how- 
ever, heard  him  say  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  book  collection  of 
Christmas  carols  and  some  good  books 
to  read.  I  decided  to  get  him  a 
book. 

Perhaps  I  had  best  mention  here 
that  it  was  very  doubtful  on  this  day 
whether  this  certain  friend  would  be 
able  to  enjoy  this  December  25  as  he 
had  the  past  ones.  Sadly  enough,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  would  even 
live  to  witness  this  Christmas,  1943. 
Little  did  he  know  that  he  was  a 
victim  of  the  dreadful  disease,  leuce- 
mia.  Little  did  he  know  that  his  life 
was  dependent  upon  a  limited  num- 
ber of  days.  Doctors  had  tried  earn- 
estly, as  they  are  today,  to  find  some 
cure  for  this  disease;  but  attempts 
were  failing. 

Yet  Thomas  was  cheerful!  Un- 
aware of  his  real  sickness,  he  was 
eagerly  awaiting  Saturday,  December 
25.  On  my  way  home,  I  made  it  a 
point  to  stop  in  and  see  him;  he  only 
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lived  a  block  from  me.  I  was  also 
eager  to  give  him  my  Christmas  gift. 
I  knew  he  would  get  a  thrill  out  of 
it.  His  mother  greeted  me  at  the  door 
and  politely  asked  me  to  go  inside.  I 
made  my  way  on  toward  Thomas' 
bedroom  to  find  several  other  visitors 
with  him,  who  were  also  good  friends 
of  mine. 

"Hi,  Junior!"  he  spoke  cheerfully. 
"Come  on  in  and  join  us."  I  entered 
and  took  a  chair  beside  his  bed. 
"Guess  what.  Junior?  The  doctor 
says  I'll  be  out  of  bed  soon.  William 
(his  brother)  will  be  home  from  An- 
napolis, and  I'm  really  going  to  have 
a  great  Christmas!" 

Hardly  could  I  reply  to  those 
words,  for  my  throat  seemed  to  curl 
up  into  a  knot,  and  even  harder  was 
it  for  me  to  hold  back  the  tears  that 
tried  to  trickle  from  my  eyes.  But  I 
knew  I  must  encourage  him,  for  his 
parents  and  doctors  had  begged  us 
to  do  so. 

"Good,  Thomas!  Glad  to  hear 
that,"  I  put  in.  "We  are  expecting  a 
big  one,  aren't  we?" 

Then  as  I  looked  around  the  room, 
I  noticed  that  all  the  other  boys  were 
reading  the  comic  books  that  they 
had  taken  from  Thomas'  bookshelf. 

"Aw,  fellows,  please!"  Thomas 
begged.  "I  thought  you  come  to  talk 
to  me,  not  to  read  funny  books." 

"Sorry,  Thomas,"  said  Freddie,  one 
of  the  boys.  "Guess  we  just  weren't 
thinking." 

Shortly  afterwards  we  were  all 
joking  with  each  other  and  talking 
about  everything  in  general.  When 
I  had  the  chance  to  interrupt,  I  spoke 
to  Thomas. 

"Got  something  for  you,  Thomas," 
I  said.  "Just  a  small  gift,  but  I  think 
you'll  like  it."  And  I  handed  the  neat- 
ly wrapped  package  over  to  him. 

A  surprised  expression  came  over 
his  face.   "Gee,  thanks!   I  want  to 


open  it  now.  May  I?"  he  exclaimed. 

"Sure,  go  ahead,"  I  answered.  "It's 
yours."  Quickly  he  broke  the  rib- 
bon and  ripped  the  paper  from  it  to 
find  the  book  of  Christmas  Carols 
and  two  books,  Mark  Twain  and  Tom 
Sawyer. 

"Gee  whiz.  Junior,  just  what  I 
wanted!  Thanks  a  million!"  and  he 
began  thumbing  through  the  book  of 
Christmas  Carols. 

In  a  short  time,  he  had  all  of  us 
singing  carols  with  him.  We  were 
having  a  regular  singing  jubilee. 
Surely  Thomas  enjoyed  nothing  more, 
and  we  were  all  glad  to  see  him  smil- 
ing. A  person  never  would  have 
known  that  anything  was  wrong  with 
him,  for  his  actions  witnessed  no  ill- 
ness whatsoever.  It  was  more  thar 
a  joy  for  us  to  spend  the  entire  after- 
noon talking  with  him,  for  the  en- 
couragement we  offered  him  filled  us 
with  joy  as  well. 

I  made  it  a  habit  to  visit  Thomas 
everyday  after  school.  I  shall  nevei 
forget  Friday,  December  17,  when  ] 
was  at  his  house  again.  This  da^ 
was  report  card  day,  and  even  thougf 
he  already  had  been  absent  thred 
weeks  from  school.  Miss  Bryan,  his 
seventh  grade  teacher,  went  to  visij 
him  and  had  with  her  a  report  fo 
him.  No  one  had  ever  expected  t( 
receive  all  "A's"  from  her,  but  I  jus| 
supposed  that  Thomas  was  the  e^| 
ception  to  the  rule  when  she  showet 
us  his  report.  He  could  not  undei 
stand  the  record  that  he  had  made 
yet  Miss  Bryan  and  I,  as  well  a 
others,  knew  that  encouragement  a 
ways  helped. 

Monday,  December  20,  brought 
new  scene  into  the  picture,  when 
learned  that  Thomas  was  being  ser 
to  Philadelphia,  the  truth  being  fc 
further  treatment  and  more  attempt 
to  cure  the  dreadful  disease.  Thomi 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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About  the  American  Government 


— Colonel  South 


The  facts  about  the  American  Gov- 
;  ernment  are  presented  in  the  form  of 
i  I  questions  and  answers.  I  hope  that 
I  you  the  reader  will  learn  something 
)jfrom  this  article  that  you  did  not 
iiknow.  If  you  can  give  proof  that 
I'  any  of  the  answers  to  the  questions 

are  not  true,  please  turn  in  the  ques- 
[j  tion  and  the  answer  that  you  believe 
;  to  be  correct  to  the  editor  of  The 
[I  Journal. 

I  1 .  Who  first  wrote  the  words  "United 
!  States  of  America?" 
I  Thomas  Paine  has  been  given  the 
^  honor  of  being  the  first  person  to  write 
.  the  words,  "United  States  of  Amer- 
.  ica." 

I  2.  Where  does  the  title,  "The  United 

States  of  America,"  first  appear 

I I  officially? 

In  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
•Article  I  reads:  "The  Stile  of  this 
i  Confederacy   shall   be   called  'The 

United  States  of  America.'' " 
)  3.  Was  Washington  the  first  Presi- 
r      dent  of  the  United  States? 
[     No,  Washington  was  not  the  first 

President  of  the  United  States,  but 
ihe  was  the  seventeenth.  If  we  count 
:the  number  of  presidents  from  the 
stime  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tjtution,  he  is  the  first  to  serve  under 
lithe  Government  set  forth  by  the  Con- 
:  stitution. 

'4.  Who  were  the  first  sixteen  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  before 
the  Constitution? 

Randolph  of  Virginia,  Middleton 
of  South  Carolina,  Hancock  of  Mas- 
ilsachusetts,  Laurens  of  South  Caro- 
'ihna.  Jay  of  New  York,  Huntington 
of  Connecticut,  McKean  of  Delaware, 
i  Hanson  of  Marvland,  Boudinot  of 
New  Jersey,  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania, 
Lee  of  Virginia,  Gorham  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Clair  of  Pennsvlvania,  Grif- 
fin of  Virginia.  Randolph  and  Han- 
cock served  two  different  terms. 


5.  What  was  the  vote  for  and  against 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  various  states? 
Georgia,  Delaware,  and  New  Jer- 
sey ratified  the  Constitution  unani- 
mously. The  rest— New  York,  30  to 
27;  Massachusetts,  187  to  168;  Vir- 
ginia, 89  to  79;  New  Hampshire,  57 
to  47;  Connecticut,  128  to  40;  Mary- 
land, 63  to  11;  South  Carolina,  149 
to  73;  North  Carolina,  194  to  77; 
Rhode  Island,  34  to  32. 

6.  How  and  when  were  the  donkey 
and  elephant  adopted  as  the  sym- 
bols of  the  two  major  political 
parties? 

The  donkey  goes  back  to  a  cartoon 
by  Thomas  Nast  which  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine  of  January  15, 
1870.  Nast  also  originated  the  ele- 
phant four  years  after  the  donkey. 
The  attributes  ascribed  to  the  donkey 
and  elephant  depend  on  your  point 
oF  view;  to  the  party  members  the 
donkey  is  a  symbol  of  homely,  down- 
to-earth  appeal,  while  the  elephant 
stands  for  intelligence  and  impressive 
strength. 

7.  How  many  times  has  Congress  de- 
clared war? 

Only  eleven  times  has  Congress  de- 
clared war.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  War  of  1812,  June  18,  1812. 

2.  Mexican  War,  May  13,  1846. 

3.  Spanish-American  War,  April  25, 

1898. 

4.  War  with  Germany,  April  6, 

1917. 

5.  War  with  Austria,  December  7, 

1917. 

6.  War  with  Japan,  December  8, 

1941. 

7.  War  with  Germany,  December 

11,  1941. 

8.  War  with  Italy,  December  11, 

1941. 

9.  War  with  Bulgaria,  June  5,  1942. 

10.  War  with  Hungary,  June  5, 

1942. 


11.  War  with  Rumania,  June  5, 
1942. 

War  was  never  formally  declared 
against  Tripoli  in  1802,  the  Confed- 
erate States  in  1861,  nor  against  the 
various  Indian  tribes  or  against  North 
Korea  and  China. 

8.  What  was  the  vote  for  and  against 
secession  in  the  Southern  states? 
South  Carolina,  169  to  0;  North 

Carolina,  146  to  0;  Louisiana,  113 
to  17;  Texas,  166  to  8;  Mississippi, 
83  to  15;  Alabama,  61  to  39;  Vir- 
ginia 88  to  55;  Florida,  62  to  7; 
Georgia,  208  to  89;  Arkansas,  65 
to  5;  popular  vote  for  Tennessee, 
105,379  to  47,233. 

9.  How  long  were  these  Southern 
states  out  of  the  Union? 
Tennessee,  5  j^ears;  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Alabama,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  7  years;  South  Carolina,  8 
years;  Texas,  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
Virginia,  9  years. 

10.  Who  was  the  first  Negro  to  serve 
in  the  Senate? 

Hiram  A.  Revels  of  Mississippi.  He 
took  his  seat  February  25,  1870,  and 
served  until  May  4,  1871. 

11.  Is  Washington  a  Southern  city? 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  short 

distance  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line. 

12.  When  was  the  cornerstone  laid 
for  the  Capitol? 

On  September  18,  1793,  President 
Washington  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Capitol. 

13.  Is  either  the  Capitol  or  the  White 
House  insured? 

No.  Congress  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  insurance  on  any  public 
building. 

14.  What  presidents  were  the  sons 
of  preachers? 

Wilson,  Arthur,  and  Cleveland. 

15.  How  many  presidents  were  slave- 
owners? 

Ten:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Mad- 
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ison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Tyler,  Polk, 
Taylor,  Johnson,  and  (irant. 

16.  With  what  churches  have  most 
of  the  presidents  been  alHliated? 

Nine  were  Episcopalians.  These  in- 
clude Washington,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Harrison,  Tyler,  Taylor,  Pierce,  Ar- 
thur, and  F.  D.  Roosevelt.  Truman 
and  Harding  were  Baptist.  Jackson, 
Buchanan,  Cleveland,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison and  Wilson  were  Presbyterians. 
Polk,  Johnson,  Grant  and  McKinley 
were  Methodists.  John  Adams,  J.  Q. 
Adams,  Fillmore,  and  Taft  were  Uni- 
tarians. Van  Buren  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  Coolidge  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist.  Hoover  was  a  member 
of  the  Friends  Society,  Garfield  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln and  Hayes  did  not  hold  member- 
ship in  any  denomination.  (Hayes  at- 
tended the  Methodist  Church  but 
never  joined. ) 

17.  Has  a  vice-president  ever  re- 
signed? 

One  only— John  C.  Calhoun.  He 
resigned  on  December  28,  1832, 
three  months  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  to  become  senator  from  South 
Carolina  in  place  of  Robert  Hayne, 
who  resigned. 

18.  What  is  an  Act  of  Nullification? 
An  Act  of  Nullification  is  a  state's 

refusal  to  enforce  an  Act  of  Congress. 
For  instance,  the  refusal  during  Pro- 
hibition to  enforce  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

19.  What  was  the  first  notable  Act 
of  Nullification? 

In  1799,  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
passed  resolutions  preventing  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws.  In  1832,  South  Carolina  tried 
to  prevent  enforcement  of  the  tariff 
regulations.  In  the  case  of  South 
Carolina,  the  state  was  threatened 
with  force  if  she  resorted  to  continued 
nullification. 

20.  What  state  has  the  largest  legis- 
lature? 

New  Hampshire.  Although  her 
population  is  small,  the  State  Senate 
has  24  members  the  House,  399.  All 


New  England  states  have  large  legis- 
latures. 

21.  What  state  has  the  smallest  leg- 
islature? 

Nebraska.  The  State  Legislature 
is  unicameral,  consisting  of  but  one 
house  of  24  members. 

22.  How  many  states  were  territories 
before  admittance  into  the  Union 
as  sovereignties? 

Twenty-eight  were  territories.  Sev- 
en were  admitted  without  having  been 
territories. 

23.  What  powers  may  state  legisla- 
tures exercise? 

State  legislatures  may  exercise  any 
power  not  prohibited  to  them  by  the 
Federal  or  State  constitutions. 

24.  From  which  state  has  the  largest 
number  of  presidents  come? 

Virginia,  in  which  eight  presidents 
were  born:  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  Tyler,  Taylor,  and  Wilson. 
Seven  presidents  were  born  in  Ohio. 

25.  How  many  presidents  wei-e 
Southern  born? 

Eleven  were  born  in  the  South. 
They  are  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Harrison, 
Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor,  Johnson,  and 
Wilson. 


IN  RETROSPECT 

(From  page  16 ) 
thought  he  was  going  only  for  a 
checkup. 

All  of  his  friends  back  home  were 
anxious  to  keep  informed  of  his  con- 
dition. Every  prayer  was  being  of- 
fered for  his  recovery.  A  fearful  si- 
lence filled  the  minds  of  his  class- 
mates. What  would  be  the  outcome 
of  the  attempts  to  combat  his  illness? 
was  the  question  that  pressed  upon 
the  lips  of  those  who  thought  so  much 
of  him. 

Friday,  December  24,  brought  a 
period  of  silence  to'  Cbnway.  Dr. 
Rutledge  had  been  notified  to  fly 
imediately  to  Philadelphia.  Thomas' 
mother  had  been  there  all  week.  But 
he  arrived  too  late,  too  late  to  hear 


his  son  speak  for  the  last  time. 
Thomas  was  dead.  Some  people  say 
that  he  was  aware  of  his  dying  when 
he  screamed,  "Come  now,  daddy,  if 
you  want  to  see  me  again;"  others  say 
his  death  was  a  quiet  one,  Thomas 
departing  from  life  in  his  sleep.  The 
truth  is  that  sadness  entered  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Conway,  for 
we  had  lost  a  boy  who  was  a  friend 
to  all,  one  who  was  loved  by  all. 

Not  to  mention  the  affect  that 
Thomas'  death  had  on  me  and  many 
others,  I  know  of  one  particular  girl 
who  has  never  forgotten  him  anS 
never  will.  She  and  Thomas  were 
only  childhood  friends  then,  but  no 
one  today  seems  to  be  able  to  replace 
him.  She  has  no  desire  to  let  another 
boy  enter  her  life.  Whether  she  will 
change  no  one  knows;  yet  he  has  gonei 
and  his  memories  remain  with  her._ 
Thomas  would  have  graduated 
from  the  seventh  grade  in  the  follow--- 
ing  spring  had  he  lived  for  the  oc-- 
casion.  But  he  was  not  forgotten.  Hiji 
classmates  were  aware  of  his  absence 
and  observed  their  remembrance  oli 
him  by  placing  a  wreath  of  flowe^^' 
in  the  seat  that  he  would  have  oc: 
cupied. 

No,  this  is  not  a  fictitious  story,! 
It  is  the  story  of  an  event  that  tooli 
place  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  true  aci 
count  leading  to  the  death  of  a  ho} 
whom  everybody  of  Conway,  Soutl 
Carolina,  loved,  admired,  and  re 
spected— John  Thomas  Rutledge,  Jr: 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Rutledge 

Yes,  it  was  only  one  more  day  unti 
Christmas!  But  December  25,  1943 
was  not  such  a  merry  one  for  me  am 
many  others. 


X+Y=:MURDER 

(From  page  10) 

nected  with  the  business.  Tom  turner 
to  Eloise  as  an  idea  struck  him.  "Dii 
your  father  have  a  will?"  he  inquired 
"Yes,  he  used  to  teep  it  iii  the  safe 
but  I  didn't  see' it  when  we  were  gc 
ing'  through  the  "things  in  there. 
Eloise  turned  to  the  safe  and  opene 
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■  the  door  in  a  vain  effort  to  find  the 
I  will.  She  turned  back  to  Tom,  "It's 
gone,"  she  said  as  if  that  would  end 
the  case  entirely. 

"Well,"  Tom  reflected,  "there  is 
*lnot  much  more  to  be  done  here,  so 
Mwe  might  as  well  head  back  toward 
your  house.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever 
see  the  will  close  enough  to  find  out 
who  the  beneficiary  might  be?"  "No," 
she  replied,  a  bit  dejectedly,  "but 
mother  might  know  something  about 
it."  They  left  the  building  immedi- 
ately and  after  the  elapse  of  a  very 
Few  minutes  they  rolled  to  a  stop  in 
Front  of  the  house. 

As  they  got  out  of  the  car,  Tom 
noticed  a  figure  moving  away  from 
the  window,  but  he  gave  it  very  little 
thought  because  he  thought  that  it 
must  be  Mrs.  Martin  looking  to  see 
ivho  had  driven  up.  Eloise  used  her 
cey  in  the  lock,  and  they  entered  the 
iark  hallway  v\^ith  only  a  glint  of 
ight  coming  under  the  door  to  the 
library.  At  the  moment  a  scream 
split  the  night  as  if  someone  were  be- 
^ng  strangled.  "Quick,  it  came  from 
the  library,"  Tom  shouted  as  he 
leaped  toward  the  door  to  the  room. 
He  threw  open  the  door  to  find  Mrs. 
Martin  lying  on  the  floor  apparently 
unconscious.  The  room  seemed  to  be 
;mpty  except  for  Mrs.  Martin,  so 
Tom  immediately  bent  over  the  re- 
:lining  figure.  He  turned  to  Eloise, 
'Do  you  have  any  smelling  salts?" 
■'Yes,"  she  replied,  "I'll  get  them,"  and 
she  rushed  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
stairway.  She  was  back  in  only  a 
matter  of  seconds,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  smelling  salts  com- 
bined with  the  massage  that  Tom  was 
giving  her  brought  Mrs.  Martin 
around. 

She  sat  up,  and  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief she  said,  "Mr.  Dawkins,  it  is 
quite  a  relief  to  see  you."  "What 
happened?"  Tom  asked  with  an  air 
of  urgency  in  his  voice.  "Some  man 
was  just  here,  and  he  demanded  to 
know  the  location  of  Mr.  Martin's 
will.  I  told  him  that  it  was  at  the 
office,  and  he  said  that  I  was  lying, 


because  he  had  just  been  there,  and 
it  was  not  there.  He  threatened  to 
kill  me  if  I  didn't  tell  him  where  the 
will  was,  but  I  didn't  know,  so  he 
became  almost  like  a  crazy  man  and 
began  to  strangle  me.  You  know  the 
rest." 

"This  has  been  a  hard  night  for 
all  of  us,  so  why  don't  we  all  try  to 
get  a  little  sleep.  I'll  be  running 
along,  now,  but  I  would  like  to  re- 
turn in  the  morning  and  ask  you  a 
few  questions  if  you  don't  mind." 
Eloise  broke  into  the  conversation 
"Mother,  why  don't  we  give  Mr. 
Dawkins  the  guest  room  for  the  night, 
and  that  will  save  him  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble." At  first,  Tom  protested,  but 
he  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to 
stay  rather  than  to  try  to  sway  the 
minds  of  two  women. 

Eloise  showed  Tom  his  room, 
which  was  on  the  second  floor  right 
down  the  hall  from  two  more  bed- 
rooms, which  Eloise  informed  him 
were  hers  and  her  mother's.  Eloise 
stopped  in  front  of  the  door  and 
turned  to  Tom,  "This  is  vour  room, 
Tom.  I'll  call  you  for  breakfast  about 
eight."  They  stood  there  looking  at 
each  other  for  what  must  have  been 
ages,  or  at  least  it  seemed  that  way 
to  Tom.  For  the  first  time  since  he 
had  met  Eloise,  he  noticed  that  she 
was  a  very  pretty  woman.  He  leaned 
closer  to  her  and  just  as  he  was  about 
to  bring  his  arms  up  to  embrace  her, 
she  twisted  out  of  his  grasp  and  fled 
down  the  hall.  She  stopped  in  front 
of  her  door  and  flashed  a  smile  back 
in  Tom's  direction,  which  was  even 
less  enlightening  than  her  refusal  to 
kiss  him. 

He  opened  the  door  to  his  room 
and  went  in.  At  least  a  thousand  and 
one  thoughts  were  racing  through  his 
head  with  no  plausible  solution  to  the 
problems  anywhere.  He  took  off  his 
coat  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
As  he  sat  there,  he  asked  himself  all 
the  questions  that  were  running 
through  his  mind  and  told  himself 
that  he  was  a  fool  to  have  even  ac- 
cepted this  woman's  challenge. 


"After  all,"  he  told  himself,  "what  if 
Mr.  Martin  did  actually  die  from  a 
heart  attack?"  "What  if  this  is  some 
sort  of  trick?"  He  was  about  to  give 
up  and  go  to  bed,  when  his  mind  hit 
on  a  more  pleasant  trend  of  thought. 
He  thought  back  to  only  a  few 
minutes  ago  when  he  was  standing 
so  close  to  Eloise  and  about  the  smile 
that  she  had  given  from  down  the 
hall.  Maybe  this  wasn't  going  to  be 
such  an  unprofitable  venture  even  if 
he  didn't  catch  the  murderess. 

Tom  looked  down  at  his  watch  and 
saw  that  it  was  a  little  after  three, 
so  he  decided  that  he  would  get  to 
bed  and  give  it  another  go  in  the 
morning.  He  was  taking  off  his 
clothes,  preparing  for  bed,  when  the 
telephone  on  the  bedside  table  began 
to  ring.  He  knew  that  it  couldn't  be 
for  him,  but  he  couldn't  just  let  it 
ring,  so  he  picked  up  the  receiver. 
"Hello,"  he  said  into  the  mouthpiece. 
"You  have  only  forty-four  and  one- 
half  hours  to  catch  me,  Mr.  Dawkins. 
Best  of  luck.  "  It  was  that  woman's 
voice  again.  The  line  went  dead,  and 
Tom  stood  there  with  the  telephone 
in  his  hand  like  a  man  in  a  daze. 
One  question  hit  him  like  a  flash  of 
light.  How  could  you  catch  a  wom- 
an who  knew  more  about  your  move- 
ments than  you  did  yourself? 

(To  be  continued.) 


HONOR  SYSTEM? 

(From  page  13 ) 

ing,  but  if  we  once  prove  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  faculty  that  we 
are  mature  and  self-thinking  men 
then  they  will  be  more  inclined  to 
give  us  more  voice  and  power  in  the 
running  of  the  dormitories  and  every- 
thing else  in  which  the  students  play 
a  vital  part. 

Two  of  the  major  issues  on  this 
campus  for  the  past  three  years  have 
been  ( 1 )  a  student  disciplinary  com- 
mittee and  (2)  the  ability  to  have 
fraternity  houses  off  the  campus.  If 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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"Really  cold,  ain't  it?'' 

"Uh-huh!  Feels  like  my  face'll  fall 
off  if  I  even  touch  it.  How  long  you 
been  waiting  on  that  blamed  bus?" 

"Oh,  five  minutes  .  .  .  hey,  here 
comes  one  now." 

The  silent  mists  of  snow  floated 
slowly  to  the  damp,  hard  pavements 
of  the  big  city's  streets.  The  stores 
have  just  shut  their  doors  to  the  final 
shoppers  for  the  Christmas  season. 
Happy  voices  mingled  with  the  echo- 
ing sounds  of  the  footsteps  on  the 
fastly  dwindling  streets  laughed  and 
made  small  talk  with  a  chanced-upon 
friend  or  fellow  bus  passenger.  It 
was  cold,  bitterly  cold,  and  sleet 
mixed  with  snow  fell  continuously 
throughout  the  city. 

An  hour  passed  and  the  big  clock 
at  the  square  chimed  eleven  P.M. 
The  neon  signs  and  stop  lights  still 
blinked  but  the  streets  were  bare— 
bare  save  for  one  lone  figure  who 
walked  falteringly,  rather  swagger- 
ingly  down  North  Try  on.  His  steps 
carried  him  a  block  or  so  and  then 
brought  him  to  a  sudden  halt  in  front 
of  the  big  window  at  Ivey's.  It  was 
beautiful!  He  turned  quickly  as  he 
heard  the  cheery  voices  of  a  family 
window  shopping  on  Christmas  Eve. 

"Mom,  will  I  get  that?  Will  Santa 
bring  me  that?"  came  the  happy  voice 
of  the  small  child  bundled  up  tightly 
in  his  warm  snow  suit. 

"I  could  walk  like  this  forever," 
chimed  the  older  daughter.  "It's  so 
Christmasy." 

The  man  smiled  softly  to  himself 
and  wished  for  someone,  just  anyone 
to  talk  with. 

"How  ya  do,"  he  voiced,  passing 
the  gay  little  family. 

"How  ya  do,"  came  the  father's 
answer. 


He  crossed  the  street  and  walked 
aimlessly  on.  If  he  only  had  a  friend. 
Loneliness,  no  one  knows,  he  thought. 
No  one  could  know  the  torments  of 
loneliness  of  walking  the  city  streets 
on  Christmas  Eve  with  one's  self  as 
company.  It  was  enough  to  drive  any- 
one crazy.  Christmas  Day!  What 
would  it  be  like  without  them  for  the 
first  time?  Maybe  it  was  okay  for 
a  guy  who'd  never  known  Christmas 
anyway,  maybe  that  kind  of  person 
was  used  to  it,  but  for  a  guy  who'd 
always  had  the  comforts  and  joys  of 
a  real  Christmas  .  .  . 

"Oh,  why  don't  I  quit  feeling  sorry 
for  myself.  At  least  I  have  a  place 
to  sleep;  that's  more  than  a  lot  of 
people  have." 

His  steps  wandered  with  his  mind 
as  he  thought  back  over  the  Christ- 
mases  he  could  cherish  and  remember 
as  long  as  he  hved.  The  many  happy 
ones  he'd  spent  in  the  old  plantation 
house  in  Richmond.  He  remem- 
bered his  grandfather  cutting  the 
Christmas  turkey  and  the  big  tree 
with  the  millions  of  lights.  The  rides 
in  the  sleigh  with  his  grandfather's 
voice  booming  heartily  while  he  and 
his  sisters  and  brothers  squealed  with 
delight.  He  remembered  his  own  chil- 
dren, too,  and  their  wonder  at  the 


— Bob  Penny 


sight  of  the  big  home  by  the  river. 
Their  tinkling  laughter  as  they  scam- 
pered down  the  winding  stairs  of  the 
mansion  on  Christmas  morning  would 
always  live  in  his  heart.  He  remem- 
bered Jane,  his  vibrant,  sparkling  lit- 
tle sunbeam  who  lit  the  embers  ol 
happiness  in  their  home.  And  he  re- 
membered also,  for  there  was  no  es- 
caping it,  the  horror  of  a  night  nevei 
to  be  relived. 

He  shook  his  head  as  if  to  free  his 
mind  from  the  thought  he  was  enter- 
taining. He  breathed  deeply  on  the 
biting  air. 

"Can't  hardly  breathe,  it's  so  cold,' 
he  mused.  "Guess  I  better  get  up  tc 
the  room  and  get  some  shut-eye.  I'm 
getting  kinda  sleepy  anyway.  Won- 
der what  time  it  is?" 

"Man,  what  a  dump!"  he  thought. 
He  opened  the  door  to  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  rooms  which  were  on  the 
second  floor. 

"I  guess  I— who's  there?  Come  oul 
—Jane,  Jane,  my  Jane,  I— what  are 
you  doing  here?  You  left— you  lefi 
me.  .  .  ." 

"I've  come  to  take  you  home.  Yoi 
won't  be  lonely  any  more.  Come 
take  my  hand,  quickly." 

"I  noticed  he  never  turned  his  ligh 
on  last  night.  Officer,  but  I  didn' 
think  nothing  about  that." 

"Yes,  that's  all  right.  I  can't  un 
derstand  it— no  trace  of  identification 
nothing." 

"Guess  he's  happier  now  where  b 
is,  though.  Seemed  awful  lonely." 

"Yeh,  I  guess  so,"  the  officer  sai( 
with  a  deep  breath.  "Well,  Merr 
Christmas,  old  man." 

"Same  to  you,  Officer,  same  t 
you." 
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Sonnet  ON  A  CHINESE  PROVERB 


Each  Must  Enter  the  Garden  of  His  Own  Soul  Alone 


This  garden  is  mine  alone;  Vve  sown  the  seed 

Of  every  fertile  stem  and  pregnant  bud. 

I  know  the  pith  of  every  urchin  weed 

That  saps  its  sustenance  from  foster  sod. 

This  acre  I  have  watered  with  my  tears. 

Then  nourished  zvith  the  sunlight  of  my  mirth. 

Through  blight  and  drought,  through  brown  and  brittle  years 

Vve  tilled  alone  this  separate  plot  of  earth. 

Yet  at  the  zenith  of  each  spring  I  yearn 

To  wrest  the  bolt  that  seals  this  gate  and  show 

Tou  every  blossom,  that  you  might  discern 

Its  fullest  growth.  But  I  alone  can  know 

This  season,  and  must  hold  you  in  suspense 

With  secret  vines  that  creep  across  the  fence. 


—Earl  Griffin 
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Two  Prowlers  in  one  night 

— John  Baswell 


TiiK  clouds  hung  low  as  the  light- 
ning flashed    through   the  waving 
trees  which  surrounded  the  water- 
soaked    cottage.     A    stranger  ap- 
proached the  house  with  mud-caked 
shoes.  In  the  mist  could  be  seen  the 
twinkle  of  a  light  through  the  fog  cov- 
ered windows.   He  stepped  onto  the 
porch  and  knocked  at  the  door.  And 
a  lovely  lady  entered  into  the  light  of 
the  strangers  eyes.    He  asked  if  he 
might  have  something  to  eat.  She 
said  lovingly,  "Come  in  and  I  will 
see  if  there  is  anything  left  from  sup- 
per." While  she  prepared  his  plate, 
he  began  to  wonder  about  this  strange 
little  house  and  the  nice  lady  all  alone. 
He  was  served  with  food  and  kind- 
ness!   While  finishing  his  glass  of 
milk,  he  heard  the  host  cry  from  the 
next  room  with  horror  in  her  voice. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  clamored 
behind  the  kitchen  door.  Suddenly 
the  house  grew  cold  and  silent  with 
mvstery.  Slowly  he  emerged  from  his 
hiding  place  only  to  find  the  gracious 
hostess  lying  on  the  floor.  The  door  to 
the  front  of  the  house  opened  and  a 
voice  called  out,  "Honey,  are  you  in 
the  kitchen?"  The  stranger  did  not 
dare  answer.   Then  with  the  speed 
of  light  a  robust  figure  of  a  man  ap- 
peared  before   him.    "What  Hap- 
pened?" Upon  trying  to  answer  him 
the  stranger  was  struck. 

Morning  is  here  now  and  the  trial 
is  about  to  begin.  The  stranger  has 
almost  been  convicted  of  murder.  But 
for  lack  of  evidence  the  jury  has  freed 
him  from  all  ties. 


The  stranger  feels  like  a  heel,  for 
he  could  not  make  them  believe  him. 
"After  all,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"how  was  I  to  know  that  the  house  in 
which  I  dined  was  that  of  the  sheriff?" 

The  attendant  opened  the  door  of 
his  cell  and  the  stranger  was  again 
free  to  roam  over  the  country.  Sud- 
denly a  gruff  voice  rang  through  the 
hall  of  the  jail.  It  said,  "I  will  make 
you  confess  or  kill  you,  one  or  the 
other.  I'm  gonna  follow  you  to  the 
end  of  the  earth;  never  will  you  get 
rid  of  me  until  you  own  up  to  the  kill- 
ing of  my  wife." 

That  afternoon  the  stranger  left 
for  a  nearby  town.  When  he  had  ar- 
rived and  secured  a  room  who  should 
be  sitting  in  it  but  the  sheriff.  He 
said,  "I  told  you  so;  I'll  get  you  yet." 
And  with  that  he  proceeded  to  leave 
the  room. 

The  stranger  began  to  worry  and 
wonder  what  would  happen  next.  He 
was  slowly  going  mad  for  he  saw 
the  sheriff  everywhere  he  went,  to 
eat  and  to  drink.  Finally  one  night 
the  door  of  the  room  flew  open  and 
the  stranger  called  to  the  landlady. 
She  secured  a  doctor  and  he  gave  him 
some  medicine.  After  the  doctor  and 
the  landlady  had  left  the  door  again 
opened  and  the  Sheriff  walked  slow- 


ly into  the  dimly  lit  room.  He  ap- 
proached the  bed  where  he  was  lying 
and  said,  "So  you  couldn't  take  it." 
With  that  remark  the  stranger 
shreiked  loud  and  clear,  "I  did  it!  1 1 
did  it!"  The  sheriff  murmured  some- 
thing low  under  his  breath  and  sighed  i 
lightly. 

The  landlady  came  down  the  halli 
and  called  the  sheriff  to  the  tele- 
phone. Upon  answering  it  he  wasi 
told  that  the  murderer  of  his  wife  wasi 
in  jail  in  Camdertown.  Just  before 
he  hung  up  the  receiver,  a  shot  rang; 
out  down  the  dark  hall.  He  put  his; 
hand  on  the  receiver  and  called  the 
local  police.  He  said,  "I  have  just! 
killed  a  man  with  torment."  Slowly 
he  turned  away  from  the  telephone 
and  started  toward  the  room  where 
the  stranger  was  slumped  in  bed. 
Some  people  were  already  gathered  aS' 
he  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  apologized  to  the  grief-stricken 
youngster  of  twenty-three.  The  sher- 
iff told  him  that  the  murderer  was 
apprehended  and  all  was  well.  But 
nothing  would  heal  cither's  wounds, 
the  sheriff's  or  the  stranger's.  The 
sheriff  went  away  with  a  guilty  con- 
science, and  the  stranger  with  the 
broken  heart  of  an  honest  citizen  who 
had  merely  asked  for  a  square  meal. 
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To  Be  What  Others  Think  You  Are 


To  be  what  others  think  you  are 
Is  something  hard  to  do; 

To  he  just  what  you  think  you  are 
The  number  is  so  few. 


If  we  try  to  be  like  someone  else, 

It  just  cannot  be  done; 
So  try  to  be  just  like  yourself 

Or  don't  be  anyone! 


-Ben  Steele 


America  at  play  enjoys 

fhe  pause  fAaf  refreshes 
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^ean^ 


— Tommy  Lynn 


The  New  Year  dawned  bright  and 
warm  for  Jack  and  Irene  as  they 
made  their  final  plans  to  be  married 
that  afternoon.  It  was  an  impressive 
ceremony  but  very  small,  and  since 
they  did  not  want  a  church  wedding, 
it  war.  to  be  held  in  the  living  room 
of  Irene's  home.  Later  they  left  for 
Niagara  Falls  with  Irene  driving  the 
car.  You  may  ask  why  she  was  driv- 
ing and  not  Jack,  and  the  answer  to 
that  question  was  exactly  what  was 
running  through  Jack's  mind  at  that 
moment. 

He  was  thinking  back  to  another 
New  Year  not  too  long  ago  which 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  almost 
in  another  world.  It  was  January  1, 
1941.  Jack  was  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  Marines  as 
the  ship  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  at 
San  Francisco.  Irene  was  on  the  dock 
waving  goodbye  and  trying  with  all 
her  might  to  suppress  the  tears  that 
were  only  natural,  because  Jack  was 
on  his  way  to  Hawaii,  which  was  the 
"jumping-off"  place  for  all  of  the  at- 
tacks in  the  Pacific  during  the  open- 
ing months  of  the  war.  As  he  watched 
the  dock  fade  out  of  sight,  Jack  won- 
dered if  he  would  ever  see  Irene  again, 
and  he  ofFered  a  little  prayer  that  God 
would  bring  him  home  safely  when 
this  was  all  over. 

Jack's  ship  landed  in  Hawaii  after 
three  days  at  sea,  and  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  realize  that  he  was  actually 
on  his  way  to  fight  a  war,  because 
the  natives  of  the  small  island  treated 
the  American  Marines  like  princes. 
He  stayed  here  in  Hawaii  for  six 
weeks  of  a  training  period,  which 
gave  him  the  knowledge  that  he 
would  need  so  much  in  the  next  year. 
Jack  was  a  second  lieutenant,  the 
lowest  officer,  and  the  one  which 
catches  the  most  dirty  work  in  the 
Marines.  He  had  to  see  not  only  that 


the  men  of  his  platoon  were  trained 
but  also  that  he  attend  class  himself 
to  learn  the  military  tactics  to  be 
used. 

It  was  not  long  before  Jack  and 
his  unit  knew  what  they  had  been 
trained  for,  because  they  were  hus- 
tled aboard  large  "LST's"  and  out  on 
the  sea  they  went.  When  they  had 
been  on  the  sea  for  a  little  more  than 
two  days,  Jack  was  called  to  a  meet- 
ing of  all  officers  of  his  company,  and 
when  they  were  assembled,  the  cap- 
tain began  to  speak.  "Men,  I  guess 
you  have  wondered  what  all  this  is 
and  where  we  are  going  to  attack. 
Well,  our  objective  is  Guam.  It's 


not  very  big,  but  it's  full  of  Japs  and 
must  be  taken."  These  words  hit  Jack 
right  between  the  eyes.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  ihis  training  he  had  heard 
of  the  impregnable  defenses  of  the 
Japanese  on  Guam.  He  had  never 
dreamed  that  he  would  be  in  the  as- 
sault team  that  first  hit  the  beach, 
but  he  was  soon  assigned  to  take  his 
platoon  in  on  the  first  wave,  and  the 
attack  was  set  for  600  hours. 

It  was  nearly  noon  now,  and  a  lot 
had  to  be  done  before  the  attack  came. 
He  briefed  his  squad  leaders  on  the 
mission  that  they  were  to  perform, 
distributed  ammunition,  and  alerted 
his  entire  platoon  to  the  importance 
of  carrying  out  this  mission  success- 
fully. Then  he  set  up  a  time-table 
for  chow,  boarding  landing  boats, 
time  of  departure,  etc.  After  he  had 
checked  all  this  data  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  went  to  his  quarters  and  si- 


lently knelt  in  a  prayer  to  God  to  help 
him  accomplish  his  mission. 

His  preparations  having  taken  a 
good  bit  of  time,  it  was  almost  mid- 
night now.  He  could  not  even  think 
of  sleeping  because  this  was  his  first 
battle  and  he  was  plenty  excited.  He 
decided  to  write  Irene  and  tell  her 
how  scared  he  was  and  to  tell  her 
that  he  would  see  her  soon— how  soon 
he  did  not  know.  Jack  will  never 
forget  the  letter  he  wrote  that  night, 
or  the  note,  it  was,  especially  th?  first 
paragraph.   It  began: 

My  dearest  darling, 

I  will  be  in  the  first  wave  as  we 
hit  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  morn- 
ing, darling,  and  I  am  praying  that 
I  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion that  they  have  entrusted  to  me. 
I'm  not  afraid  for  my  life,  dearest, 
because  I  know  that  your  prayers  are 
with  me  wherever  I  go.  I'll  try  to 
get  this  war  over  so  I  can  get  back 
to  you  and  keep  a  date  we  have  at 
the  altar.  .  .  . 

He  finished  the  letter  and  despite 
all  the  tension,  he  fell  asleep,  not  for 
long,  because  he  soon  heard  the  signal 
for  the  alert.  The  ship  turned  into 
a  bustle  of  organized  chaos  as  every 
one  rushed  to  get  ready  for  the  at 
tack,  and  you  could  tell  the  excite- 
ment that  hung  in  the  air  by  the  slow 
murmur  of  talking  and  joking  tha 
the  men  were  carrying  on.  At  50( 
hours,  the  entire  ship  seemed  to  rods 
as  the  first  fire  from  the  big  guns  o 
the  ships  around  them  began  to  "plas 
ter"  the  Japanese  entrenchments  oi 
the  island.  It  was  a  reassuring  sound 
because  you  knew  that  you  weren't  ii 
this  job  alone.  All  the  help  that  th( 
Navy  could  give  was  right  there. 

As  the  men  poured  out  on  deck 
every  eye  was  turned  to  the  shore 
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jArhere  the  shells  were  landing  at 
W^hat  seemed  like  a  matter  of  yards 
ipart.  As  Jack  stood  there  looking  at 
;he  island,  he  couldn't  see  how  any- 
thing could  be  living  there  after  the 
Dombardment  that  the  Navy  was  lay- 
ng  down.  The  time  came  to  board 
;he  landing  craft,  and  the  lump  that 
"ormed  in  Jack's  throat  was  almost 
ike  having  two  "Adam's-apples."  As 
joon  as  the  boat  had  been  loaded, 
;hey  headed  for  the  line  of  departure, 
md  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  stood 
straight  up  and  down,  the  small  crafts 
unged  forward. 

When  the  barges  got  about  1000 
^ards  from  the  beach,  the  big  guns 
)f  the  Navy  ceased  to  "talk,"  and  for 
1  moment,  there  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
earthly silence,  but  then  the  whole  sea 
iround  him  seemed  to  come  alive 
ivith  the  spray  of  bullets  and  artillery 
shells  from  the  island.  "Yes,"  he 
;hought,  "they  are  very  much  alive." 
He  looked  to  the  right  of  him  to  see 
tiow  the  other  barges  were  doing,  and 
just  as  he  looked,  an  artillery  shell  hit 
ihe  barge  next  to  his,  leaving  only  the 
'race  of  what  was  once  a  boat  and 
men.  The  closer  to  shore  they  came, 
the  heavier  the  fire,  until  they  hit  the 
3each,  and  the  ramp  was  let  down, 
lack  charged  down  the  ramp  and  on 
:o  the  beach.  One  thing  he  could 
[lever  quite  understand  is  how  he  was 
able  to  run  as  fast  as  he  did  in  the 
ivater,  but  he  really  did  fly. 

There  was  not  much  cover  on  the 
Deach,  but  what  there  was,  was  be- 
ing taken  advantage  of  by  his  men. 
He  looked  around  to  see  how  many 
nen  he  had  lost  but  found  his  platoon 


at  almost  full  strength  minus  only 
two  men.  He  had  been  lucky,  but 
his  job  was  only  half  done.  He  was 
to  take  his  platoon  to  the  top  of  that 
little  ridge  about  500  yards  in  front 
of  him,  so  as  soon  as  they  had 
grouped,  he  led  the  charge  to  the  base 
of  the  ridge  under  a  withering  fire 
from  the  Jap  guns  on  the  ridge.  He 
and  his  platoon  then  started  the  long 
walk  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  It 
was  not  really  a  walk,  but  a  charge, 
and  when  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  he  had  his  first  taste  of  hand- 
to-hand  combat.  He  looked  around  at 
his  platoon,  and  he  was  proud  to  have 
led  them,  because  they  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Japanese  troops 
that  had  been  entrenched  on  the 
ridge,  and  soon  it  was  his.  The 
beachhead  in  his  sector  had  been 
established.  He  reported  this  to  the 
company  commander,  who  told  him 
to  sit  there  for  the  night. 

When  night  came,  it  was  silent  on 
the  front  except  for  the  big  Naval 
guns  blasting  away  at  enemy  posi- 
tions on  the  middle  of  the  island.  Jack 
was  making  the  rounds  of  his  pla- 
toon to  find  out  how  many  were 
wounded,  missing,  or  dead.  He  was 
inspecting  the  last  squad  when  it 
happened.  A  scream  pierced  the  night 
like  a  sword,  and  a  lone  Japanese 
soldier  came  running  toward  the  po- 
sition. He  was  quickly  cut  down  but 
not  before  he  had  thrown  a  grenade 
into  the  hole  with  Jack.  Jack  knew 
nothing  to  do,  so  he  tried  to  kick  the 
grenade  out  of  the  foxhole,  and  then 
ever\i:hing  went  black. 


When  he  awoke,  he  was  on  a  ship 
on  it's  way  back  to  Hawaii,  and  he 
was  told  that  he  would  go  home.  At 
first,  he  was  glad  to  be  on  his  way 
home,  but  then  he  discovered  that  the 
grenade  had  not  only  wounded  him, 
but  might  have  made  his  whole  life 
different.  He  tried  to  move  his  right 
leg,  and  when  it  didn't  respond,  he 
raised  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
It  was  then  the  realization  hit  him 
—his  leg  had  been  amputated.  He 
was  frantic  at  first,  but  then  he  began 
to  think  about  Irene.  What  use 
would  she  have  with  a  one-legged 
husband?  How  would  he  make  a 
living?  What  could  he  do?  He  even 
began  to  wish  that  the  grenade  had 
killed  him. 

That  was  three  years  ago,  and 
since  then  Jack  had  become  a  success- 
ful dance  instructor.  You  might  ask 
how  he  could  possibly  be  a  good  dance 
instructor  with  only  one  leg.  Well, 
Jack  had  to  prove  to  himself,  as  well 
as  to  Irene,  that  this  leg  was  not  go- 
ing to  stop  him  in  life,  so  he  developed 
a  new  system  of  dance  instruction 
with  movies  of  how  the  dance  is  done, 
and  with  his  own  personal  instruc- 
tion, the  dancers  that  came  to  him 
for  lessons  were  learning  to  be  almost 
as  good  as  the  experts. 

As  Jack  and  Irene  arrived  at  the 
first  hotel  they  were  to  stay  in  on 
the  way  to  Niagara,  Jack  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  said,  "I'm  the  lucki- 
est guy  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  dar- 
ling, in  so  many  ways."  In  his  heart, 
he  was  offering  thanks  to  God  for 
His  help  when  he  needed  Him  most. 
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HONOR  SYSTEM? 

(From  page  19) 

we  were  under  the  honor  system  it 
would  be  very  likely  that  we  would 
have  an  honor  counsel  made  up  of 
students,  who  would  handle  practi- 
cally all  the  matters  which  are  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee 
composed  solely  of  faculty  members. 

We  want  to  be  our  own  discipli- 
nary committee;  we  want  fraternity 
houses  off  the  campus;  and  we  want 
many  more  things  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  us  if  we  could  just  prove  that 
we  are  real  men.  The  honor  system 
would  be  this  proof  if  we  will  adopt 
it  and  make  it  work. 

We  say  that  we  are  mature  men 
now,  but  if  and  when  we  have  our 
own  sons,  do  we  want  them  spending 
our  money  just  getting  through  as 
some  of  us  are  guilty  of  presently  do- 
ing or  do  we  want  them  to  gain 
knowledge  on  their  own  to  equip  them 
honestly  for  life?  What  can  we  tell 
them— Don't  do  as  I  do— but  as  I 
say  do?  I  suppose  that  we  should  be- 
gin setting  the  example  ourselves.  As 
was  said  before,  all  of  us  are  guilty 
to  a  degree.  Some  of  us  worse  than 
others,  but  there  is  nothing  that  we 
as  students  can  not  correct.  The  best 
thing  obtainable  to  this  writer  is  the 
fact  that  we  can  begin  a  move  against 
being  puppets  who  have  to  respond 
to  the  yank  of  the  string.  Anything 
which  could  gain  us  student  govern- 
ment would  be  worth  the  attempt.  A 
college  after  all  is  what  the  students 
make  it.  If  it  is  for  the  students,  then 
they  should  be  able  to  express  them- 
selves. 

The  majority  of  the  students  do 
not  seem  to  care  one  way  or  the  other 
as  to  whether  we  have  an  honor  sys- 
tem. When  time  comes  to  vote,  we 
should  have  thought  the  matter 
through  and  have  a  definite  stand 
as  to  pro  or  con.  If  we  are  against 
it,  we  should  be  prepared  to  give 
some  intelligent  reason.  There  may 
be  disagreements,  but  the  advantages 
seem  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
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A  Toast  to  Bachelors 

(The  following  was  composed  in 
response  to  Jane  Austen's  startling 
statement  at  the  beginning  of  her 
Novel  Pride  and  Prejudice:  "It  is  a 
truth  universally  acknowledged  that 
a  single  man  in  possession  of  a  good 
fortune  must  be  in  want  of  a  wife.") 

Here''s  to  the  men  who  have  few  cares 
And  always  sit  in  plush  armchairs, 
Who  smoke  the  best  Havana  cigars 
And  drive  around  in  Cadillac  cars, 
Who  are  chased  by  mothers  with 

debutante  daughters 
And  envied  by  husbands  when  jing- 
ling their  quarters. 
^Tis  true  they  have  some  troubles  in 
life. 

But  they  don^t  have  the  troubles  that 

come  with  a  wife. 
So  here''s  to  the  happiest  lads  that  I 

ken — 

Those  fortunate  bachelors,  shrewdest 
of  men. 

—Clinton  Pittman 
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MOVIE 


— Neil  Bonds 


The  following  stars  were  picked 
by  the  exhibitors  of  the  nation  as  the 
ten  top  money  making  stars  in  1953. 

1.  Gary  Cooper 

2.  Martin  and  Lewis 

3.  John  Wayne 

4.  Alan  Ladd 

5.  Bing  Crosby  • 

6.  Marilyn  Monroe; 
•    7.  James  Stewart 

8.  Bob  Hope 

9.  Susan  Hayward 
10.  Randolph  Scott 

These  ten  stars  were  selected  as 
a  result  of  a  poll  conducted  among 
theater  owners  exclusively.  These 
men  who  have  bought  the  pictures  at 
^  the  best  price  they  could  get  and  sold 
them  to  their  neighbors  know  the 
score  better  than  anybodyelse. 
■  On  his  14th  appearance  on  the  Top 
Ten  list  Gary  Cooper  has  taken  over, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Number  One 
Spot.  This  man  is  a  marquee  giant. 
He  started  crashing  Top  Ten  in 
1936,  taking  10th  place.  His  record 
shows  two  seconds,  one  third,  three 
fourths,  two  fifths,  one  sixth,  one 
seventh,  one  eigth,  and  one  ninth. 

Martin  and  Lewis,  last  year's  top- 
pers, are  on  the  Top  Ten  list  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  having  made 
it  in  1951  as  runner-up  to  John 
Wayne.  They  look  like  permanent 
residents. 

Third  position  on  the  1953  list  is 
occupied  by  the  two-time  winner  of 
first  place— 1950  and  1951— John 
Wayne,  now  making  his  fifth  consec- 
utive appearance  in  Top  Ten  cate- 
gory. 

Alan  Ladd,  who  was  out  and 
around  during  1953  in  three  other 
pictures  besides  the  tremendous 


"Shane,"  namely  "Desert  Legion," 
"Botany  Bay"  and  "Thunder  in  the 
East"  is  back  in  the  Top  Ten  circle 
for  the  first  time  since  1947. 

Bing  Crosby  is  the  only  Top  Ten 
star  of  the  year  who  has  made  this 
mark  on  box  office  history  as  many 
times— 14— as  this  season's  Number 
One.  Bing  held  the  number  one  spot 
for  five  consecutive  years.  Take  all 
you  can  get  that  this  record  will  stand 
as  long  as  movies  last. 

Marilyn  Monroe's  placement  in 
sixth  position  cannot  be  classified  as 
unexpected.  She  has  been  voted  a 
swift  Number  One  position  in  the 
1952  Stars-of -Tomorrow  poll,  con- 
ducted at  midyear  by  this  periodical 
in  the  same  manner  and  among  the 
same  exhibitors  as  this  older,  original 
poll  of  American  Theatre  Owners. 

James  Stewart's  third  appearance 
in  Top  Ten  rating  accrues  from  per- 
formances in  "Thunder  Bay,"  "Naked 
Spur,"  "Carbine  Williams"  and  "Bend 
of  the  River,"  a  quartette  of  remark- 
ably consistent  portrayals  which  are 
to  be  topped  head  and  shoulders  by 
his  work  in  the  forthcoming  "Glenn 
Miller  Story." 

Bob  Hope,  who  was  Number  One 
in  1949,  is  present  in  1953  for  the 
13th  time  in  Top  Ten  territory.  His 
films  in  general  distribution  during 
the  poll  period  were  "Road  to  Bali," 
which  he  shared  with  his  favorite  co- 
star  and  sparring  partner,  and  "Off 
Limits"  with  Mickey  Rooney. 

Susan  Hayward,  who  made  her 
first  Top  Ten  appearance  a  year  ago, 
taking  ninth  place  in  the  poll,  repeats 
that  accomplishment  this  year.  Her 
pictures  in  circulation  during  1953 
were  "White  Witch  Doctor,"  "The 


President's  Lady,"  "The  Lusty  Men" 
and  "Snows  of  Kilimanjaro." 

Randolph  Scott,  scoring  his  fourth 
consecutive  placement  among  Top  } 
Ten,  earned  it  by  grosses— building 
performances  in  "The  Stranger  Wore 
a  Gun,"  "Hangman's  Knot,"  "Man 
in  the  Saddle"  and  "Thunder  Over  the  i 
Plains." 

The  Canadian  exhibitors'  experi-  > 
ence  in  the  matter  of  box  office  values  j 
is  never  quite  the  same  as  their  Amer- 1 
ican  brothers.    This  year  they  list  | 
their  leaders  in  this  order:    John  | 
Wayne,  Bing  Crosby,  Gary  Cooper,  | 
Martin  and  Lewis,  Alan  Ladd,  Bob 
Hope,    Marilyn    Monroe,  Gregory; 
Peck,  Doris  Day,  Burt  Lancaster. 
And  the  Canadians  omit  these  Ameri- 
can Top  Ten-ners  of  1953:  Susan 
Hayward,   Randolph   Scott,  James 
Stewart.  \ 

The  next  fifteen  money  making 
stars  in  1953  as  the  American  Thea- 
ter Owners'  Poll  selected  them  are; 

Doris  Day,  Esther  Williams,  Kil- 
bride and  Main,  Gregory  Peck,  Avaj 
Gardner,  Clark  Gable,  Burt  Lancas-| 
ter,  Jeff  Chandler,  Jane  Wyman,  Ab-| 
bott  and  Costello,  Stewart  Granger,! 
Jane  Russell,  Charlton  Heston,  Hum- 
phrey Bogart,  Rita  Hayworth.  i 

The  Box  Office  Hits  of  1953  as! 
chosen  by  Motion  Picture  Herald,, 
movie  periodical,  are  "From  Here  toi 
Eternity,"  filmed  by  Columbia;  "Gen-i 
tlemen  Prefer  Blondes"  by  20th  Cen-j 
tury  Fox;  "Hans  Christian  Anderson,"! 
Goldwyn-RKO;  "House  of  Wax"  by^ 
Warner  Brothers;  "Moulin  Rouge"  re- 
leased by  U.A.;  "Peter  Pan,"  by  Dis- 
ney-RKO;  "The  Robe"  (Cinema- 
scope) by  20th  Century  Fox;  and 
"Shane,"  Paramount. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


— Hal  Chavis 


How  much  we  all  enjoy  looking 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  theatrical 
world,  and  how  full  of  curiosity  we 
are  about  the  real  people  and  the  me- 
chanical devices  which  produce  for  us 
the  impersonations  and  the  illusions 
seen  through  the  proscenium  arch 
upon  the  stage!  But  when  a  great 
actor  has  passed  away  and  his  place 
is  taken  by  others,  despite  all  our  in- 
tense interest,  we  shift  our  attention 
quickly.  We  find  ourselves  remem- 
bering names,  perhaps,  but  soon  con- 
fusing the  tragedians  of  one  decade 
with  those  of  another,  not  always  cer- 
tain who  was  a  comedian  or  Which 
Booth  was  a  genius  and  which  a  vil- 
lain. 

Edwin  Booth  and  John  Drew- 
two  men  whose  names  are  written 
large  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
theatre  and  whose  names  are  forever 
linked  together,  for  not  only  do  they 
share  a  common  birthday  but  also 
sixty-five  years  ago,  they  established 
one  of  New  York  City's  most  famous 
clubs  just  across  the  street  from 
Grammercy  Park.  Edwin  Booth  was 
just  emerging  as  an  actor  in  his  own 
right  at  the  age  of  20  when  John 
Drew  was  born  one  hundred  years 
ago  on  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
[n  1875,  Drew  first  played  a  minor 
supporting  role  in  a  production  of 
Hamlet  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  which 
Edwin  Booth  was  the  star;  as  a  star 
in  his  own  right,  John  Drew  made  his 
final  appearance  in  Vancouver  only 
twenty-six  years  ago.  Spanning  the 
years,  each  of  these  men  typifies  a 
transition  from  one  style  of  acting  to 
a  more  realistic  and  less  theatrical 


stage  technique,  reflecting  the  taste 
of  the  audience  as  it  has  moved  to- 
ward a  demand  for  honesty  and  a 
denial  of  hokum.  Booth  marked  a 
change  from  the  extravagant  histri- 
onic effects  practiced  by  his  father, 
Junius  Brutus  Booth  and  by  Edwin 
Forrest,  after  whom  Junius  Brutus 
named  him.  Drew  in  his  turn  amazed 
audiences  50  and  60  years  ago  by  his 
"agreeable  freedom  from  affectation" 
and  prepared  the  theatre  for  the  work 
of  another  generation  in  which  his 
nieces  and  nephews,  the  Barrymores, 
did  much  to  set  the  style. 

Booth  had  as  much  tragedy  in  his 
private  life  as  any  other  character  he 
ever  portrayed  from  the  great  dramas 
of  human  suffering  and  sorrow.  In 
the  beginning  he  made  his  way 
against  the  universal  fame  and  oc- 
casional jealousy  of  his  eccentric  but 
gifted  father;  in  the  midst  of  his  best 
years  on  the  stage  he  was  forced  into 
temporary  eclipse  because  of  the  ca- 
lamitous infamy  brought  upon  the 
family  and  upon  the  theatre  by  the 
erratic  actor-brother  who  killed  Lin- 
coln; his  later  j'ears  were  spent  in 
loneliness  and  physical  decline,  bring- 
ing him  what  he  called  "vulture 
hours"  and  forcing  his  retirement  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight.  Drew  also 
ended  his  career  in  sickness  but  was 
still  the  inspiration  of  his  company 
and  a  big  name  at  the  box  office  when 
he  was  nearly  seventy-five  years  old. 
It  was  said  that  he  "spanned  succes- 
sive generations  of  friends"  on  stage 
and  off;  he  played  opposite  actresses 
of  three  generations,  Ada  Rehan, 
Maude  Adams,  Billie  Burke. 


When  Edwin  Booth  at  the  age  of 
14  played  a  minor  role  in  his  father's 
company  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
Judge  Rufus  Choate  muttered  grimly 
about  the  laws  of  nature  which  some- 
how ordained  that  great  men  must 
always  produce  mediocre  children.  He 
did  not  live  to  see  his  judicial  opinion 
set  aside  and  reversed  completely,  nor 
did  he  ever  know  how  violently  and 
dangerously  mediocre  another  son  of 
the  actor  he  so  much  admired  was  to 
turn  out.  A  recent  biography  related 
again  the  little-known  fact  that  wdthin 
weeks  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
by  his  brother,  Edwin  Booth  saved 
Robert  Lincoln,  the  President's  son, 
from  what  could  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely serious  accident  on  a  Jersey 
City  railroad  station  platform. 

Booth  Tarkington  said  that  if  John 
Drew  had  ever  played  Simon  Legree 
he  would  have  made  that  villain  ap- 
pear as  a  "misunderstood  gentleman." 
His  special  forte  as  an  actor  was  not 
for  the  passionate  parts  of  the  great 
tragedians,  but  for  mild,  polished  and 
sophisticated  roles,  which  he  always 
played  as  if  he  were  simply  being 
himself  and  "behaving"  with  infinite 
decorum.  His  art  lay  in  the  expert 
ability  to  create  the  illusion  of  no  art 
at  all,  and  he  walked  on  stage  and  de- 
livered his  lines  as  if  he  were  in  a 
private  room  with  no  spectators  any- 
where near.  It  is  curious  that  two 
men  so  different  in  their  talents  may 
be  remembered  on  the  same  birthday 
for  outstanding  careers  on  the  stage. 
But  is  it  not  fitting  that  they  helped 
to  establish  one  of  the  Big  City's  dis- 
tinguished memorials  to  theatrical 
history? 
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Chapter  III 
Tom  awoke  to  the  sound  of  a  slow, 
soft  knock  at  the  door  and  the  sound 
of  Eloise's  voice,  "Tom,  wake  up. 
You  have  a  telephone  call  down- 
stairs, but  you  can  take  it  on  the 
phone  on  the  desk  beside  your  bed." 
He  turned  over  in  the  bed  and  picked 
up  the  telephone.  "Hello,"  he  said 
with  all  of  the  cheerfulness  that  he 
could  possibly  muster  this  early  in  the 
morning.  "Mr.  Dawkins,  this  is  June 
Black,  you  remember  me,  the  woman 
you  met  at  the  dance  last  night.  I 
would  like  to  see  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible about  what  happened.  I  think 
that  you  would  be  interested  in  what 
I  have  to  tell  you."  Tom's  ears  stood 
up  almost  like  a  dog  listening  to  the 
sound  of  his  master's  voice,  and  he 
tried  to  sound  calm  as  he  asked, 
"Where  can  I  meet  you  and  when?" 
"I'll  be  at  the  Country  Club  at  ten 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  if  you  could 
meet  me  there,  I'm  sure  that  it  would 
be  worth  your  while."  "I'll  be  there," 
Tom  replied,  and  he  hung  up  the 
phone. 

He  got  out  of  bed  and  began  to 
dress  slowly,  thinking  about  the  con- 
versation that  he  had  just  had.  "What 
could  she  possibly  have  to  say  to  me 
that  I  would  be  so  interested  in?"  he 
thought  to  himself,  but  it  really  did- 
n't bother  him  too  much,  because  so 
many  things  that  were  out  of  the  or- 
dinary had  happened  to  him  lately. 
He  wouldn't  have  been  a  bit  surprised 
if  when  he  got  there,  she  confessed 
to  writing  the  note  and  to  the  murder, 
if  it  was  murder  at  all. 

He  had  just  finished  putting  on 
his  tie  and  combing  his  hair,  when 
the  same  voice  that  had  awakened 
him  not  too  long  ago  floated  through 
the  door.  "Tom,  your  breakfast  is 
ready,  if  you  want  to  eat  now."  I'll 
be  down  in  a  minute,"  he  replied,  and 
he  began  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  his  attire.   All  of  a  sudden  the 


tliought  hit  him  that  this  was  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  he  only  had  48  more 
hours  to  catch  this  murderess,  that  is, 
if  he  was  planning  to  collect  the 
money  that  she  had  promised  if  he 
could  catch  her  in  that  length  of  time. 
As  he  stepped  out  in  the  hall,  he  was 
still  thinking  along  this  line,  but  it 
was  soon  interrupted  by  Eloise,  who 
was  coming  down  the  hall,  wearing  a 
smile  that  would  have  done  justice 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  "Good  morn- 
ing, Tom."  She  sounded  as  if  she 
had  all  of  the  happiness  in  the  world 
in  a  little  box  and  was  trying  to  give 
some  of  it  away  before  it  spoiled. 
"Did  you  have  a  good  night's  sleep?" 
"As  well  as  could  be  expected,  under 
the  circumstances,"  he  replied  with 
artificial  cheerfulness,  "but  I  never 
feel  like  I've  had  any  sleep  at  all  in 
the  morning."  She  laughed,  and  took 
him  by  the  hand.  "Well,  I'll  see  if 
I  can't  lead  you  down  the  stairs,  and 
maybe  a  cup  of  coffee  will  help  that 
grouchy  feeling  that  is  very  evident." 

Tom  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
down  the  stairs,  and  he  tried  his  best 
to  keep  his  mind  on  what  she  was 
saying,  but  as  he  started  down  the 
steps,  he  had  noticed  the  butler  stand- 
ing at  the  bottom,  still  dressed  like 
the  fashion  page  in  "Esquire."  Tom 
hadn't  really  noticed  the  butler  be- 
fore now,  but  when  Eloise  called 
down  the  stairs,  he  couldn't  help  it. 
She  said,  "James,  Mr.  Dawkins  and 
I  will  have  our  breakfast  now."  That 
name  "James"  had  hit  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  he  couldn't  help  but  think 
about  the  night  before.  He  remem- 
bered Eloise's  words  only  too  well. 
"I  heard  the  woman  call  one  of  her 
men  by  name.  She  called  him  'James,' 
not  that  that  will  help  any,  because 
there  must  be  at  least  a  thousand  men 
in  the  city  named  James."  When  she 
had  said  it  the  night  before,  it  hadn't 
had  much  significance,  but  now, 
somehow,  it  seemed  to  take  on  new 


importance.  What  if  James,  the  but-! 
ler,  were  actually  James,  the  bench- i 
man?  Tom  waved  the  thought  and} 
just  stacked  it  away  in  his  storehouse' 
to  use  at  a  later  date  if  he  could. 

He  followed  Eloise  into  the  dining 
room,  and  they  sat  down  to  breakfast. 
"Where  is  your  mother,"  Tom  que- 
ried. "Oh,  she  always  eats  very  early 
and  goes  down  to  the  Country  Club 
to  help  them  redecorate  the  place, 
and  believe  you  me,  it  certainly  does 
need  it  after  every  ball  like  they  had 
out  there  last  night."  Tom  tried  not 
to  show  his  surprise,  as  he  asked,  "Do 
you  mean  that  she  is  still  down  there 
after  what  happened  last  night?" 
Eloise  seemed  to  catch  the  hint  of 
surprise  in  Tom's  voice.  "You  need- 
n't be  so  surprised,  Mr.  Dawkins,  be^ 
cause  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
you  don't  know  about  this  family 
One  of  them  is  that  none  of  its  mem-i 
bers  were  very  closely  related,  includ 
ing  my  mother  and  father.  I  can  re 
member  a  time  in  the  not  too  dis-; 
tant  past  when  they  were  at  least 
companionable,  but  then,  and  don't 
ask  me  why,  they  seemed  to  become 
just  like  strangers.  I  could  never 
find  out  the  reason  why,  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  never  tried  too  hardJ 
For  the  past  few  years,  they  have  been 
just  like  strangers,  hardly  speaking 
to  each  other  except  when  they  had 
to  go  to  some  function  together  likej 
last  night,  so  you  needn't  expect  hei 
to  be  real  torn  up  about  his  death.' 
Tom  tried  to  laugh  what  he  had  jusl| 
heard  off  in  a  casual  manner.  "If  1 
keep  on,  I  will  know  this  family  lik( 
a  book,  and  that's  not  too  good  unlesf 
you  are  planning  to  become  a  pan 
of  it."  "Who  knows,  Tom,  maybe 
you  might  someday."  Eloise's  answei 
left  him  speechless,  and  they  finishec 
their  breakfast  in  absolute  silence. 

As  they  got  up  from  the  table 
Tom  turned  to  Eloise  and  said,  "Well 
your  unwelcome  guest  must  be  get 
ting  along  now,  because  I  have  t( 
keep  a  date  with  another  female.'j 
"If  I'm  not  being  too  inquisitive,  couk 
I  please  ask  who  it  is?"  Eloise  retortec 
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almost  as  a  joke.  "I  won't  have  a 
guest  of  mine  just  running  off  to 
meet  any  female."  "You  know  me, 
all  business  and  no  pleasure.  I've 
still  got  a  murderess  to  catch,  and  a 
woman  called  me  this  morning  who 
thinks  that  she  might  be  able  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  case.  It  was  June 
Black."  "Come  to  think  of  it,  Tom, 
she  might  be  able  to  do  just  that,  be- 
cause she  has  been  a  friend  of  the 
family  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
Tell  you  what  I'll  do,  just  to  keep 
from  losing  you  just  as  I  have  gotten 
you,  I'll  drive  you  out  to  your  date, 
and  I  promise  not  to  listen  to  a  word 
jthat  either  of  you  says."  "Well,  here 
Ijl  go  again  imposing  on  your  hospi- 
Itality,  but  I  accept,  on  the  grounds 
that  I  would  have  to  pay  a  cab,  and 
he  woudn't  be  half  as  nice  to  talk  to 
as  you,"  Tom  said,  as  he  turned  in 
the  direction  of  his  room. 

He  returned  to  his  room,  picked  up 
his  coat,  and  started  back  down  the 
stairs.  Eloise  was  waiting  at  the  bot- 
tom with  the  keys  to  the  car  in  her 
hand.  They  walked  out  into  the  crisp, 
wintry  air  of  the  morning,  and  got 
into  the  same  car  that  they  bad  gone 
in  to  the  office  in  last  night.  Tom 
drove,  and  there  was  very  little  said 
jby  either,  except  a  few  references  to 
Ihow  cold  it  had  gotten  during  the 
night,  and  Eloise  had  Tom  to  look  at 
a  few  Christmas  decorations  that  she 
seemed  to  think  were  unusually 
pretty. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes 
until  he  rolled  into  the  parking  lot  at 
|the  Country  Club,  and  both  of  them 
jgot  out  of  the  car.  June  Black  was 
jstanding  just  inside  the  door  as  they 
{entered  and  told  them  to  put  their 
coats  in  the  coat  room  off  to  the  side 
of  the  main  hall.  "What  I  have  to 
tell  you  won't  take  long,  Mr.  Daw- 
kins,  and  it  may  not  be  of  any  value 
to  you,  but  I  hope  it  will  help  to  catch 
the  murderer  in  some  way.  I  guess 
tyou  are  wondering  how  I  know  that 
you  are  looking  for  a  murderer.  Well, 
Mrs.  Martin  came  in  just  before  I 
called  you  on  her  way  here,  and  she 


pretty  well  briefed  me  on  what  you 
had  told  her  last  night."  By  this  time, 
they  had  reached  a  door  in  the  back 
of  the  building,  and  they  entered  a 
small  office.  June  didn't  seem  to  ob- 
ject to  Eloise's  presence,  so  she  came 
with  them.  As  she  closed  the  door 
behind  them,  June  turned  to  Tom 
and  said,  "I've  known  the  Martin 
family  for  a  long  time,  and  I  guess 
you  may  say  that  I  know  all  of  their 
ups  and  downs  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, but  there  is  no  need  of  boring 
you  with  their  life  history,  so  I'll  get 
straight  to  the  point.  As  Eloise  can 
tell  you,  Mr.  Martin  was  a  man  of 
fast-changing  fancies,  and  he  was 
very  liberal  with  his  money  if  he  de- 
cided that  he  liked  someone,  so  he 
was  continually  giving  his  money  to 
every,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  that 
would  come  along,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  few  women  that  he  spent  a  little 
money  on.  Another  thing  that  you 
might  call  a  weakness  in  him  was 
that  he  never  could  make  up  his  mind 
who  he  wanted  to  be  his  principal 
heir.  He  changed  his  will  several 
times  in  the  past  few  years,  and  no 
one  really  knew  whom  he  had  finally 
decided  upon.  Only  he  and  his  law- 
yer knew  the  contents  of  his  last  will, 
and  his  lawyer  died  about  two  weeks 
ago  of  a  heart  attack.  I'm  not  much 
of  a  detective,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
two  cases  were  very  similar.  What 
I  really  called  you  here  to  tell  you 
was  that  he  had  a  woman  that  he  was 
very  fond  of.  She  lives  at  this  ad- 
dress, and  maybe  she  can  help  you  in 
some  way."  She  handed  Tom  a  piece 
of  paper  with  a  name  written  on  it 
and  an  address  in  one  of  the  more 
fashionable  hotels  in  the  city.  Tom 
looked  at  the  name.  "Delores 
Warner,"  he  said  almost  under  his 
breath.  He  looked  up  at  June.  "Well, 
thanks  for  the  help,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  do  some  good.  Are  you  ready 
to  chauffeur  me  to  this  address, 
Eloise,"  he  said  as  he  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  door.  "No,  but  I'll 
ride  along  with  you,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  she  replied,  and  with  a  laugh. 


said  to  June,  "I  have  the  hardest  time 
keeping  up  with  this  man,  June.  If 
you  don't  see  me  again,  you  can  rest 
assured  that  he  has  either  gotten  me 
killed  or  married  me." 

When  they  got  in  the  car,  Tom 
turned  to  Eloise  and  said,  "If  you 
don't  stop  talking  about  my  marrying 
you,  I'm  liable  to  do  just  that."  "I 
dare  you,"  she  snapped  back,  with 
faked  anger.  She  seemed  just  to  flow 
into  Tom's  arms,  and  almost  before 
they  knew  that  it  had  happened,  they 
were  locked  in  an  embrace  and  kiss 
that  would  have  done  justice  to  any 
moving  picture  clench.  Eloise  pulled 
back,  and  with  a  pleased  look  on  her 
face,  said,  "You  have  a  murderess  to 
catch,  remember?"  "You  can  think 
of  some  of  the  most  unpleasant 
thoughts  at  the  most  inopportune 
times,  but  I  can  promise  you  that  you 
haven't  seen  the  last  of  this  young 
man  yet,"  Tom  replied  with  a  smile. 
"I  didn't  hear  anyone  mention  that 
either  of  us  was  going  to  leave  the 
other,"  she  said,  and  kissed  him  light- 
ly on  the  mouth. 

They  rolled  up  to  the  hotel,  and 
Tom  told  Eloise  that  she  should  stay 
in  the  car,  because  there  was  no  tell- 
ing what  he  might  run  into  up  there. 
She  finally  consented,  but  she  told 
him  that  if  he  wasn't  back  in  thirty 
minutes,  she  was  coming  up  to  get 
him.  He  turned  toward  the  hotel  and 
walked  into  the  lobby  straight  to  the 
elevator.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  was 
standing  outside  the  door  to  Delores 
Warner's  apartment.  He  rang  the 
bell  and  a  woman  in  her  late  twen- 
ties or  early  thirties  opened  the  door. 
She  was  far  from  unattractive,  and  in 
the  right  mood,  Tom  might  have  even 
considered  her  a  raving  beauty.  "I'm 
Tom  Dawkins,  not  that  that  will 
mean  anything  to  you,  but  if  you  don't 
mind,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions about  a  Mr.  Martin,  whom,  I'm 
told,  you  knew  quite  well."  "Come 
in,  Mr.  Dawkins,"  she  replied  with  a 
smile  that  would  have  made  an  iron 
bar  melt  into  nothingness.  "I'll  tell 
( Continued  on  page  11) 
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EYES 

Purple  stained  eyes: 

We  xvatch  the  -wild-marked  blossoms 

Which  in  night  water 

Twist  with  sanguine  quivering 

Beneath  heaven  and  cold  moon. 


WILLOW 

Held  by  wind,  pale  clouds 

She  strokes  in  strange  perspective 

And  lures  their  sadness 

To  live  in  dark  green  waters 

Mirrored  where  she  bows  in  death. 

Five 

Japanese 
Lyrics 

— William  Tucker 

FOUNTAINS 

Murmuring  amid 
The  firefly  light  of  evening 
And  children's  voices, 
To  the  pool  the  fountain  sinks, 
Dies  in  the  hand  which  grasps  it. 


NIGHT 

Across  the  dark  sea 
Night  with  a  wan,  ghostly  crew 
To  the  green  shore  rows. 
But  on  the  slim  masts  aloft 
Souls  alone  tip  the  bright  stars. 


< 


DAWN 

Like  a  child,  dawn  yawns 
And,  pushing  the  coverlet 
Of  night  away,  walks 
Through  a  secret  lost  garden 
To  the  horizon  and  West. 
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Hl9  IdAUGHS  mo  MORE9  - 

— Bill  Splawn 


ILet  me  see,  the  food  sack.  Not 
lexactly  an  eight  -  course  banquet. 
Enough  to  last  until  tomorrow  any- 
way. Jim  better  hurry.  He  should 
have  been  back  by  now.  Damn  this 
heat.  That  rain  this  morning  didn't 
Ihelp  any  either.  Only  made  things 
sticky.  When  I  get  back  to  Gambazi 
I'm  going  to  sleep  a  month. 

What  had  Jim  said  before  he  left? 

"I'll  be  back  day  after  tomorrow 
with  some  of  those  Zantanya  head- 
hunters  and  have  you  back  to  head- 
quarters in  no  time." 

Headhunters!  That  was  why  we 
were  out  here  a  hundred  miles  from 
civilization  in  the  first  place.  There 
had  been  rumors  that  the  Zantanyas 
iwere  practicing  their  little  hobby 
again  after  three  years  of  obedience 
to  his  majesty,  King  George  VI.  So, 
Jim  and  me  had  been  sent  out  from 
the  British  compound  at  Gambazi  to 
investigate. 

After  gathering  supplies  for  the 
four-day  trek,  we  left  the  meager  lux- 
uries of  the  compound  and,  accom- 
panied by  two  native  bearers,  fol- 
lowed the  Zwangi  River  as  it  zigzag- 
ged through  the  oppressive,  steamy 
wilderness  of  the  Congo.  On  the  sec- 
jond  day  we  altered  our  direction  due 
[South,  left  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
plunged  into  G'zembis  territory.  For 
two  more  days  we  cut  and  hacked  our 
way  through  the  mass  of  vegitation. 
I  When  we  finally  reached  the  Zan- 
tanya kraal  we  found  nothing.  They 
were  innocence  incarnate.  Not  even 
|a  stray  skull  lying  around.  There  was 
isomething  fishy  about  this  whole 
imess.  A  rumor  of  this  kind  passed 
bn  by  the  natives  usually  had  some 
ibasis  for  truth.  But  what  could  we 
ido?  Our  hands  were  tied.  We  thought 
iof  taking  the  chief  back  for  question- 
ing but  decided  against  it.  If  there 
was  nothing  to  it,  no  need  to  get  the 


natives  riled  up  for  nothing.  After 
a  day's  rest  we  started  back  empty- 
handed. 

On  the  morning  after  our  depar- 
ture, it  happened.  The  going  was  a 
little  easier,  although  the  hacked 
vines  were  already  beginning  to  grow 
again,  and  I  wasn't  paying  much  at- 
tention to  the  trail.  Then,  without 
any  warning  whatsoever,  a  wriggling 
mass  of  muscle  was  wrapped  around 
my  leg  all  the  way  to  the  thigh.  Py- 
thon! Before  Jim  could  pull  its  head 
far  enough  away  to  slice  it  off,  my 
leg  was  broken  and  the  bearers  gone. 
The  natives  are  especially  afraid  of 
the  python  because  of  its  power  to 
kill  without  a  mark  of  a  bite.  They 
never  returned. 

The  pain  was  unbearable  until  Jim 
straightened  the  bones  and  strapped 
a  splint  on  with  our  belts.  I  never 
would  have  made  it  to  headquarters 
with  only  Jim  to  help,  so  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  for  him  to  return  to 
the  Zantanya  kraal  and  get  help. 

After  building  a  fire,  gathering  an 
ample  supply  of  wood,  and  placing 
everything  within  my  reach,  he  left. 
That  was  day  before  yesterday.  He 
should  have  been  back  this  morning. 
What's  happened?  Where  is  he?  Has 
he  run  out  on  me?  Left  me  to  die 
here  helpless  and  alone?  No,  he  could 
not  do  that,  would  he?  We've  been 
through  too  much  together  for  him 
to  do  that. 

I  remember  that  first  night  I  met 
Jim  Cameron.  In  one  of  those  hooch 
joints  in  Algiers  after  the  war.  The 
place  was  filled  with  the  riff-raff  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  world.  There 
were  even  a  few  Japs.  One  of  them 
in  particular  was  especially  loud  and 
raucous.  I  was  half  gone  myself  and 
when  he  tried  to  lure  the  floozie  away 
w^ho  was  sharing  my  liquor,  I  was  just 
the  boy  to  let  him  hold  one  right  in 


the  kisser  with  a  half  empty  beer  bot- 
tle. The  smoke  must  have  hung  pret- 
ty thick  because  I  didn't  realize  how 
big  he  was  until  he  hit  the  floor  and 
lay  looking  up  at  me  with  murder  in 
his  eyes,  the  froth  dripping  from  his 
huge  jowls.  He  looked  like  one  of 
those  wrestlers  you  see  in  the  movies 
and  he  must  have  been  a  champ  be- 
cause when  he  slapped  me  across  the 
back  of  the  neck  I  fell  like  a  ton  of 
bricks.  Bang!  The  prettiest  stars  I 
e.'er  saw. 

I  woke  up  stretched  in  the  mud 
outside  with  cannons  exploding  at  the 
nape  of  my  neck. 

"Fellow,  you  should  pick  the  cruds 
you  fight  with.  That  nip  could  have 
torn  you  apart  with  his  bare  hands." 

"Yeah.  Got  a  nail?" 

"Here  you  are." 

He  pulled  out  a  pack  of  I.uckies 
and  offered  me  one.  When  he  bent 
over  I  got  my  first  good  look  at  him. 
He  wore  faded  khaki  pants  and  a  plaid 
shirt.  He  was  sorta  tall  and  I  guess 
he  could  be  called  handsome.  But  the 
thing  that  drew  my  attention  was  a 
scar  from  his  left  eye  to  the  temple. 
It  gave  his  eyes  a  habitual  crinkle,  as 
if  he  was  laughing  on  the  inside  all 
the  time. 

"Light?" 

"Thanks."  I  pulled  myself  to  a 
vertical  position  but  had  to  lean 
against  the  front  of  the  cafe  for  sup- 
port. 

"What  interest  you  got  in  me?" 

"None  in  particular.  I  just  don't 
like  to  see  a  fellow  American  get 
splattered  on  the  floor  of  a  dump  like 
this.  If  he's  gotta  die,  let  him  die 
decent." 

"Well,  thanks  anyway."  I  started 
to  go  my  way. 

"Wait  a  minute,  buddy.  You  got 
somewhere  to  stay?" 
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"Does  anybody  these  days?  No, 
no,  I  ain't" 

"Want  a  job?" 
"What  doin'?" 

"Well,  I  got  a  truck  of  my  own. 
I  haul  supplies  from  the  coast  inland 
about  three  hundred  miles  to  a  rock 
quarry  at  Sidi  Aba.  It's  mighty  lone- 
some work.  You  could  spell  me  every 
now  and  then.  I  can't  pay  much  but 
at  least  you  won't  get  in  trouble  with 
any  more  wops  like  that  one  back 
there." 

So  that's  how  it  started.  I  rode 
that  damn  refugee  from  a  junk  pile 
back  and  forth  over  that  stinkin'  sand 
for  three  solid  months.  But  I  got 
paid  enough  to  eat  regularly  and  it 
was  better  than  nothing.  Jim  and  I 
got  along  okay.  In  fact,  I'd  say  we 
got  to  be  pretty  close  friends.  He 
was  always  the  big  man  between  us 
though.  He  always  got  the  prettier 
girls,  the  higher  paying  jobs,  higher 
everything.  But  I  didn't  mind.  I  was 
satisfied  with  just  living,  until  I  met 
Carole. 

Jim  and  me  had  stuck  together 
after  he  sold  his  truck  and  we  be- 
came a  couple  of  wanderers,  working 
where  we  found  work  and  traveling 
from  one  country  to  another.  We 
were  working  the  docks  at  Cape 
Town  in  South  Africa,  me  as  a  dock 
hand,  him  as  assistant  foreman.  He 
had  gone  inland  to  ride  back  with  a 
large  cargo  of  something  or  other, 
when  I  walked  into  the  office  of  the 
shipping  clerk  one  day  and  there  she 
was.  She  was  sitting  behind  a  desk 
typing  something.  She  glanced  up 
and  then  back  to  her  work.  Neat  and 
trim  she  was  and  very  efficient  look- 
ing. I  think  I  loved  her  the  first  mo- 
ment I  saw  her.  I  stumbled  out  for- 
getting what  I  had  come  for. 

I  asked  her  for  a  date  the  next 
day  and  she  refused.  But  I  kept  try- 
ing and  finally  she  gave  in  and  went 
out  with  me.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun 
after  that.  There  are  not  many 
places  you  can  take  a  girl  like  Carole 
in  Cape  Town  but  whatever  we  did 
we  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it. 
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Sometimes  we  would  take  long 
walks  along  the  waterfront  and  talk 
about  nothing  in  particular.  Just 
talk.  Other  times  we  would  take  a 
picnic  lunch  to  the  edge  of  town  and 
sit  and  talk.  I  never  tried  anything 
with  her.  I  played  it  real  cool.  I 
wasn't  going  to  do  anything  to  spoil 
it. 

Then  one  night  we  went  to  a  party 
held  by  the  company  we  worked  for. 
We  were  sitting  at  a  table  backed 
against  the  wall  when  up  walks  Jim 
Cameron,  smiling  the  way  he  always 
does  in  front  of  women. 

"Hello,  Carole.  'Lo,  Sam." 
"I  see  you  two  have  already  met." 
"Oh,  yes."   She  said  it  with  too 
much  enthusiasm  to  suit  me. 

I  ordered  another  drink  and  fell 
into  a  moody  silence.  What  right 
had  he  to  butt  in?  The  more  I  list- 
ened to  them  talk  and  laugh,  the 
more  I  could  taste  his  blood.  Finally 
he  asked  for  a  dance  and  they  walked 
out  on  the  floor.  I  didn't  see  either 
of  them  the  rest  of  the  party. 

At  first  I  thought  maybe  they  had 
gone  out  for  some  air  but  after  I  had 
chain-smoked  a  pack  of  weeds,  I 
grabbed  a  couple  of  whiskey  bottles 
from  a  serving  table  and  left. 

Back  in  our  room  I  finished  off 
one  of  my  two  bottles  and  was  just 
about  to  start  on  the  second  when  he 
walked  in. 

"Well,  the  lover  returns!"  He 
didn't  say  anything. 

"Did  ya  git  the  little  lady  home 
safe  and  sound?  Huh,  did  ya?" 

"Take  it  easy,  Sam.  You  been 
drinking  too  much." 

"Take  it  easy  he  says.  You  been 
drinkin'  too  much  he  says.  What 
damn  right  you  got  to  tell  me  to  take 
it  easy?  What  right?  What  did  you 
expect  me  to  do?  Shake  your  hand 
and  say  I  hope  you  had  a  nice  time 
with  my  girl?  My  girl,  do  you  hear? 
My  little  Carole,  my  sweet  little 
Carole.  But  I  don't  guess  she's 
sweet  anymore.  Did  you  rape  her 
or  did  she  fight  at  all,  huh?" 
"You're  drunk.  Shut  up!" 


"Hell,  yeah.  I'm  drunk.  I'm 
drunk  enough  to  cut  ya  into  little 
pieces!"  I  grabbed  the  empty  bottle 
and  bust  it  on  the  table.  Holding  the 
jagged  neck  in  my  hand,  I  tried  to 
rise  but  couldn't.  It  dropped  to  the 
floor  and  I  slumped  over  the  table 
and  cried  like  a  baby.  Just  like  a 
baby. 

"Look,  Sam,  I  want  you  to  listen 
to  me  and  don't  say  a  blasted  word 
until  I  finish.  Carole  and  me,  we're 
in  love.  We've  been  in  love  since  a 
week  after  I  got  back.  We're  going 
to  be  married  tomorrow. 

"Get  out!" 

"It's  something  that  can't 
be  helped." 
"Get  out!" 

"I  wish  you  didn't  feel  that  way." 
When  I  looked  up  again  he  was 
gone. 

I  left  the  next  morning.  For  the 
next  three  years  I  hoboed  my  way 
around  Africa,  sometimes  working 
my  way  from  place  to  place,  some- 
times stowing  away  in  the  back  ol 
a  truck  or  train.  I  never  stayed  ir 
one  place  for  long.  Occasionally  I'd 
stop  and  get  a  job  for  a  little  spend 
ing  money  but  I  was  usually  gone 
again  within  a  month. 

Finally  I  ceased  to  blame  Jim  foi 
what  had  happened.  Time  is  a  grea 
thing.  It  heals  your  wounds.  Leave! 
a  scar  maybe  but  closes  the  cut. 

Then  one  day  I  walked  into  a  smal 
village  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cong 
and  there  he  was.  I  didn't  say  any 
thing.  Three  years  was  a  long  time 
He  saw  me  at  the  same  moment  bu 
didn't  move  at  first.  Just  looked  a 
me.  Then  he  walked  slowly  over.  Hi 
eyes  still  gave  you  that  impression  o 
inner  laughter.  But  he  was  oddl 
solemn  and  quiet.  His  face  had 
million  lines. 

"Hi,  Jim." 

"  'Lo,  Sam.  It's  been  a  long  time 
hasn't  it?" 

"Yeah,  it  has." 

"What  you  been  doing  with  you; 
self?" 

"Nothing  special.  And  you?" 
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"I'm  the  BPP  now." 
"Oh?  The  British  Provincial  Po- 
hce." 

The  conversation  was  kind  of 
awkward.  Like  a  couple  of  kids 
who've  met  for  the  first  time.  Final- 
ly I  had  to  say  it. 

"Look,  Jim,  about  that  night.  I 
!  was  drunk.  I  didn't  know  wliat  I  was 
saying. 

"Forget  it." 
I  "Tell  Carole  Pm  sorry,  will  you?" 
I  "Carole's  dead."  He  said  it  with 
jno  emotion  whatsoever.  Even  his 
,eyes  lost  their  sparkle  when  he  said 
i those  words. 
"What!" 

"Over  a  year  ago  in  childbirth." 

I  couldn't  believe  it.  She  had  been 
so  young  and  alive.  I  stood  as  though 
rooted  to  the  ground  beneath  my 
feet.  Several  seconds  passed. 

"There's  no  need  to  tell  you  Pm 
sorry." 

"No." 

He  turned  and  began  to  walk 
away.  Suddenly  he  hesitated, 
turned,  and  came  back. 

"How  about  coming  back  to  Gam- 
bazi  with  me  and  join  up?  Pm  pretty 
sure  I  can  get  you  in.  It's  not  mudh 
of  a  life,  but  from  the  looks  of  you, 
you've  been  doing  worse." 

So  this  was  the  result.  Lying  here 
in  this  stinkin'  heat  with  a  broken 
leg  a  hundred  miles  from  life  and 
safety.  Why  the  hell  don't  he  come 
back.  Well,  Pm  not  going  to  lie  here 
and  die.  I'll  s^how  him.  I'll  get  back 
to  Gambazi  if  I  have  to  crawl  every 
foot  of  the  way.  When  I  do  get  back 
he  won't  live  five  minutes. 

My  leg  don't  hurt  anymore.  I 
can't  feel  a  thing.  If  I  make  myself 
a  cratch  and  take  my  time  I'll  get 
back.  I've  got  my  revolver  and 
should  be  able  to  shoot  a  little  game. 
But  there's  only  three  bullets  left.  I 
bad  to  scare  off  the  jackal  last  night. 

Got  to  get  up.  Try  but  my  leg. 
Let  me  see.  Oh,  Damn  it.  Jim  will 
come  back  or  I'll  die  here! 

It's  getting  dark.  Another  fifteen 
minutes  and  I'll  be  back  in  the  hell  of 


blackness  and  sound  I  went  through 
last  night.  I  don't  think  I  can  last 
throug^h  it  again.  Pll  use  one  of  those 
bullets  first.  What  am  I  talking 
about?  I  got  to  get  that  kind  of 
thinking  out  of  my  mind.  I  don't 
want  to  die.  Jim  will  come  back. 

"What's  that?  Who's  there?" 
There's  somebody  in  those  bushes. 
No,  it  was  nothing.  Get  hold  of  your- 
se'lf.  You  can't  blow  up  at  a  time 
like  this. 

There.  I  knew  there  was  some- 
body there.  Jim? 


"Is  that  you,  Jim?  Lord,  am  I 
glad  you're  back.  I  was  beginning 
to  worry.  Come  on  .  .  .  Aie!  No! 
No!  Go  away!  Go  away!" 

Standing  in  front  of  Sam  was  a 
huge,  black,  glistening  Negro.  At 
his  waist  dangled  a  wrinkled  and 
shriveled  head.  Its  features  were  in- 
distinguishable yet  there  was  one 
thing.  A  scar  that  stretched  from  the 
corner  of  the  left  eye  to  the  temple. 
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you  everything  I  can  to  help  you." 
Tom  entered  the  room,  which  was 
lavishly  furnished  with  the  best  that 
money  could  buy,  and  he  took  a  seat 


on  the  sofa.  As  Delores  seated  herself 
opposite,  Tom  could  see  that  she  had 
been  crying,  but  it  was  hard  to  tell 
if  these  were  tears  because  she  actu- 
ally cared  for  him,  or  because  she  had 
lost  the  benevolent  man  that  kept  up 
this  apartment.  He  hoped  that  the 
former  was  the  case,  because  it  would 
be  a  welcome  relief  to  find  a  woman 
that  really  cared  for  Mr.  Martin. 

"Well,  Miss  Warner,  I'll  start  off 
by  asking  you  the  same  question  that 
I've  asked  everyone  so  far.   Do  you 
know  who  Mr.  Martin  named  as  his 
principal  heir  in  his  will?"  "I  never 
actually  saw  the  will,  Mr.  Dawkins, 
but  John  told  me  that  he  was  going 
to  make  out  a  new  will,  about  a 
month  ago,  and  he  said  that  I  was 
to  be  the  principal  heir  in  it.   I  did 
my  best  to  make  him  wait  until  he  had 
had  time  to  think  this  move  over,  but 
he  said  that  he  was  going  to  do  it, 
and  about  a  week  after  that,  he  came 
back  here  just  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
made  out  the  will  that  way."  This 
was  at  least  getting  him  somewhere 
after  all,  not  that  he  knew  where,  be- 
cause he  was  still  looking  for  a  wom- 
an that  sounded  like  her  voice  over 
the  telephone  and  in  the  office  that 
nig'ht,  and  this  was  certainly  not  her. 
The  more  Tom  thought  about,  it  the 
more  he  decided  that  none  of  the 
women  that  were  involved  in  the  case 
sounded  right  for  the  woman's  voice. 
He  turned  back  to  his  conversation 
with  Delores.  "Can  you  give  me  any 
suggestion  to  who  might  have  wanted 
to  kill  Mr.  Martin?"  "I  guess  I  had 
about  as  good  a  motive  as  anyone, 
with  the  will  made  out  in  my  favor, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  would  not 
have  done  anything  in  the  world  like 
that."  At  this  point,  she  broke  down, 
and  the  flood  of  tears  that  had  been 
welling  up  in  her  ever  since  Tom  had 
come  in  burst  forth.  Tom  hated  to 
watch  a  woman  cry,  and  was  very 
glad  When  she  stopped.   "I'm  sorry, 
Mr.  Dawkins,  but  I  think  you'd  better 
go.   Pm  not  in  the  mood  to  answer 
any  more  questions."   "Well,  thank 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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OTl)  FAIR 


Not  too  long  ago,  I  remember,  an 
American  male  (his  name,  drat  the 
luck,  I  have  forgotten)  evoked  a 
coast-to-coast  chorus  of  angry  "izzat- 
sos?"  from  the  fair  sex  by  declaring 
that  men  are  really  better  looking 
than  women.  May  he  have  a  long 
and  happy  life.  Of  course,  this  is 
nothing  new  to  us  men.  We  found 
that  out  when  we  started  to  shave  off 
the  whiskers  in  the  late  nineties  and 
got  a  good  look  at  our  faces.  Some  of 
the  men  quickly  grew  the  whiskers 
back,  the  shock  was  too  much  for 
them.  If  women  were  better  looking 
than  men,  we  would  be  going  to  the 
beauty  shops  in  droves,  as  they  do, 
in  the  hope  of  improving  the  work  of 
nature. 

We  all  know  that  the  quest  for 
beauty  has  been  the  woman's  major 
pursuit  in  life  since  Adam  made  the 
mistake  of  being  lonely.  I  will  have 
to  admit  that  some  women  are  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  in  their  natural  state, 
without  all  the  pancake  mix,  lipstick, 
mud  and  what  have  you. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  last  year's 
statistics  and  see  what  they  have  to 
say  about  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  making  the  women  look  almost  as 
good  as  the  men.  The  statisticians 
have  not  yet  assembled  all  the  figures, 
but  they  estimate  that  last  year  the 
staggering  sum  of  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  was  spent  in  that  female 
preoccupation.  Wonder  what  the 
statistics  are  for  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Honest,  girls,  was  it  really  necessary 
to  spend  that  much  money  on  your 
looks? 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
am  not  griping  about  all  this.  If  it 
takes  half  a  billion  greenbacks  every 


year  to  keep  the  gals  as  beautiful  as 
they  are,  I  guess  we  better  looking 
men  can  at  least  afford  to  be  tolerant. 
Of  course,  some  will  say  that  women 
are  foolish  to  spend  that  much  money 
merely  to  enhance  their  external 
beauty  (if  they  have  any)  from  the 
neck  up.  Some  could  stand  a  lot  of 
improvement  from  the  neck  down  too. 

One  of  these  days  when  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  go  uptown  and 
take  a  look  at  the  fair  (?)  sex  as  they 
pass  by  you.  Notice  how  they  walk, 
look,  and  anything  else  you  might  de- 
sire to  notice.  I  will  bet  you  my  room 
in  Carlisle  Hall,  if  you  could  see  that 
same  girl  early  one  morning  you 
would  not  know  her. 

The  girl  of  today  does  not  care  if 
men  lift  their  hats  or  not  so  long  as 
she  can  make  them  lift  their  eyes. 
Another  remarkable  thing  about  a 
woman  is  that  she  can  hold  a  safety 
pin  and  a  lighted  cigarette  in  her 
mouth  at  the  same  time.  How  do 
women  get  what  they  want?  Simple, 
they  developed  the  first  successful 
"fluid-drive"  (tears)  long  before  they 
thought  about  cars.  One  other  thing, 
if  you  have  trouble  telling  the  men 
from  the  girls,  you  may  safely  tip 
your  hat  to  any  trousered  person  not 
smoking  a  pipe  or  cigar.  Even  this 
is  not  always  a  sure  fire  way. 

Did  you  know  that  women  are  like 
chairs?  They  vary  in  shape  and  size, 
and  all  can  be  had.  Some  are  like  ma- 
hogany chairs,  they  lose  their  polish 
after  you  are  married  to  them.  Some 
are  like  Chippendale  chairs,  you  have 
to  handle  them  carefully.  Some  are 
like  seats  in  Congress;  they  have  to 
be  won  over. 


— Colonel  South 


Man's  opinion  of  women  can  be 
summed  up  in  this  story:  A  poor 
Greek  asked  a  prophet  whether  Sa- 
tan had  a  wife.  The  prophet  assured  : 
him  that  Satan  did  not  have  a  wife; 
in  fact  he  didn't  want  a  wife.  "Alas," 
groaned  the  poor  man,  wringing  his 
hands,  "what  sins  have  I  committed 
to  merit  a  punishment  greater  than 
Satan's?" 

Now,  fellows,  for  a  few  tips  about 
the  Ladies.  Never  ask  a  woman  how 
old  she  is.  She  is  as  old  as  she  feels' 
like  telling  and  you  can  be  sure  it  isi 
anywhere  between  10  and  20  years 
younger.  Watch  out  for  single  girls 
that  want  to  change  their  names. 
When  your  girl  starts  to  knit  socks 
for  you,  your  number  is  up. 

When  a  woman  takes  a  turn  for 
the  worst  you  can  bet  she's  driving 
a  car  at  the  time.  The  definition  of 
an  unattractive  girl  is  this:  She  looks 
like  she  washed  her  face  and  then 
ironed  it. 

Ladies,  before  you  grab  the  roll- 
ing pin  and  come  running,  let  ma 
hasten  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
I  enjoy  more  than  to  be  around  yov 
and  talk  to  you.  In  my  humble  opin^ 
ion  all  girls,  no  matter  what,  are  beau 
tiful  and  wonderful  in  their  own  way 
No  matter  what  is  said  about  spend 
ing  a  half  a  billion  bucks  on  youi 
external  looks  and  your  methods  o: 
getting  a  man,  we  can't  do  a  thinj 
with  you  or  without  you. 

I  wish  to  withdraw  from  this  sub 
ject  gracefully  by  quoting  Osca 
Wilde's  sagacious  dictum:  "Go< 
made  woman  both  beautiful  and  fool 
ish;  beautiful,  that  man  might  lov 
her;  foolish,  that  she  might  love  him. 
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Don's  barefeet  shifted  slowly 
through  the  white  sands  of  the  New 
England  beach-'head.  The  moon  rose 
silently  over  a  sleepless,  rustling  sea 
jand  reflected  an  ominous  stillness. 

He  pulled  himself  up  on  a  molded, 
moss-covered  stone  and  looked  out 
over  the  frothing  white-capped  wa- 
ters. 

"She's  pretty  restless  tonight,"  he 
mused.  "Storms  probably  brewing. 
Guess  I'd  better  get  it  over." 

He  climbed  down  slowly,  reluc- 
tantly, and  walked  along  the  beach. 

The  moon  rolled  behind  a  cloud, 
then  sauntered  out,  and  let  flow  a 
stream  of  shimmering  light  on  a  con- 
voy of  breakers  going  swiftly  to  de- 
struction. 

"I  shouldn't  worry  about  them, 
they'll  get  by.  Hell,  somebody'll  take 


care  of  them." 

Don  mused  softly  to  himself  and 
blew  a  smoke  ring  into  the  coOl  crisp 
air. 

The  big  ocean  swells  grew  wilder, 
higher,  and  then  crashed  defiantly  on 
the  beachhead  as  though  cursing  the 
moon  for  revealing  its  hidden  evils  in 
the  almost  daylight  night. 

Don  kicked  the  sand  and  threw  it 
high  into  the  air  with  his  foot. 

"Damn!  What  can  I  do?  Maybe 
it's  cowardice  to  try  this  .  .  .  running 
off  like  this.  Something  bad  could 
happen  to  them  tonight  with  no  one 
there.  Maybe  I'd  better  not  .  .  ." 

And  then  almost  like  a  whisper 
from  the  whining  wind  a  voice  spoke. 

"Go  on  Don,  now  you  are  being  a 
coward.  Go  ahead  and  do  it." 

A  crack  of  thunder  frightened  him 


to  his  senses.  He  looked  around 
quickly  like  a  scared  child  who  rea- 
lizes he  is  alone  in  the  dark.  The 
moon  was  gone.  The  storm  was  com- 
ing up  fast,  a  real  northeaster.  He 
could  see  whitecaps  on  the  ocean 
now.  It  had  changed  from  a  sea  of 
calm  to  one  of  evil  and  danger— from 
a  gentle  child  to  a  monster  of  roaring 
curses  and  mad  dog  frothing. 

He  couldn't  do  it,  he  couldn't.  He 
turned  and  raced  with  the  howling 
wind  ringing  in  his  ears.  Almost 
there,  just  a  little  further. 

He  knew  he  could  never  have  done 
it.  He  hadn't  the  courage;  besides, 
they  were  his  responsibility.  He  was 
there  now.  He  flew  up  the  stairs  and 
lighted  the  beacon.  The  ships  would 
be  safe  tonight,  safe  from  the  rocks. 
The  storm  had  broken  and  the  keeper 
was  back. 


Oh,  to  be  free  to  walk  the  earth  again 
And  breathe  spring  air  for  love  of  it  alone. 
To  hear  the  hoofs  of  dappled  drops  of  rain 
Trample  the  crumpled  leaf  and  thawing  stone. 
To  press  a  sponge  of  sod  with  naked  feet. 
To  watch  the  crocus  swell  within  its  womb, 
^^O^^t^tC/C  ^^^^       P^^^^      hidden  petals  beat,  — Karl  Griffin 

To  peer  at  last  upon  a  newborn  bloom. 
This  was  my  cry  when  winter  stalked  the  land: 
Withering  bud  and  twig  with  bitter  breath. 
Clawing  the  young  trees  with  the  sleet's  sharp  hand 
Until  the  wounded  wood  lay  raped  to  death. 
But  now  upon  these  scrawny  limbs  I  spy 
A  golden  haze,  the  down  of  puberty. 
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It  was  exactly  6:15;  that's  what 
his  watch  said,  the  hands  cutting  an 
ahnost  perfect  square  from  the  rec- 
tang-ular  face  where  all  the  numbers 
were  small  g-old  circles  which  caught 
the  harsh  light  of  twilight  and  the 
sun  now  dropping  behind  some  pur- 
ple roof  across  the  park.  Cullen 
tilted  ihis  watch  slightly  to  see  more 
clearly  the  'hour.  He  sat  huddled 
coldly,  a  heap  of  dark  gray  wool,  on 
a  bench  which  faced  the  still  lake, 
the  park's  only  attraction,  and  the 
hard-beaten  orange  ground  and 
swings  across  the  way.  He  was  alone 
—except  for  a  flock  of  dirty,  ragged- 
sweater  children  who  anticipated  no 
desperate,  piercing  calls  for  them  and 
laughed,  quarreled  noisily  in  the  al- 
most-darkness  among  the  chain 
creaks  of  the  swings.  From  above 
in  a  breath  of  wind  a  few  sad  pigeons 
settled  and  walked  boldly,  expect- 
antly toward  him.  But  when  Cullen 
thrust  his  hands  deeply  into  his 
pockets  and  extended  his  feet  for- 
ward, the  birds  with  sudden,  startled 
flapping  brushed  with  their  wings 
the  stray,  brown  leaves  on  the  ce- 
ment and  were  gone.  Though  the 
evening  star  was  there  above  him 
(I  wish  I  may),  he  was  alone. 

Cullen  Graham  upon  entering  his 
thirty-first  year  had,  at  his  mother's 
suggestion,  bought  himself  a  gray 
wool  topcoat,  a  pale  gray  suit,  and 
black  shoes,  all  of  which  pleased  him 
very  much  and  made  him  feel  very 
comfortable.  (The  coat,  pulled  high 
about  his  neck,  even  now  rubbed 
softly,  caressingly  against  his  chin 
and  cheek,  cut  this  morning  when  he 
shaved,  as  he  turned  his  head  from 
side  to  side  to  watch  the  children 
come  and  go.)  But  this  was  not 
enough;  this  would  never  take  the 
place  of  smooth  skin  sliding  beneath 
his  fingers  or  the  odor  of  just-sham- 
pooed hair.  He  ran  his  palm  over  his 
hair  and  hoped  that  he  would  not 
grow  old,  not  yet.  Age  should  come 
like  death  with  sudden  finality  not 
to  plague  and  tease  its  prey.  Al- 
though Cullen  was  short  and  per- 


haps inclined  to  be  heavy,  he  was  de- 
termined that  this  should  not  be  so: 
he  wore  collars,  long  and  sharp- 
pointed,  and  combed  his  hair  back  so 
that  it  lay  high  and  made  him  at 
least  an  inch  taller.  Yet  most  of  his 
suspicions  regarding  his  physical  ap- 
pearance (for  instance,  that  if  he  did 
not  stand  rigidly  erect  he  looked  like 
an  ape)  were  completely  without 
foundation.  Actually  he  was  a  sing- 
ularly nice-looking  and,  if  things 
went  well,  an  exceedingly  charming 
young  man.  His  skin  was  a  rich  sun- 
lamp copper,  his  body  firm  and  well- 
proportioned  from  not  infrequent 
weight-lifting;  but  he  had  made  this 
no  fetish,  for  body  building  had  for 
him  no  intrinsic  value:  it  was  only 
a  very  adequate  means  to  an  end. 

Since  leaving  school  —  a  small, 
dreary  college  (no  two  buildings 
having  the  same  architectural  de- 
sign) which  offered  a  tremendous 
amount  of  tradition  and  virtually  no 
intellectual  outlets  —  Cullen  had  at- 
tempted first,  teaching  in  a  private 
school;  second,  installing  telephones, 
etc.,  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany; third,  proofreading  for  a  pub- 
lis'her;  and  now  he  had  recently  taken 
the  unimaginative  position  of  a  clerk 
in  a  bank.  He  performed  his  duties 
automatically,  efficiently,  and  then 
went  quietly  home  to  spend  his  eve- 
ning with  a  small  but  varied  and  ever- 
changing  group  of  friends  or  alone 
with  his  mother,  a  silent,  compelling 
blue  shadow  which  hung  halfway  up 
a  stairway  or  sat  in  some  remote 
corner  untouched  by  sunlight.  When 
she  spoke,  she  talked  only  of  banal 
domestic  affairs  or  of  neighbors 
whom  she  did  not  know  and  related 
incredible  gossip  mysteriously  ac- 
quired, perhaps  grown  wild  from  a 
seed  of  perverted  thought  planted  in 
her  mind  by  an  acquaintance  seen 
at  a  distance  or  by  a  remark  over- 
heard and  half-understood.  She  was 


— William 

tall  and  gaunt  and  as  emaciated  as 
an  El  Greco  saint;  her  wispy,  black 
hair  did  not  seem  a  part  of  her  butj 
was  as  if  projected  about  her  head 
by  light  streaming  from  an  unseen 
source.  When  she  spoke  to  her  son, 
s'he  stood  close  to  him,  her  flat  chest 
touching  him,  and  looked  down  into 
his  face  and  whispered.  Ineffectual 
as  she  might  seem,  even  her  smallest 
suggestion  was  a  command  which 
Cullen  did  not  question  but  merely 
carried  out  to  the  letter  lest  he  incur 
her  anger,  a  weird,  cold  black  si- 
lence broken  only  by  sharp  monosyl- 
lables ("No!  No!  Cul!-len!  No!"). 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  pain  she  brought 
him,  he  knew  that  without  her  he 
was  lost.  That  her  shadow  was  forc- 
ing him  to  draw  unwanted  breaths, 
to  crush  the  friendship  of  acquaint- 
ances whom  she  disliked,  to  move 
mechanically  from  day  to  day  from 
love  to  love,  not  sensing  the  ticking 
of  his  watch  but  only  the  solid,  un- 
yielding onrush  of  Time.  And  he 
staggered  in  its  inundation  and 
screaming  in  fear  seized  the  hand  of 
the  blue  shadow  which  bore  him  up- 
ward —  to  safety  and  unknowing 
narcosis.  If  she  were  not  there! 

It  was  now  almost  dark  in  the 
park;  streetlamps  had  been 
lighted  and  only  a  small  group  oi 
children  remained  in  the  last  ray  oi 
sunlight  which  fell  obliquely  through 
the  bare  trees.  Why  had  he  been  sc 
stupid  as  to  come  to  the  park  on  this 
cold  January  day?  not  to  stay  in  the 
bright,  coffee  warmth  of  Walgreen'j 
where  he  had  gone  first  immediatel} 
after  work?  But  there  he  had  sensec 
waitresses  had  begun  to  glare  at  hire 
when  he  sat  for  so  long  over  an  emptj 
cup.  He  had  felt  sad  and  uncomfort 
able  and  alone  amid  the  chatter  and 
laughed  puffs   of  cigarette  smok( 
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around  him.  He  was  not  a  part  of 
the  women  wearing  velvet  collar 
coats  and  leading  whining  children 
land  carrying  wrinkled,  brown  shop- 
iping  bags.  Not  a  part  of  the  acne- 
jfaced  young  men  and  girls  draping 
{themselves  happily  in  booths.  Cullen 
!had  pressed  a  dime  firmly  against 
|his  check,  paused  only  a  moment  be- 
fore the  cashier,  w'ho  did  not  look 
|at  him,  and  then  had  burst  out  into 
the  cold.  He  had  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, not  knowing  where  to  go, 
pushed  by  people  rushing  homeward, 
and  waited  on  the  corner  by  a  large 
plate  glass  window  w'here  bulbous, 
bristle-streaked  numbers  scotch-taped 
to  the  glass  announced  enormous  sav- 
ings on  things  bought  in  two's  or 
three's.  He  could  not  go  home.  Not 
yet.  Not  until  seven.  Then  it  struck 
him:  the  park.  He  could  wait  there. 
(An  hour;  it  was  then  six  o'clock.) 
For  some  reason  he  had  forgotten 
the  cold;  in  his  mind  he  saw  the  park 
only  in  its  summer  green  and  j^ellow 
brightness  as  though  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  winter  comes  to  parks,  that 
they  are  strange  havens  cut  off  from 
the  world.  But  after  having  walked 
the  three  blocks  he  had  been  resigned 
to  his  mistake;  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  dry,  brown  and  yellow  grass 
as  reality.  There  was  no  other  place. 

Cullen  glanced  down  at  his  watch. 
The  square  on  the  rectangle  had  been 
crushed  to  a  single  line  segment:  it 
was  six-thirty.  He  was  growing 
cold;  he  pulled  his  warm,  smooth 
coat  closer  about  him  and  adjusted 
his  white  scarf.  Yet  he  would  not  go. 
He  could  not  go  home  until  he  was 
sure  that  Mona  had  had  time  to  ar- 
rive, to  exchange  cordial  remarks 
with  his  mother,  perhaps  to  insist 
that  she  set  the  table.  No,  he  could 
not  face  his  mother  alone.  He  would 


not  go  until  he  was  confident  that  he 
would  be  greeted  by  the  light  of 
three  half^burnt  candles  lying  icily 
on  the  silver.  It  had  been  difficult 
enough  to  demand  that  his  mother  ac- 
cept Mona  for  a  second  dinner  en- 
gagement: he  would  not  see  it  ruined 
now.  Then  raising  his  head  slowly 
he  saw  in  a  straight-line  sequence 
first  his  new  black  shoes,  then  the 
cold  gray  cement  of  the  walk  scat- 
tered with  leaves  before  him,  then 
the  close-worn,  dead  yellow  grass 
which  sloped  suddenly  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  then  the  expanse  of 
thick,  undisturbed  water  to  the  op- 
posite shore.  It  was  then  that  he  saw 
her  moving  like  a  dark  shadow  in  the 
light  of  a  streetlamp.  She  was  wear- 
ing a  rough,  black  lamb's  wool  coat, 
fastened  by  a  single  glass-eye  but- 
ton at  her  throat.  .  .  .  Then  there 
would  be  no  dinner  for  Mona  this 
evening!  He  felt  anger  crawling 
slowly  inside  him.  His  mother  had 
not  kept  her  promise;  she  was  here, 
walking  alone  in  the  park.  He  knew 
that  she  cared  little  for  Mona;  but, 
nevertheless,  she  had  finally  just  that 
morning  succumbed  to  his  persua- 
sion and  agreed  that  he  might  in- 
vite Mona  to  dinner  that  evening. 
He  did  not  understand.  His  mother 
was  now  standing  very  still  across 
the  lake;  though  she  seemed  to  be 
looking  at  him,  she  showed  no  sign 
yet  of  having  seen  him.  A  sudden 
rush  of  children,  racing  homeward 
fluttered  like  dead  leaves  about  her 
feet,  like  the  sea  roaring  past  a  great 
immovable  rock;  she  appeared  to  be 
smiling.  That  was  not  like  her  — 
to  be  smiling.  Cullen's  impulse  was 
to  call  out,  "Mother!  Mother!  Over 
here,"  but  when  he  stood,  he  dropped 
a  glove  upon  the  cement.  And  bend- 
ing over  to  recover  it,  lost  sight  of 
her.  Looking  up  again,  eyebrows 
raised,  deep  furrows  in  his  forehead, 
he  was  struck  with  a  desperate  reali- 


zation. She  was  gone.  Dissolved 
like  shadow  into  shadow. 

Of  course.  Of  course.  Of  course, 
he  was  wrong:  it  couldn't  be  she.  He 
had  her  promise.  At  breakfast.  She 
had  promised.  At  breakfast.  At 
breakfast  over  the  curling  steam  of 
coffee.  Of  course.  At  breakfast.  It 
was  only  a  shadow  that  he  saw.  A 
shadow  flickering  gray  and  blue  and 
black  among  the  dead  light  of  dust. 
At  breakfast.  When  the  morning 
was  fresh  and  cold  and  she  was  fresh. 
He  remembered  that  she  smiled  when 
she  waked  him  for  breakfast.  All 
would  be  well.  Well.  Well. 

"Well,  if  you  can  afford  to  be  late, 
go  ahead  and  sleep,"  she  said  and 
shook  him.  .  .  .  "Oh,  Cullen,  don't 
be  difficult.  You  knoiv  you  have  to 
get  up.  Your  alarm  went  off  an  hour 
ago.  You  have  only  fifteen  minutes 
to  dress  and  have  breakfast.  Cullen? 
Cullen!  Do  you  hear  me?" 

"Hmmm?"  He  stirred  beneath  the 
covers  and  felt  the  warmth  creeping 
up  his  body  like  soft,  caressing  hands 
on  his  thighs  and  groin.  "Hmmm." 
He  smiled,  his  eyes  closed. 

"Get  .  .  .up!  Cullen.  This  is  the 
last  time  I  intend  to  call  you."  With 
sudden  realization  of  time  and  place, 
he  threw  back  the  covers  and  stood 
on  his  feet  in  one  sweeping  motion. 

"You  have  fifteen  minutes,"  his 
mother  reminded  him,  and  Cullen 
glanced  at  his  watch.  "I'll  fix  your 
breakfast.  Now  hurry  down."  As 
she  moved  toward  the  door  a  ray  of 
cold-morning  sunlight  caught  itself 
strangely  in  her  unruly,  black  hair. 
.  .  .  Of  course!  Now. 

"Mother."  She  turned,  her  hand 
still  on  the  door  knob.  She  smiled. 
Of  course.  It  was  then  that  she 
smiled. 

"Yes,  Cullen." 

"Nothing.  .  .  .  Just  hurry  the 
breakfast,  please." 

"Of  course,  Cullen.  Now  you 
hurry." 

Hardly  time  for  a  shower.  .  .  . 
In  the  bathroom  the  steam  seemed 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Let  lis  hesitate  no  longer  to  enter 
thought 

Of  maybe  an  absurd  way  by  which 

our  earth  was  wrought; 
To  enter  this  field  and  grasp  the 

meaning 

Will  require  you  to  undertake  a  great 

deal  of  dreaming. 
First,  clear  your  mind  as  an  ignorant 

babe 

Of  previous  knowledge  of  how  the 

earth  was  made; 
You  kyiow  not  what  has  been  handed 

down. 

So  upon  this  subject  we  must  refrain 

our  frown. 
Now  that  we  are  in  somewhat  of  a 

hypnotic  state, 
Let  us  return  to  some  very  ancient 

date; 

In  this  theory  a  ''Beginning''  we  can 

not  determine, 
But  let  us  think  of  a  man — we  will 

call  him  '"''Herman.'''' 
Herman  is  vast,  of  such  enormous 

size, 

Incredibly  large,  undeterminable  by 
eyes; 

Before  now  we  have  learned  that  man 

is  second 
To  God — but  now,  we  will  have 

other  things  to  reckon. 
Let  us  observe  our  world  from  the 

scientisfs  view; 
Part  of  what  we  see  to  us  is  not  new; 
Everything  around  us  is  in  circular 

motion. 

But  it  is  never  thought  on  with  the 
idea  of  devotion. 

Take  for  instance  the  largest  thing 
we  know. 

Our  solar  system  with  the  earth  be- 
low; 

Our  sun,  the  earth  and  all  in  it  which 
revolves; 

On  all  this  vastness  we  find  we  are 
involved. 

In  a  roundabout  way,  perhaps,  for 
both  and  all  of  us  consist 


Of  the  rounded  cells  which  enable  us 
to  exist; 

Take  the  smallest  particle  of  matter 
if  you  please; 

Examine  and  you  will  discover  it  con- 
tains various  degrees 

A  Dream 
of  Herman 

By 

Charlie  Furr 


Of  elements  such  as  we  know  as  cells. 
Circular  in  formation  similating 
wells; 

These  cells  are  composed  of  things 
called  electrons. 

In  turn  they  are  related  to  little  pro- 
tons. 


All  these  center  around  a  substance 

called  nucleus. 
Could  we  possibly  say  that  such 

things  are  useless? 
They  exist  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
Whatever  substance  they  may  be 

minding; 

And  just  as  little  cells  compose  all 

substance, 
So  is  everything  we  know  used  in 

abundance. 
To  aid  in  cementing  together  our 

friend. 

To  do  this — united  we  must  blend; 
Any  particle  of  matter  is  an  example 

to  indicate 
The  purpose  of  which  we  are  trying 

to  relate. 
For  even  our  bodies  withhold  the 

idea  true  to  form; 
The  only  uncountable  thing  is  night 

and  morn; 
Yes,  whirling  and  twirling  forever 

are  we, 

A  merry-go-round  we  seem  to  be. 
According  to  the  theory  that  I  have 
in  mind, 

Everything  is  for  Herman  composed 

of  mankind; 
As  little  germs  wiggle  under  the 

microscope. 
Their  problems  of  life  they  are  trying 

to  cope. 

Perhaps  we  could  be  watched  in  the 

very  same  manner. 
By  people  who  are  waving  some 

much  larger  banner; 
The  individualism  of  man  is  nothing 

according  to  this 
And  lives  just  to  aid  something 

larger  to  exist. 
The  point  at  which  we  are  trying  to 

drive 

Is  that  this  fellow  Herman  is  actu-\ 

ally  alive; 
Though  maybe  no  Deity  or  one  alone. 
Perhaps  there  are  even  races  such  as 

we  have  known. 
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Why  of  necessity  did  I  appear 
So  late  in  the  book  of  life? 
Too  often  I  find  myself  looking  ~ 
Backward  with  a  hungering  quest. 
I  hesitate  to  offer  explanations, 
To  you  they  would  seem  empty; 
To  me  this  fantasy  is  my  world. 


Lately  I  am  jerked  into  reality 
Face  to  face  with  visions 
First  of  you  and  then  of  her.  .  .  . 
I  dare  not  close  my  eyes 
To  do  so  I  am  treading 
Unknown  paths  with  you  as  my 
Only  guide.  Why  I  can  even 
Recognize  your  smile! 


Strains  of  Chopin  float  over  me 
In  waves  of  sweet  annoyance — 
/  don^t  have  to  close  my  eyes, 
Tour^re  closer;  chains  of  silver 
Are  ever  binding,  winding,  and 
Linking  us. 


Turn  away,  turn  around,  I  hear. 
But  when  I  try  to  turn  away 
From  today''s  love  I  find  yesterday^s 
Armed  and  ready  to  move  in  its  old 
Place. 


How  should  I  repel  them? 

Or  should  I  face  the  future 

With  a  strength  of  assurance  that 

No  matter  if  it  be  you  or  even  her. 

Somehow  Til  be  willing  to  face 

Tomorrow  without  one  backward  or 

Wishful  glance. 
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(From  page  11 ) 

you  for  the  help,  Miss  Warner,  and 
I'm  sorry  that  I  bothered  you,  but 
you  may  have  given  me  something 
to  go  on,  where  I  had  nothing  be- 
fore." 

Tom  got  into  the  car  and  began  to 
tell  Eloise  about  the  will,  or  about 
his  conversation  with  Delores.  Fi- 
nally, he  became  quiet  with  the 
thoughts  that  were  overtaking  him. 
"You  know,"  he  said,  "I've  been  try- 
ing too  hard  to  find  out  who  could 
have  had  a  motive  to  kill  your  father, 
Eloise,  and  I  don't  even  know  how  it 
was  done,  so  if  you  will  take  me  to  the 
library,  I  would  like  to  do  a  little  re- 
search." "Do  you  think  that  he  was 
poisoned,  Tom?"  she  asked.  "I  don't 
know  for  sure,  but  I  think  that  I'll  try 
to  find  out  if  there  is  any  type  of 
poison  that  produces  convulsions  that 
would  resemble  a  heart  attack."  A 
few  minutes  later,  Tom  got  out  of  the 
car  in  front  of  the  library,  and  went 
in  the  door. 

"  Tom  asked  the  librarian  if  there 
might  be  a  book  that  would  contain 
all  of  the  poisons,  and  their  effect  on 
the  human  body.  She  led  him  to  a 
shelf,  upon  which  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  books  about  as  thick  as  a  New 
York  telephone  directory.  "You'll  find 
most  all  of  the  known  poisons  in  the 
world  in  these  books,"  she  said  and 
walked  away  to  leave  Tom  to  his  re- 
search. 

He  opened  the  book  and  began  to 
look  down  the  list  of  poisons  until  he 
came  to  a  section  that  was  entitled, 
"Neurotic  Poisons,"  and  he  began  to 
go  down  the  list  examining  each  poi- 
son, until  his  eyes  came  to  rest  on  a 
poison,  Prussic  or  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
He  looked  in  the  discription  of  the 
death  that  would  be  caused  by  this 
poison,  and  he  read  this: 

There  is  a  first  very  brief  stage 
of  difficult  breathing  and  slow  action 
of  the  hearty  with  a  tendency  of  the 
organ  to  stop  in  the  state  of  dilation. 
With  widely-dilated  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  the  patient  is  then  seized  with 
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irregular  convulsive  movements.  The 
patient  now  sinks  to  the  ground  with 
complete  loss  of  muscular  power,  loss 
of  pulse,  gasping,  respiration  and  pa- 
ralysis of  motion. 

He  looked  back  at  the  top  of  the 
report  to  find  that  this  poison  was 
sold  commercially  under  the  name  of 
Scheele's  acid,  which  contained  4  to 
5%  of  Hydrocyanic  acid.  A  teaspoon 
of  this  commercial  product  was 
enough  to  kill  a  man  immediately. 

Tom  left  the  library  in  a  state  of 
complete  thought  about  what  he  had 
just  found.  Now  all  he  had  to  do  was 
locate  someone  that  had  bought  some 
of  this  poison  in  the  past  few  weeks 
or  months,  and  that  might  cut  his  list 
of  suspects  down  to  a  small  enough 
number  to  really  work  on.  He  knew 
that  most  of  the  drug  stores  in  the 
city  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a 
list  of  drugs  sold  for  at  least  a  month 
after,  so  he  went  straight  to  his  office 
and  began  making  calls  over  the  city. 
The  answer  was  the  same  most  every- 
where he  called,  "I'm  sorry,  we  don't 
even  carry  such  a  chemical  in  our 
stocks."  He  was  about  to  give  up  the 
search  as  another  wild-goose  chase, 
but  he  decided  that  he  would  begin 
to  ask  where  he  might  get  some  of 
this  poison  if  he  really  wanted  it. 
His  first  call  netted  him  an  answer. 
The  druggist  told  him  the  name  of  a 
store  that  might  carry  such  a  drug 
and  Tom  called  that  number  immedi- 
ately. A  pleasant  voice  ansAvered  the 
telephone  and  after  Tom  had  asked 
him  the  same  question  that  he  had 
been  asking  for  so  long,  the  voice  re- 
plied, "Yes,  we  do  sell  that  drug,  and 
if  you'll  hold  the  line  for  just  a  min- 
ute, I  think  I  can  tell  you  all  of  the 
names  of  people  that  have  bought  it 
in  the  last  month  or  so."  Tom  lit  up 
a  cigarette  and  nervously  puffed  away 
while  the  man  had  gone  after  his  list. 
Tom  listened  attentively  while  he 
read  off  the  hst,  and  then  his  whole 
body  seemed  to  come  alive  as  the  man 
said,  "December  22nd,  Miss  June 
Black." 

(to  be  continued) 


THE  SENSUALIST 

(From  page  15 ) 

to  settle  strangely,  almost  in  layers 
like  stale  smoke.  His  skin  gleamed,  i 
shiny  in  the  wake  of  the  razor.  The| 
razor.  He  rinsed  the  curl  of  lather 
in  the  cloudy,  smoky  water.  And 
looking  up  again  at  his  reflection  in 
the  mirror  he  saw  the  cut.  Long:  at 
least  an  inch,  high  on  his  cheek,  al-; 
most  the  temple.  The  blood  streamed; 
in  a  wide  stream,  streaming  down 
the  slick  cheek.  Pupils  dilated,  he| 
struck  the  wound  firmly  with  open 
hand.  Fear  churned  in  his  stomach. 
Quickly  he  soaked  a  cloth  in  cold 
water  and  applied  it  to  his  face.  He 
waited,  dumbly  holding  the  cloth 
there.  He  could  not  remove  it,  would 
not.  In  the  mirror  he  watched  the 
dripping  cloth,  fear  gripping  him  for 
fear  to  see  the  first  red  circle  of  blood 
saturating  the  cloth.  ...  It  did  not 
come.  Of  course,  it  did  not  come. 
Then  removing  the  cloth,  he  saw 
only  a  thin,  red  line.  Only  a  thin, 
red  line,  and  he  smiled. 

The  odor  of  coffee  was  on  the 
landing  as  Cullen  walked  slowly 
downstairs.  He  was  conscious  of  pain 
in  his  hands  where  his  fingers  dug 
sharply  into  the  flesh,  the  knuckles 
white:  he  was  afraid.  It  was  true. 
What  desperation  made  him  with- 
draw from  the  presence  of  the  tall 
dark-shadow  God,  leaning  now  — 
just  across  the  sunlit  dining  roou) 
beyond  the  swinging  door  —  ovei 
the  stove  and  stirring  a  pan  shallow 
filled  with  a  gluey  mass?  What  ter 
ror  slipped  from  the  tips  of  wild 
electric  flying  hair,  nodding  lib 
vines  to  reach  the  sun?  What  dark 
ness?  What  shadow?  Mona.  Mona 
He  must  ask  her.  She  must  come 
He  would  cut  his  heart  and  leave  i 
in  a  ruby  box  —  halfway  up  th 
stairs  —  and  he,  prostrate  on  th 
landing.  Holding  the  receiver  at  hi 
side  against  his  thigh,  Cullen  dialev 
Mona's  number.  ...  the  wait: 
single  ring,  and  with  an  extends 
forefinger  he  stopped  it,  the  ringing 
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The  ringing.  Not  yet.  He  must  not 
ijask  her  yet. 

Four  months  ago.  He  met  her 
four  months  ago  when  she  began  her 
'new  work  at  the  bank.  She  always 
farrived  early,  shortly  after  he  did, 
land  pressed  against  her  purse  hang- 
ing from  a  shoulder  strap,  she  al- 
ways carried  a  book,  a  new  book 
still  shiny  with  the  dust  jacket.  Cul- 
ilen  had  wished  to  tell  his  mother  be- 
ifore  Mona  Bell  came  to  dinner  that 
(she  was  Beautiful,  Ravishing,  Intox- 
{icating.  She  was  in  fact  quite  ugly, 
jindeed,  day  by  day  as  she  smiled  at 
him  across  the  office,  she  seemed  to 
'grow  more  unattractive.  As  if  the 
[clock  were  ticking  off  some  long- 
jterm  enchantment  until  she  became 
a  sorrowful  swan  to  haunt  winter 
jlakes.  Yet  CuUen  was  fond  of  her: 
they  had  gone  to  concerts  together, 
v/alked  in  the  autumn  park,  and 
laughed  as  she  clung  to  his  arm.  He 
had  been  with  Mona  every  evening 
for  a  week  when  he  finally  ap- 
proached his  mother  about  dinner  for 
her.  She  was  easily  persuaded  to  ex- 
tend the  first  invitation:  she  was  al- 
ways anxious  to  meet  Cullen's 
friends,  to  judge  them.  She  insisted 
upon  calling  Mona  herself.  Since  it 
was  both  Cullen's  and  Mona's  day 
off,  they  agreed  to  meet  by  the  lake 
in  the  park.  She  was  early:  she  was 
there,  sitting  on  a  bench  and  read- 
ing a  novel,  when  he  arrived. 

"C  u  1  1  e  n,  darling!"  She  stood 
quickly,  her  full  skirt  bouncing  wide. 
Her  grin  was  straight  and  perpendic- 
ular to  her  long,  slender  nose. 

"Am  I  late,  Mona?  I'm  sorry,"  he 
said,  glancing  at  his  watch;  it  was 
2:35. 

"Oh,  no.  No.  I  just  got  here.  Not 
more  than  five  minutes  ago."  She 
was  growing  slig'htly,  nervous.  Her 
wide  skirt  swaying  in  rhythm  to  the 
flying  hand  motions. 

"Uh.  Shall  we  go  to  a  movie  or 
sit  here  for  a  while?"  He  stepped 
away  from  her. 

"Let's  sit!"  Mona  seized  his  hand 
and  plunged  enthusiastically  to  her 


seat.  .  .  .  Then  calm  set  in;  she 
thought  of  dinner.  "Cullen,  are  you 
sure  your  mother  is  well  enough  to 
be  fixing  dinner  for  a  guest?" 

"Well  enough?  What  ever  made 
you  think  that  anything  was  the 
matter  with  Mother?"  He  laughed. 
"No,  Mona."  He  took  her  hand. 
"She's  delighted  with  the  whole 
thing.  She  and  I  went  grocery  shop- 
ping this  morning.  First  time  Tve 
been  in  a  grocery  store  in  months. 
Oh,  you'll  love  it,  Mona,  I  know  you 
will.  Mother  is  doing  her  special 
dish.  .  .  ." 

"Yes  .  .  .?" 

"I  won't  tell  you  what  we're  hav- 
ing. The  dinner.  Mother,  everything 
will  be  a  surprise."  He  squeezed  her 
hand.  .  .  .  "You  know,  Mona,  like 
that  you're  beautiful."  (She  was  not! 
She  was  vile,  despicable!  He  felt  an 
urge  to  spit  in  her  face.  The  saliva 
rushed  impatiently  between  his 
tongue  and  teeth.  He  swallowed  and 
smiled.)  "I  am  very  fond  of  you, 
Mona." 

She  was  nervous;  her  hand  was 
moist;  her  green  oxfords,  which  she 
wore  not  to  be  taller  than  Cullen, 
grated  against  the  cement.  Now!  She 
must  ask  him  now.  "Look!  The 
child.  He's  going  to  fall  into  the  wa- 
ter!" Not  now.  She  could  not  ask 
him  now. 

"Don't  be  so  nervous,  darling.  His 
mother  sees  him.  .  .  .  Now  there's 
no  point  in  sitting  here,  Mona.  It's 
getting  cool.  Why  don't  we  go  to  a 
movie?"  He  stood  and  looked  down 
upon  her. 

"No!"  she  said  sharply,  unrealiz- 
ing,  quickly  drawing  her  hand  away. 
"No.  Not  yet,  Cullen!"  He  did  not 
understand;  she  looked  desperate  and 
frightened. 

"What's  the  rnatter,  Mona-dar- 
ling?"  He  frowned.  "Of  course  (Of 
course.  Of  course.)  I'll  stay.  Now, 
what's  wrong.  You  look  ill." 

"I'll  be  all  right,"  she  said  softly 
as  tears  formed  in  her  eyes.  And 
after  sitting  for  a  short  while  in  si- 
lence, Cullen  took  her  arm  and  they 


walked  slowly  away.  She  did  not 
stop  weeping  until  she  saw  that  her 
favorite  Hollywood  actress  was  star- 
ring at  the  Plaza. 

Mona  failed.  She  knew  she  had 
failed.  Cullen's  mother  was  almost 
rude  to  her,  asked  approximately  ten 
obviously  planned  questions  and  then 
said  no  more.  Not  even  to  say  good- 
bye or  to  ask  her  to  return  for  an- 
other visit.  After  that  Mona  relaxed 
her  grip  somewhat  on  Cullen;  they 
went  to  concerts  and  movies  much 
less  frequently.  But  just  several  days 
ago  she  had  called  him  to  say  that 
she  had  as  "extra"  ticket  for  Swarth- 
out's  recital,  that  she'd  be  glad  for 
him  to  have  it.  Though  they  never 
made  the  slig'htest  reference  to  her 
miserable  first  encounter  with  the 
mother,  it  was  then  that  Cullen  knew 
that  a  second  attempt  must  be  made. 
Mona  had  been  exceedingly  kind  to 
him;  he  could  not  let  things  remain 
this  way  and  he  vowed  to  approach 
his  mother  again  immediately  — ^ 
firmly.  He  would  instruct  her  how 
she  should  behave  and  he  would  be 
insistent  about  it.  Why  must  she  act 
in  such  a  manner?  But,  nevertheless, 
her  hostile  attitude  was  one  which 
Cullen  had  begun  to  accept. 

She  cared  little  for  his  friends. 
Only  perhaps  Peter.  Peter  who  had 
made  much  over  her,  who  was  de- 
termined to  make  her  laugh.  He 
played  the  piano  for  her  and  tried  to 
induce  her  to  sing.  She  would  not. 
Yet  Cullen  saw  that  when  Peter  came 
her  eyes  took  on  a  soft  glow;  she 
laughed  and  even  sat  sipping  sherry 
with  them  in  the  parlor.  Peter  us- 
ually descended  upon  her  at  five  in 
the  afternoon  so  that  he  could  be 
alone  with  her  for  an  hour  before 
Cullen  arrived.  This  he  did  for  Cul- 
len: so  he  said,  "To  kindle  a  fire 
there  and  warm  the  place  for  dinner." 
A  single  subjection  to  the  morbidity 
awaiting  him  if  he  should  happen  to 
come  later  was  sufficient  for  Peter. 
He  always  brought  with  him  a  bag 
of  groceries,  never  rang  before  en- 
tering, never  failed  to  bang  tlie  door 
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behind  him  and  call  loudly  up  the 
stairs:  "Goddamit!  Where  are  you, 
Ophelia?"  Though  he  knew  that  she 
was  probably  at  that  moment  in  the 
shadows  on  the  landing.  Then  laugh- 
ing uproariously  at  the  shock  he  al- 
ways gave  her,  he  rushed  the  grocer- 
ies to  the  kitchen  and  came  back  to 
kiss  her  lightly  on  both  cheeks  and 
say,  "You'll  never  guess  what  I'm 
going  to  fix  for  your  dinner,  Ophelia. 
I've  found  the  maddest  new  dish. 
.  .  ."  And  by  the  time  CuUen  arrived 
she  had  changed  her  dress,  put  on 
jewelry,  brushed  back  the  stray  black 
hair,  and  was  setting  the  candle-lit 
table  with  her  best  silver.  As  she 
bent  over  her  careful  work,  Peter 
would  appear  in  the  kitchen  door, 
smile  slyly,  wink  and  make  a  circle 
with  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  But 
Peter  was  gone  now.  Since  summer 
he  had  not  written  to  CuUen.  His 
mother  asked  frequently  about  the 
young  man,  always  examined  the  re- 
turn addresses  on  Cullen's  mail,  but 
nothing  specific  was  ever  said.  She 
had  lost  him.  Though  there  were 
others  (Sam,  Ray,  Anna  Jean,  Mar- 
guerite) none  of  them  ever  took  Pe- 
ter's place.  She  hated  them,  in- 
truders, sitting  where  Peter  had  sat, 
drawing  her  son  away  from  her.  And 
Mona  was  the  worst  of  the  lot,  pos- 
sessive in  her  bony  ugliness.  Yet 
Cullen  knew  that  he  must  bring  up 
the  subject  of  Mona  again.  Of 
course.  It  was  just  the  principle  of 
the  thing.  Of  course. 

Cullen  watched  the  telephone  for 
a  moment,  almost  as  if  it  were  go- 
ing to  say  soothing  things  to  him. 
To  say,  "Cullen  I  love  you.  Of  course, 
I  love  you,  Cullen.  Of  course."  He 
thought  of  his  mother.  At  breakfast. 
And  he  was  afraid.  But  she  had 
smiled.  He  smiled.  And  he  walked 
briskly  through  the  dining  room 
where  cups  of  coffee  steamed  on  the 
table,  paused  briefly  before  the  kitch- 
en door,  then  entered,  pus'hing  the 
door  so  firmly  that  it  swung  back 
and  forth  behind  him. 

"Mother." 


"Your  oatmeal  will  be  ready  in 
just  a  moment,  Cullen." 

"Mother.  I  am  going  to  ask  Miss 
Bell  to  dinner  this  evening." 

She  did  not  turn,  but  she  stopped 
stirring  the  oatmeal  and  stood  rigid: 
"No!   No!   Cul!-len!  No!" 

"Mother!" 

"No,  Cullen!" 

He  was  sick.  He  was  dizzy.  The 
blue  and  white  tile  floor  blurred.  But 
then.  But  then  she  smiled.  Ophelia 
smiled  and  turned  to  g'rasp  his  hand : 
"Yes,  you're  right,  Cullen.  We  should 
have  Miss  Bell  to  dinner."  She  moved 
away;  she  did  not  glare  down  upon 
him.  "Now,  Cullen,  you  just  ask  her 
today  at  work  and  call  me  some- 
time early  this  afternoon.  I'll  be  out 
shopping.  .  .  .  Oh,  goodness,  I  be- 
lieve your  oatmeal  is  burning." 

"It's  all  right.  Never  mind.  I'll 
have  to  rush.  .  .  .  And  I'm  glad  about 
dinner.  You  don't  know  how  pleased 
Mona  will  be."  Of  course.  All  right. 
Pleased.  Pleased.  Pleased.  Pleased. 
The  warm  elation  of  the  shadow  bub- 
bling from  his  blood  fluttered  within 
him  as  he  seized  his  coat  in  the  hall. 
Time  was  growing  late,  he  must 
hurry;  he  must  not  be  late.  He  had 
not  kissed  her  goodbye.  But  too  late. 

Shade  into  shade:  the  afternoon 
which  had  lain  coldly  across  the  park 
was  now  gone:  the  long  narrow  shad- 
ows (it  was  not  she!)  had  stretched 
into  general  darkness  and  were  no 
more  to  frighten  him.  Though  Cul- 
len could  not  see  clearly  across  the 
lake,  he  knew  that  even  the  children 
had  abandoned  their  whining  swings 
and  gone  home  to  the  solace  of  steam- 
ing food  and  hands  washed.  And  the 
heat  which  dried  their  noses  and 
made  them  drowsy.  He  saw  by  his 
watch  that  it  was  time  to  go.  Surely 
Mona  —  unlike  Peter  —  had  by  now 
rung  the  bell  and  stood  waiting  with 
hands  plunged  deeply  into  her  coat 
pockets.  And  he  saw  his  mother, 
dressed  as  she  had  dressed  for  Peter, 
jewelry  gleaming  in  the  brig'ht  light 
of  the  hall,  opening  the  door  for 
Mona,  greeting  her,  and  taking  her 


hand.  Mona  would  not  fail  again. 
They  must  not  fail. 

Cullen  drew  his  coat,  gray  coat, 
tightly  about  him  to  shield  himself 
against  the  wind,  which  had  begun 
to  rise,  and  stood  to  go.  His  knees 
trembled.  He  was  tired  and  weak. 
The  people  he  passed  were  all  smil- 
ing, happy  people.  And  when  he  saw 
their  pleading  eyes,  he  knew  that  they 
were  saying  within,  "Cullen,  I  love 
you.  Of  course,  I  love  you,  Cullen. 
Of  course."  And  he  was  happy;  im- 
mensely happy.  Stopping  briefly  in 
a  confectioner's  shop,  he  had  bought 
a  magazine  and  a  pound  of  fudge. 
For  them.  For  his  mother  and  Mona. 
They  would  love  him  too.  For  he 
was  theirs. 

It  was  exactly  seven  o'clock;  that's 
what  his  watch  said  as  he  slowly 
mounted  the  worn,  stone  steps  of  the 
house  where  the  cold  wind  whipped 
around  the  corner  and  froze  the  dark, 
red  brick  of  buildings.  Surely,  he 
had  often  thought,  they  must  in  sum- 
mer melt  and  run  like  blood  in  the 
streets.  He  wiped  his  feet  on  the  mat 
and  searched  his  pocket  for  his  key. 
Only  in  the  vestibule  was  there  a 
light  burning.  Why  no  light!  Where 
are  they?  "Where  are  you,  Ophelia?" 
He  unlocked  the  door  and  pushed  it 
sharply  open.  Then  slowly  he  en- 
tered, closing  it  behind  him:  "Where 
are  you,  Ophelia?"  In  the  dim  light 
unmoving  smoke,  smelling  of  burn- 
ing food  and  scorched  metal,  lay  in 
thick  blue  layers.  "Ophelia!"  He 
was  weeping.  The  pungent  fumes 
tore  at  his  throat  and  eyes.  He  was 
sick.  Fear  throbbed  in  his  breathing. 
He  was  sick.  "Ophelia!"  Like  a  child 
in  search  of  a  lost  pet  he  moved  — 
calling,  calling  in  a  wail  of  desper- 
ation —  halfway  up  the  stairs  to  meet 
the  shadows  and  emptiness.  "Ophe- 
lia!" And  down  again,  holding 
tightly  to  the  banisters  and  sliding 
his  hands  weakly  downward. 
Throug'h  the  dining  room,  the  table 
bearing  only  a  vase  of  dead  flowers. 
Pausing  briefly  before  the  kitchen 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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The  raining  drops,  with  maddening 

sounds  attend, 
Doth  match  my  melancholy  mood 

this  night — 
(My  lover  chose  another  one  they 
say!) 


04t 


I  can't  believe  I  drove  away  her  love. 
But  still  this  ache  won't  let  me  rest 

until  ■ 
I  gaze  into  your  face  once  more,  deai 

one. 

On  which  some  new  and  alien  eye 
doth  look 

And  bask  in  those  affections  I  should 
own. 


—By 

Neil  Bonds 


If  I  could  only  hold  that  tiny  hand;       Last  night  I  walked  along  this  lonely    We  swore  our  love  under  the  stars; 


or 


If  I  could  press  those  lips  to  mine 
Just  one  more  time  before  I  bid 
good-bye 

To  my  young  love  who  swept  me  off 
my  feet! 


path 

That  I  had  strolled  so  many  times 

ruith  you — 
A  thousand  memories  floated  back  to 

me.  ... 

Our  first  date  with  a  kiss  or  two! 


and 

The  moon  hid  its  face  behind  a  cloud 
It  knew  your  sighs,  your  promises  sb 
vain. 

Tou  left  me  empty — you  took  my  : 
heart.  .  ^  j 
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door,  then  entering,  opening  the  door 
only  wide  enough  to  slip  into  the 
room.  ...  A  limp,  dark  shadow 
against  the  blue  and  white  tile,  she 
lay  in  silence,  dead.  Quite  dead.  The 
only  mark  a  small,  crusty,  black 
wound  on  her  temple  where  he  had 
struck  her  with  a  hammer  as  she  bent 
over  the  stove  —  cooking  his  morn- 
ing oatmeal. 
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valedictory 


neil  bonds 


Wn  ii  this  issue  of  The  Journal  the 
staff  bids  you  a  fond  farewell.  This 
number  ends  our  regular  issues,  al- 
though there  will  be  a  Centennial 
Edition  in  May. 

We  have  tried  to  give  you  variety 
ill  articles  and  authors  in  the  past 
issues  this  year.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  please  you,  but  we  can  only 
v/ork  with  what  articles  you,  the  stu- 
dents, hand  us.  The  Journal  is  your 
magazine  and  it  is  your  duty  to  fill  its 
pages.  Comments  concerning  the  '53- 
'54  Journal  have  been  both  favorable 
and  unfavorable.  This  is  as  it  should 
be— we  cannot  please  everyone.  To 
those  that  have  stood  behind  us  and 
have  patiently  borne  our  mistakes, 
v/e,  the  staff,  say  ''thanks." 

May  we  suggest  fervently  that  you 
back  the  next  staff  even  harder  than 


you  have  done  this  year.  This  can 
be  done  by  giving  them  suggestions 
as  to  what  type  of  articles  you  would 
like.  You  might  even  consider  sub- 
mitting articles  yourself.  After  all. 
The  Journal  is  sponsored  by  The 
Wofford  Student  Body!  To  write  for 
The  Journal,  one  does  not  have  to 
be  a  professional  writer — the  ama- 
teurs' efforts  are  welcomed.  The  more 
articles  the  editor  and  his  staff  have 
from  which  to  choose  his  make-up, 
the  higher  the  standards  of  the  mag- 
azine will  be. 

Editing  The  Journal  has  been  an 
enriching  experience.  Fun  has  gen- 
erally held  first  place  in  the  work  in- 
volved, but  there  were  moments  of 
despair,  too.  Summing  up,  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  "It's  been  fun!" 

Again  we  would  like  to  say  thank 
you  for  your  co-operation. 


Now  a  word  about  the  Centennial 
Edition.  It  is  to  hit  the  stands  the 
first  week  of  May.  Being  an  anthol- 
ogy, it  will  be  composed  of  articles 
chosen  by  a  student-faculty  staff  from 
the  past  editions  of  The  Journal.  We 
began  our  selections  from  the  very 
first  edition,  which  was  in  1889. 

The  size  of  this  special  edition  will 
be  considerably  larger  than  our  reg- 
ular issues,  containing  68  pages.  We 
have  tried  to  fill  these  pages  with 
what  we  consider  the  best  articles! 
from  the  earlier  years. 

Considerable  time  and  effort  hasi 
been  directed  toward  the  completion 
of  such  an  edition  by  The  Journal 
staff.  Giving  our  readers  the  best: 
has  been  our  drive.  We  sincerely | 
hope  you  enjoy  the  Centennial  Edi-; 
tion  of  the  Wofford  College  Journal. 


I  had  a  dream  last  night: 
alone,  I  dreamed  of  you, 

Of  stars  in  arches  bright, 
contrasting  skies  of  blue. 


I  dreamt  I  held  you  tight 

and  raptured  time  with  love  ...  ■  ii  c  f 

My  hope  had  come  to  light!  J  U  » 

My  thoughts  rode  clouds  above. 


a 

dream 


My  problems  all  were  gone, 

and  heav'n  was  here,  it  seemed; 
,        .  But  when  I  woke  alone 

JOhnjOneS  j  wept,  for  it  was  just  a  dream. 
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X  +  y  =  murder 


the  quill 


Chapter  IV 
•  Tom  hung  up  the  receiver  and  sat 
I  back  in  his  chair.  Now  that  he  knew 
!  that  this  poison  could  be  used  to  kill 
\  a  man,  and  that  some  of  it  had  been 
I  bought  by  someone  in  the  case,  how 
I  was  he  going  to  prove  that  what  he 
I  thought  had  happened  had  actually 
happened?  As  he  sat  there  thinking 
!  over  the  problem,  the  telephone  on 
!  the  desk  rang.  Tom  picked  up  the 
i  phone  almost  mechanically  and  gave 
I  his  usual  greeting. 
I  "Tom,  this  is  Eloise.  I  hate  to 
i  bother  you,  when  I  know  you  are  so 
j  busy,  but  I  want  you  to  come  out 
!  here  for  a  minute,  if  you  can.  I've 
found  something  that  I  think  that  you 
ought  to  see.  I  can't  tell  you  over 
the  phone,  but  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant." 

"I'll  be  right  over  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  a  cab,"  Tom  replied,  and  he  grab- 
bed his  coat  on  his  way  out  of  the 
office. 

When  Tom  arrived  at  the  Martin 
household,  Eloise  was  waiting  at  the 
door  and  admitted  him  immediately. 
She  led  the  way  into  the  library, 
where  she  picked  up  an  object  from 
the  table  and  handed  it  to  Tom. 

"I  found  this  while  I  was  looking 
through  mother's  jewelry  box  for 
some  earrings  that  I  had  lost  a  few 
months  ago." 

Tom  looked  down  at  the  ring  in 
his  hand. 

"It  looks  just  like  an  ordinary  ring 
to  me,  Eloise,"  he  said,  and  began  to 
wonder  why  she  was  so  intent  on  his 
seeing  it.  She  took  the  ring  from 
his  hand  and  pressed  a  little  stone 
on  the  side  of  the  ring. 

"See,"  she  said.  "It  has  a  little 
compartment  in  the  top,  which  could 
hold  something,  and  if  you  press  the 
stone  on  the  other  side,  look  what 
happens."  And  she  pressed  it  firmly. 

Tom  graibbed  the  ring  from  her 


and  examined  it  closely.  It  was  in- 
tricately made  with  a  compartment 
large  enough  to  hold  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  liquid  and  a  tube  lead- 
ing to  a  thin  needle-like  contraption 
that  came  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ring  when  the  stone  on  the  side  was 
mashed.  He  looked  at  Eloise. 

"Are  you  thinking  the  same  thing 
that  I  am?" 

"That  is  why  I  called  you,"  she 
replied.  "I  thought  that  you  ought 
to  see  it,  because  I  think  that  it  would 
be  the  right  size  to  hold  some  sort 
of  poison  that  was  pretty  potent." 

Tom  then  explained  to  her  what 
he  had  found  in  the  library  and  told 
her  that  this  ring  could  easily  hold 
enough  of  this  poison  to  kill  a  man 
in  a  few  seconds. 

Tom  grasped  Eloise  by  the  arm, 
"Get  your  coat.  We're  going  to  see 
the  District  Attorney." 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  seconds 
before  they  were  sitting  in  the  D.A.'s 
office  and  Tom  was  explaining  all  he 
knew  about  the  case.  At  first,  the 
D.A.  was  very  angry  at  Tom  for 
having  kept  this  all  to  himself,  but 
Tom  asked  him  how  he  could  have 
told  the  police  about  something  that 
might  have  been  a  practical  joke. 

"I'm  still  a  bit  skeptical  about  the 
whole  thing,  Tom,  but  I'm  willing 
to  play  ball  with  you  up  to  a  point. 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"I  want  permission  to  closely  ex- 
amine Mr.  Martin's  body  before  he  is 
buried  this  afternoon,  and  if  neces- 
sary, to  have  the  funeral  put  off  until 
tomorrow,"  Tom  replied  with  firm- 
ness. 

The  D.A.  thought  a  minute.  "Tom, 
I'll  do  it.  But  this  had  better  not 
turn  out  to  be  another  one  of  your 
wild-goose  chases." 

Tom  left  the  D.  A.'s  office  and 
turned  the  car  in  the  direction  of  the 
funeral  home  where  Mr.  Martin's 


body  was  being  kept.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  funeral  home,  Tom 
turned  to  Eloise,  "You'd  better  stay 
in  the  car.  It  might  not  be  too  pleas- 
ant to  be  working  on  your  father." 

"You  just  try  to  keep  me  in  the 
car,"  she  retorted.  "I  want  to  help 
you,  because  anyone  knows  that  four 
eyes  are  better  than  two." 

Tom  knew  that  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  a  woman,  so  they  both 
v»^ent  into  the  building.  After  he  pre- 
sented the  permit  that  the  D.A.  had 
given  him,  Tom  and  Eloise  were  led 
into  a  large  room  which  seemed  to 
be  filled  almost  entirely  with  a  table 
on  which  Mr.  Martin's  body  lay.  As 
they  began  to  look  at  the  body,  Eloise 
asked  Tom  what  they  should  be  look- 
ing for. 

"Just  look  for  a  little  hole,  or  a 
scratch,  or  anything  that  looks  like 
it  might  have  been  caused  by  the 
ring." 

They  both  went  to  work  without 
another  word,  Eloise  taking  the  head, 
and  Tom  concentrating  on  the  arms. 

"Tom,  look  here!"  Eloise  shouted 
excitedly,  as  she  pulled  back  the  hair 
on  the  back  of  Mr.  Martin's  neck. 
There  was  a  scratch  about  on  inch 
long  just  under  the  hairline,  which 
had  become  a  bit  puffed  before  the 
embalmers  had  done  their  work. 
Without  another  word,  Tom  rushed 
to  find  the  attendant. 

"May  I  use  your  telephone  for  just 
a  minute?"  he  asked,  and  after  being 
led  to  the  phone,  dialed  the  number 
of  a  coroner  in  the  city. 

"Hello,  George.  This  is  Tom  Daw- 
kins.  I  wonder  if  you  would  mind 
doing  me  a  big  favor.  I'm  over  at 
the  funeral  home  with  Mr.  Martin's 
body,  and  I  want  you  to  come  over 
here  for  a  minute,  and  bring  some- 
thing to  test  for  poisoning  by  Schee- 
le's  acid." 
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He  hung  up  the  phone,  and  re- 
turned to  the  room,  where  Eloise  was 
waiting.  As  he  entered  the  room, 
Eloise  said,  "Tom,  do  you  think  you 
know  who  killed  daddy?" 

"I'm  not  sure  right  now,  because 
some  of  my  evidence  seems  to  be  get- 
ting in  the  way  of  other  evidence, 
but  I  will  know  pretty  soon.  I  had 
to  find  out  first  if  he  was  killed  at 
all,"  he  replied. 

They  had  waited  for  what  seemed 
like  hours,  when  George  finally  ar- 
rived. 

"All  right,  Tom,  this  had  better 
be  good,  because  you  called  me  out 
of  a  very  nice  poker  game,  in  which 
I  was  considerably  ahead." 

"This  is  good,  George.  At  least, 
I  hope  so,  because  if  it  isn't,  you  are 
not  the  only  one  that  is  going  to  be 
on  my  head,"  Tom  retorted  and  turn- 
ed to  the  body  on  the  table. 

"See  this  scratch  on  Mr.  Martin's 
head,  George.  I  want  you  to  test  it 
for  Scheele's  acid." 

George  went  to  work,  although  he 
was  not  completely  convinced  that 
Tom  hadn't  gone  completely  mad. 

Tom  and  Eloise  waited  impatient- 
ly, while  George  did  his  work,  and 
it  was  not  very  long  until  he  was 
finished.  He  turned  to  Tom. 

"Well,  for  once  you  weren't  on  a 
wild  -  goose  chase.  This  scratch  is 
loaded  with  Scheele's  acid.  What  did 
the  report  say  on  how  this  man 
died?" 

"Heart  attack,"  Tom  replied. 

"Well,  I  guess  if  you  didn't  run 
an  extensive  examination  on  him  you 
would  come  out  with  that  verdict, 
but  I  say  that  this  man  was  poisoned 
with  Scheele's  acid." 

That  was  all  Tom  needed  to  hear. 
He  thanked  George  for  coming  down 
and  left  the  funeral  home. 

After  telephoning  his  results  to  the 
D.A.,  he  drove  the  car  to  the  Coun- 
try Club,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
June  Black.  She  was  standing  just 
inside  the  door  as  he  entered. 

"Why,  Tom,  I  didn't  expect  to  see 
you." 


"I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  more 
questions,  and  I  think  that  you  should 
be  able  to  give  me  a  lot  of  help  this 
time.  According  to  the  d  r  u  g  g  i  s  t 
downtown,  you  bought  some  Schee- 
le's acid  on  December  22nd." 

"That's  right,"  she  replied.  "But 
what  does  that  make  me,  a  murder- 
ess?" 

"I  hope  not,  but  I  have  had  a  re- 
examination made  of  Mr.  Martin's 
body,  and  he  was  poisoned  with 
Scheele's  acid,"  Tom  said,  trying  to 
catch  the  efi^ect  that  his  words  were 
having  on  her. 

"Mr.  Martin  was  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine,  Tom,  as  well  as  all 
of  the  Martin  family,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  you  catch  a  murderer,  if 
there  is  one.  Of  course,  you  may  not 
believe  me,  but  I  bought  that  Schee- 
le's acid  for  Mrs.  Martin.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  some  pests  around 
the  home  that  she  wanted  to  kill.  I 
didn't  question  why  she  wanted  that 
particular  poison  at  the  time,  but  I 
can  certainly  see  it  now." 

That  last  statement  of  hers  made 
all  of  the  evidence  that  Tom  had  fit 
into  the  picture  with  amazing  clear- 
ness. 

"Well,  I'll  go  check  into  what  you 
have  just  said,  but  I  may  be  back," 
Tom  said,  with  a  good  bit  of  deter- 
mination. 

Tom  got  back  into  the  car,  and  he 
turned  to  Eloise,  "June  says  that  she 
bought  that  poison  for  your  mother. 
I  imagine  that  it  sounds  pretty  awful 
to  you,  but  it  certainly  does  make  all 
of  the  pieces  fit  in  nicely." 

"I  just  can't  believe  that  mother 
would  go  to  such  a  length  to  get  all 
of  dad's  money,"  she  cried,  almost 
in  tears. 

Tom  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
tried  to  comfort  her,  but  his  mind 
certainly  wasn't  on  her  at  this  pre- 
cise moment.  He  was  trying  to  think 
about  the  voice  over  the  telephone. 
None  of  the  women  that  he  knew 
sounded  like  that.  He  made  no  com- 
ment on  that,  but  as  soon  as  Eloise 


had  stopped  crying,  he  started  the 
car. 

"I  think  that  we'll  go  see  your 
mother,  anyway." 

They  stopped  in  front  of  the  Mar- 
tin mansion  and  went  in.  They  found 
Mrs.  Martin  sitting  in  her  room  be- 
fore the  fireplace.  Tom  spoke  to  the 
back  of  the  figure. 

"Mrs.  Martin,  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  few  more  questions  about  your  hus- 
band's death,  if  I  may." 

"Certainly,"  she  replied,  and  turned 
around  to  face  him.  She  was  hold- 
ing the  same  forty-five  that  Tom  had 
faced  only  a  few  days  ago. 

"You  are  much  smarter  than  I  gave 
you  credit  for,  Mr.  Dawkins,  so  I 
think  that  it  is  about  time  that  we 
did  something  about  that." 

Eloise  could  hardly  believe  her 
eyes,  because  there  was  her  own 
mother  threatening  to  kill  both  of 
them  if  they  made  a  move  that  was 
out  of  the  ordinary.  At  that  moment, 
Tom  felt  the  same  two-ton  truck  that 
had  hit  him  in  Mr.  Martin's  office 
come  down  on  his  head  again,  only 
this  time,  it  struck  only  a  glancing 
blow.  He  swung  around  to  grab 
James,  the  butler,  in  the  act  of  rais- 
ing the  blackjack  to  strike  again. 
They  fell  to  the  floor,  fighting  for 
possession  of  the  weapon,  when  a 
shot  rang  out,  and  Tom  felt  a  knife- 
like pain  rip  into  his  shoulder.  His 
head  spun,  and  everything  went 
black.  As  he  passed  away  into  the 
land  of  dreams,  he  was  conscious  of 
more  shots,  but  none  of  them  came 
his  way. 

When  Tom  awoke,  he  looked  up 
into  the  face  of  the  D.A.,  who  was 
smiling  down  at  him.  He  was  evi- 
dently in  a  hospital  room  from  the 
smell  of  things. 

"Well,  I  certainly  thought  that  you 
were  a  goner  this  time,  Tom.  One 
of  these  days,  you  are  going  to  stick 
your  nose  into  somebody's  business 
and  get  it  chopped  off.  We  got  Mrs. 
Martin  and  she  confessed  to  the  mur- 
der along  with  her  butler  and  maid. 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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one  dollar's  worth  of  stitches 

jimmy  grimes 


j  On  my  way  home  from  school,  I 
I  stopped  at  Mr.  Grady's  store  and 
]  looked  in  the  window  again.  There 
i  it  was,  a  Daisy  air  rifle!  Mr.  Grady 
had  reduced  it  to  one  dollar  since  it 
was  a  single-shot.  Most  of  the  boys 
had  pump  air  rifles  but  I  knew  that 
a  single-s^hot  was  just  as  good,  only 
you  could  not  shoot  as  fast  with  it. 
If  I  could  buy  the  rifle,  then  I 
wouldn't  be  ashamed  for  the  other 
boys  to  see  me  hunting,  as  I  was  with 
my  sling-shot. 

But  the  trouble  was  I  did  not  have 
the  one  dollar,  and  I  had  already 
looked  in  my  mother's  money  cup  on 
top  of  the  kitchen  cabinet,  and  I  knew 
she  did  not  have  it.  Besides  she 
always  considered  an  air  rifle  as  dan- 
gerous and  also  thought  I  needed 
shoes  and  clothes  worse. 

So  I  came  slowly  down  the  road 
with  my  bookstrap  across  my  shoul- 
der and  thought  of  the  next  day, 
which  was  Saturday.  Yes,  Saturday 
and  no  school,  and  the  sparrows  and 
bluejays  chirping  on  the  tree  limbs, 
for  things  stir  and  sing  in  the  spring. 

Even  old  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  out. 
When  I  got  in  sight  of  her  house,  I 
saw  her  pulling  down  the  branches 
of  an  old  apple  tree  and  feeling  the 
buds.  When  she  heard  my  footsteps, 
she  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand 
and  looked  at  me.  She  was  trying 
to  make  out  w'hether  is  was  me  or 
not,  for  she  couldn't  see  well. 

"That  you,  Ben?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Goodwin." 

"I  was  waiting  for  you,"  she  said. 
"I  thought  it  was  about  time  you'd  be 
coming  along  the  road  from  school." 

I  was  not  too  pleased  as  I  guessed 
she  had  some  kind  of  errand  for  me, 
and  I  remembered  that  my  mother 
would  not  allow  me  to  charge  old 
Mrs.  Goodwin  for  the  little  things 
I  did  for  her.  Mother  said  that  since 


she  was  our  next  door  neighbor  and 
pretty  old  now,  I  should  do  little 
things  for  her  without  charge.  But 
now  I  was  growing  up.  I  had  heard 
other  boys  thirteen  years  old  tell  of 
doing  odd  jdbs  and  getting  paid.  That 
was  why  they  could  have  nice  pump 
air  rifles  and  I  had  to  use  my  old 
sling-shot  and  be  almost  ashamed  for 
them  to  see  me. 

As  these  thoughts  ran  through 
my  mind,  Mrs.  Goodwin  said,  "Wait 
a  minute,"  and  she  went  into  the 
house  as  fast  as  she  could,  consider- 
ing her  rheumatism  and  her  cane. 
She  came  out  with  something  wrap- 
ped in  a  newspaper.  "It's  my  new 
spring  dress,"  she  said,  as  she  opened 
one  corner  of  the  package  and  showed 
me  a  bright  calico  cloth.  She  talked 
mostly  to  herself,  as  if  knowing  such 
things  would  not  interest  a  thirteen- 
year-old  boy. 

"I'm  not  as  old  as  this  old  apple 
tree,"  she  said.  "I've  got  as  much 
right  to  flower  out  in  springtime  as 
it  has.  But  I  can't  see  well  any  more," 
she  said,  "and  my  hands  shake  so.  I 
want  you  to  take  this  cloth  to  your 
ma.  Tell  her  the  pattern  is  in  with 
it  and  tell  your  ma  I'll  pay  her  for 
making  my  dress." 

"Oh,  sure,"  I  said,  "I'll  be  glad  to 
take  it." 

I  took  the  package  under  my  arm 
and  walked  on,  and  I  hadn't  gone  but 
a  few  steps  until  I  began  to  think. 

".  .  .  and  tell  your  ma  I'll  pay  her 
for  making  my  dress." 

I  thought  of  the  rifle  down  at  Mr. 
Grady's  store.  I  could  see  the  price 
tag  with  one  dollar  on  it.  I  won- 
dered what  would  be  a  fair  price  for 
making  a  dress,  with  me  taking  the 
dress  to  my  mother,  and  bringing  it 
back  after  she  finished,  and  my  moth- 
re  knowing  I  had  cried  already  about 
the  air  rifle.  I  thought  no  doubt  she 


would  let  me  have  the  one  dollar,  or 
whatever  she  charged  for  making  the 
dress. 

When  I  got  home  I  handed  the 
package  to  mother  and  I  remember 
how  she  slowly  unrolled  the  news- 
paper and  held  the  flimsy  paper  pat- 
tern in  one  hand  and  the  bright,  flow- 
ered calico  cloth  in  the  other.  I  told 
her  Mrs.  Goodwin  had  said  she  would 
pay  her,  but  she  did  not  answer  me. 

"Looks  to  me  like  it  ought  to  be 
worth  no  less  than  a  dollar  to  make 
a  dress,"  I  said.  With  one  dollar  I 
could  buy  me  that  air  rifle  in  Mr. 
Grady's  store. 

Mother  finally  answered,  "Well, 
we'll  think  about  it." 

I  saw  her  sewing  that  night.  She 
measured  and  sewed  on  our  sewing 
machine  until  late  in  the  night  and 
trying  the  pieces  with  her  arms  and 
chin.  WThile  I  stood  and  watched  my 
mother  sew  and  try  the  sections  of 
the  dress  to  her  own  body,  I  got  to 
see  the  spring  dress  take  form  and 
shape. 

"Only  ten  years  ago,"  my  mother 
said,  "Mrs.  Goodwin  could  have  made 
it  herself.  She  had  a  good  nerve  then, 
and  her  eyes  were  not  so  bad.  But 
Mr.  Goodwin's  death,  and  all,  it  kind 
of  broke  her  up  She  shakes  now,  and 
her  eyes  are  failing." 

Finally,  I  watched  my  mother  fin- 
ish the  dress  and  bite  off  the  last 
thread.  Then  she  wrapped  it  in  news- 
paper with  the  yellowed  old  pattern 
and  handed  it  to  me. 

"Ben,"  my  mother  said,  "I  am  go- 
ing to  let  you  make  the  charge  for 
making  the  dress." 

"I'll  only  charge  her  one  dollar," 
I  said.  "Can  I  have  it  to  buy  me  an 
air  rifle?" 

"You  can  have  whatever  you  de- 
cide to  charge,"  she  replied.  "But 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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it's     dflitB  -  -  an  experiment  with  dialogue 


neil  bonds 


The  room  was  enshrouded  with 
quietness.  Even  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  seemed  to  decrease  with  each 
stroke  of  the  giant  pendulum.  The 
sun  that  was  staining  through  the 
windows  seemed  cheerful  enough,  yet 
Lissa  was  bored.  If  only  the  radio 
was  back  from  the  repair  shop!  The 
massive  living  j  oom  furniture  seemed 
to  mock  her  boredom.  Indeed,  she 
would  have  gone  over  and  given  the 
sofa  a  resounding  kick  had  she 
thought  it  would  have  done  any  good. 
To  further  parallel  her  mood,  the  re- 
maining five  rooms  of  the  house  as- 
sumed an  air  of  perfect  solitude.  It 
was  mid-October  and  not  a  breeze 
was  stirring  from  the  outside.  Kv- 
erything  was  as  still  as  death. 

Just  as  Lissa  was  slipping  into  her 
loafers  for  a  turn  about  the  lawn,  the 
phone  in  the  hall  gave  an  important 
ring.  It  was  so  quiet  that  the  ring 
startled  her  into  an  upright  position. 
She  ran  to  the  phone  table,  snatched 
up  the  receiver  and  thrust  a  hasty 
"Hello"  into  it. 

"Lissa?"  Peg's  \o\ce  sounded  a  lit- 
tle uncertain. 

"Yes,  Peg,  how  are  you?  I  was 
ju5t  enjoying  the  quietness  of  this 
lovely  morgue!"  Lissa's  disgust  was 
evident. 

"*Me,  too.  In  fact,  if  something  ex- 
citing doesn't  soon  happen— and  to 
us,  w^hy,  we  shall  surely  end  up  be- 


ing old  maids!"  Peg's  voice  had  a 
note  of  dejection  in  it. 

Lissa's  voice  trailed  back  with,  "Is- 
n't it  the  gospel!  We're  both  sixteen, 
and  only  date  twice  a  week!" 

"Honey,  have  you  seen  that  new 
dream  floating  about  town?  He's  nine- 
teen; has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes 
that  seem  to  melt  you  into  a  ball  of 
putty  right  in  his  masculine  hands 
.  .  .  and,  he's  to  be  in  our  room  at 
school!  He  answers  to  the  sexy  name 
of  Tony  Gomez.  Those  Spanish  men 
just  do  something  to  me,"  Peg  fin- 
ished with  a  sigh  that  was  full  of 
adoration  for  the  current  heart  throb. 

"Have  I  seen  him?"  Lissa  answered 
with  indignation.  "I  only  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  yesterday  walking 
past  the  store  w^here  he  works.  He 
didn't  even  glance  at  me!" 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  seconded 
Peg.  "But  I'll  never  give  up  the  ship. 
Neither  will  that  little  flirt  Anne  Mor- 
ris. She's  even  persuaded  her  Mom 
to  start  buying  groceries  from  the 
store  where  he  works!"  Peg  spoke 
with  jealous  contempt. 

"I'd  hate  to  have  her  nerve  in  my 
hollow  tooth,"  Lissa  chimed.  "Why, 
I'd  never  run  after  any  boy— much 
less  that— that  man." 

"Yeah,  I  know  what  you  mean," 
agreed  Peg,  "but  1  almost  forgot  to 


tell  you  why  I  called.  Two  drips, 
er-r,  boys  want  us  to  go  to  the  dance 
with  them  tonig'ht.  What  do  you 
say?"  Peg's  voice  was  characterized 
by  misery. 

"I  say  it's  five  o'clock  Saturday 
evening  and  we  might  as  well  accept 
if  we  don't  want  to  sit  at  home  to- 
night. No  one  else  has  called,  and 
our  dream-man  will  be  at  the  dance, 
anyway." 

"The  boys  are  mere  children— only 
seventeen.  I  think  we're  much  too 
sophisticated  to  go  out  with  kids. 
But  we'll  have  to  sacrifice  ourselves 
tonight,"  Peg  added  rather  dramatic- 
ally. 

"Let's  wear  our  new  jersey  dresses, 
hear?  And— oh,  there's  Mom  driving 
in  from  town  and  I  haven't  even  be- 
gun to  wash  the  dishes  she  asked  me 
to  do.  Gosh!  Thanks  a  mil  for  call- 
ing and  I'll  see  you  around  eight  to- 
night!" Lissa  added  excitedly,  for 
Mom  did  not  enjoy  being  disobeyed. 

Slamming  the  receiver  back  in  its 
hook,  Lissa  dashed  to  the  kitchen  and 
fell  to  work.  When  her  mother 
walked  into  the  house,  Lissa  was 
washing  plates  and  singing,  "I'll  Buy 
That  Dream." 
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Q  ft  d 


€  a  p  r  i  c  e 


j  Able  they  came  through 

the  night-bidden  rain 

to  mark  the  desolation 
1  where  thoughts  lay 

like  fruits  drying 
I  in  the  sun 
\  And  from  the  bay 

storm-cloud  ships 

made  ready  to  sweep 

the  farmland  plains 

whence  faint  pilgrims 

to  shrines  by  the  sea 

smelling  of  fish  and  death 

trailed  the  late  summer 

perfume  of  women 

And  maenads  picnicking 

on  the  sand 

chanted  wildly  blindly 

ripping  strips  of  flesh 

darting  in  madness 

abandoned  the  wild  goat 

and  wands  cone-tipped  priapic 

where  tides  white  bacchic 

first  from  mountain  streams 

murmur  across 

But  the  pilgrims 

stood  in  whispered  silence 

in  horror  hands  on  eyes 

resolute  to  behold 

their  shrine  grown  phallic 

Agatha  Julia  Grace 

and  Abel  ( son  of  the  priest) 

in  reverent  hush 

with  brooms  of  brush 

swept  clear  the  sands 

of  the  vile  traces 

of  passioned  embraces 

and  knelt  with  the  pilgrims 

facing  the  sea 

whence  the  night-breeze  rose 
But  the  bold  white  scars 
lying  on  the  night-wind 
they  did  not  erase 
And  there  was  silence 
when  Abel  and  Grace 
Hole  unseen 

)ver  the  grass-tipped  dunes 


Eyed  by  the  sad  child 
(locks  xanthous) 

Through  the  airy  checkerboard  port- 
cullis 

The  sad-eyed  pontifex 
( with  features  xyloid ) 
Minced  zvoodenly  robes 
Scarlet  in  sudden  leaps  jerking  mov  - 
ing 

(Mary  frowned) 


But  on  the  po7itlevts  the  holy  man 
To  see  the  child  xvith  hand  outward 

soft  palm 
U pward  imploring  gold 
Smiled  and  in  the  melee 
( xvood  gold  and  scarlet) 
Seized  breaths  blossom-tinctured 

xvith  bourbon 
And  the  wind 

Of  the  queen's  knight  riding  by 


I  bless  you  my  child 

Bleesss  you  ble — 

But  the  gold  jingled  distractingly 

hi  his  ears 

From  the  abns-bagged  ladies 
Riding  past  him 
The  child  xvoiild  ask  them 
Ask  them  gently  speaking 
Smiling  but  the  pontifex 
Drew  them  axvay  away 
For  a  child  is  but  a  pawn 


And  cherubs  sitting  framed 
One  by  cne 
Upon  the  portcullis 
Blexv  i?i  puffs  the  dust  of  ages 
From  bodies  round  about 
( the  pontifex  among  them ) 
For  they  are  all  all  but  night  thoughts 
W  ill  i  am    tucker  Marked  by  soot  from  open  fires 
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the  first 


danny 


Captain  John  Jones  of  the  Mer- 
cury Space  Patrol  is  reading  over 
some  of  the  latest  dispatches  from  the 
Mercury  Headquarters  when  an  or- 
derly comes  in  and  salutes. 

"Sir,  we  have  sighted  the  wreck- 
age of  a  space  ship.  It  looks  like  one 
of  the  old  types.  Should  we  send  a 
party  to  look  it  over?" 

"Yes,  by  all  means.  Strange,  I 
understood  we  were  the  first  to  at- 
tempt to  come  into  this  part  of  the 
universe.  Wonder  where  that  ship 
came  from?" 

The  captain  gets  into  his  space  suit 
and  a  few  minutes  later  he  and  four 
others  are  crossing  the  short  distance 
between  the  two  ships  on  a  gang- 
plank which  leads  to  a  huge  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  wrecked  ship. 

Inside  the  ship  they  find  the  mum- 
mified bodies  of  the  crew.  Captain 
Jones  spots  a  door  marked  Control 
Room. 

"That  must  be  where  the  log  is. 
Maybe  we  can  find  out  what  this  ship 
was  doing  out  here  and  where  it  came 
from." 

The  captain  opens  the  door  and 
looks  around  the  room.  There  are 
only  two  bodies  in  the  room,  a  man 
and  a  woman.  The  man  looks  as  if 
he  has  just  finished  writing  something 
and  laid  his  head  down  on  the  desk 
to  rest. 

Captain  Jones  sees  the  log  on  the 
desk  under  the  man's  head.  He  de- 
cides that  the  dead  man  must  have 
been  writing  in  the  book  before  he 
died.  Jones  thumbs  through  the  book 
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for  a  few  minutes,  then  quickly  he 
calls  his  men  into  the  room. 

"Men,  here  in  this  log  is  the  story 
of  the  first  rocket  to  be  sent  to  Mars, 
or  more  than  that,  into  outer  space. 
Listen  while  I  read  it  to  you." 

October  16,  1965 
Somewhere  in  Space 

Time  is  running  out  fast.  I  want 
to  write  this  last  entry  into  the  ship's 
log  before  the  oxygen  gives  out.  May- 
be no  one  will  ever  read  this,  but  I 
am  writing  anyway  in  the  hopes  that 
some  day  someone  will  find  this  rocket 
floating  out  here  in  space.  Please  for- 
give me  for  the  errors  and  bad  writ- 
ing. I  am  in  cramped  quarters,  with 
very  little  energy  left. 

My  name  is  Danny  Smith,  captain 
of  the  Rocket  Explorer.  We  have  a 
crew  of  ten  on  board,  including  my 
wife  Betty,  and  two  scientists.  We 
are  returning  from  an  exploring  trip 
to  Mars,  the  first  such  trip  in  history. 
We  have  seen  things  that  were  awful 
to  behold,  but  that  is  getting  ahead 
of  my  story. 

Three  months  ago  this  rocket  stood 
in  the  huge  launching  ramp  near 
Shaw  Field  Airbase.  We  had  checked 
and  rechecked  every  little  detail  for 
weeks.  Now  it  was  time  to  take  off 


for  outer  space  and  Mars. 

I  spoke  over  the  ship's  P.  A.  sys- 
tem. 

"Stand  by  for  the  take  off!  Every 
man  make  sure  his  safety  belt  is 
tight." 

When  I  pushed  in  the  starter  a 
pillar  of  fire  appeared  beneath  the 
ship,  throwing  us  into  the  sky  at  a 
terrific  rate  of  speed.  We  immediate- 
ly blacked  out  because  of  the  pressure 
of  the  take-off.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  effect  of  the  black-out  wore  off 
and  we  began  to  unfasten  our  safety 
belts.  I  went  to  a  window  where 
Betty  was  looking  out  at  the  earth. 

"Look!"  she  said,  "earth  is  fast 
becoming  smaller.  It  is  getting  so 
small  you  can  see  the  gray  bulk  of 
the  American  Continent  and  to  the 
sides  of  it  the  lighter  tones  of  the, 
oceans." 

We  had  to  wear  special  magnetic 
boots  or  else  we  would  float  around 
like  a  balloon.  There  was  no  gravity 
at  all.  If  you  happen  to  fall  out  of 
the  ship  you  would  float  around  the 
earth  in  an  orbit  like  the  moon  for- 
ever. 

Days  passed  and  finally  five  weeks 
later  we  are  entering  the  atmosphere 
of  Mars.  Mars,  as  you  know,  is  a 
huge  red  planet  with  little  oxygen? 
and  no  form  of  life  as  we  know  it. 
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rocket 


smith 


Everyone,  at  my  command,  strap- 
ped himself  down  for  the  landing. 
We  made  a  perfect  landing  and  a 
few  minutes  later  we  were  getting 
into  our  space  suits. 

Betty  was  given  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  person  from  earth  to  set  foot 
on  another  planet.  I  followed  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew  after  me.  After  post- 
ing our  guards  to  watch  the  ship,  the 
rest  of  us  set  out  to  explore  the  im- 
mediate region.  What  we  saw  was 
not  a  pretty  sight.  The  land  was  laid 
waste,  as  if  a  great  fire  had  raged 
over  it. 

The  second  day  we  found  what  was 
once  centuries  ago  a  great  city.  Our 
instruments  showed  that  the  whole 
area  was  radioactive.  We  found 
things  that  were  far  ahead  of  our 
civilization.  It  is  clear  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Mars  are  centuries  ahead  of 
us  in  scientific  discoveries.  But  still 
we  found  no  people! 

After  our  scientists  had  all  the  ma- 
terial they  wanted,  we  began  to  pre- 
pare to  leave.  What  we  had  seen  led 
us  to  one  conclusion.  The  people  of 
Mars  centuries  ago  had  destroyed 
themselves  by  atomic  warfare.  They 
had  destroyed  what  was  once  a  great 
civilization,  far  greater  than  we  could 
dream  of! 

At  last  we  were  ready  to  leave. 


All  the  crew  were  secure  in  their 
take-off  positions.  I  pushed  the  starter 
and  a  great  pillar  of  fire  beneath  the 
ship  began  to  shove  us  off  into  space. 

We  had  been  moving  through 
space  two  weeks  when  it  happened. 
We  ran  into  a  field  of  meteors.  Betty 
came  over  to  the  Control  room  where 
I  was,  trying  her  best  to  act  unafraid. 
I  took  her  into  my  arms  and  kissed 
her,  at  the  same  time  telling  her  that 
the  meteors  wouldn't  hit  us. 

Then  it  happened!  A  sudden, 
shocking,  terrific  blow!  The  rocket 
seemed  to  turn  on  its  side  and  dive. 
Then  nothing.  The  impact  knocked 
both  Betty  and  myself  to  the  floor. 
As  we  were  getting  up  my  chief  of 
engineers  came  into  the  room.  His 
face  was  pale  and  little  sweat  beads 
grew  on  his  chin. 

"Captain!"  he  shouted,  "a  big  hole 
has  been  knocked  in  the  engine  room 
and  the  engines  were  completely  de- 
stroyed by  that  meteor.  We  are  at 
a  dead  stop  and  the  oxygen  supply 
is  getting  low  fast!" 

"There  is  nothing  we  can  do  and 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  word  to 
earth  because  we  are  too  far  out  to 
radio  in.  Anyway,  there  isn't  a  chance 
on  earth,  or  anyone  on  earth,  that 
could  help  us  now,"  I  said. 

After  he  left,  Betty  and  I  star^ 


at  each  other.  "Betts,  we  don't  have 
much  time  left;  the  oxygen  is  going 
fast.  I  wish  there  was  some  way  we 
could  let  earth  know  what  we  found 
on  Mars." 

"Write  it  in  the  log,"  she  said. 
"Write  the  entire  story  of  our  expe- 
dition in  case  some  day  this  ship  is 
found  by  another  they  will  know 
what  we  found  and  did." 

I  am  finishing  it  now  as  I  listen 
to  the  low  voices  of  the  crew.  We 
are  here  to  stay— to  float  forever  in 
our  own  orbit.  No  one  is  afraid,  for 
they  die  knowing  that  they  are  only 
the  first  of  many. 

This  log  may  never  be  read  by 
human  eyes.  But  whether  it  is  read 
or  not,  I  know  that  when  others  see 
what  happened  to  Mars,  war  will 
cease  to  be  on  earth.  Nations  will 
have  to  live  side  by  side  in  peace  or 
total  destruction  will  wipe  out  our 
civilization. 

This  is  farewell  from  the  crew  of 
the  Explorer. 

Captain  Jones  slowly  closes  the 
book.  "If  only  this  ship  had  reached 
earth  with  its  story  of  the  destruction 
of  Mars  by  atomic  warfare!  But  it 
is  too  late  now.  Let's  go;  we  have  a 
long  trip  ahead  of  us  yet." 

"Yes,  Captain,  if  this  ship  had  got- 
ten back  to  earth  we  might  still  be 
living  on  our  old  planet.  You  can 
see  it  from  here,  a  cold,  deserted 
planet,  destroyed  by  atomic  warfare 
years  ago." 
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Affections  bruised 
By  unpolished  words 
Hurled  as  easily  as  I 
Would  spit  annoying  seeds 
From  a  grape. 


Gazing  into  a  pool 

As  clear  as  cloudless  sky., 

Its  sereneness  broken  only  with 

A  steady  fall  of  tears.  One 

By  one  they  slip  away  and  down — 

As  pearls  that  slide  from  the 

Protection  of  the  strand  on  her 

Inspiring  neck. 


^  As  they  touch  the  surface 
Of  the  water  its  as  lightly 
As  a  kiss— one  that's  given  but 
Should  not  be  dared.  The  ripples 
That  run  and  dance  are  the  attempted 
Smiles  of  the  pool. 


yesf-erday's  pearls 

neil  bonds 


The  tears  sink  to  the  bottom  and 
Remain  as  if  waiting  to  be  recalled 
To  their  abode. 


No!  They^e  fallen  and  You've 
Gone.  Let  them  both  stay,  Vll 
Turn  back  and  melt  into  the  shadow 
I  saw  yesterday.  .  .  .  Together  We'l 
Become  One.  .  .  . 
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//  lave  is  this  I  dare  not  love  hereafter; 
If  this  be  bliss,  do  happier  moments  follow? 
Do  I  still  sip  the  cup  of  joy  and  laughter, 
Or  shall  I  live  a  life  thafs  hollow 
And  sear? 


The  thousand  lines  and  rhymes  Vve  written 
All  have  smitten  my  memory^  peace; 
They  represent  a  poefs  white  emotion. 
And  yet  my  conscience  has  the  crease 
Of  a  tear. 


if  fhis  is  love 


john  jones 


For  all  the  times  I  should  have  loved  you  so; 
For  all  the  hours  I  spent  in  flagrant  dreams; 
For  many  happy  thoughts  in  rhythmic  row 
Let  go  to  sew  a  real  and  narrow  seam 
So  clear. 


''Twill  never  be  the  same  with  us — forsure — 
So  if  you  never  speak  again,  remember: 
We  can  at  least  be  friends,  e'en  thd  no  cure 
Can  give  us  back  our  old  love's  glowing  ember 
So  dear. 


But  thanks,  my  inspiration,  joy,  and  fancy^ 
For  what  you've  meant  to  me  in  youth: 
Ton  taught  me  how  to  live,  enhancing 
Life  that's  pure  and  based  on  holy  truth 
And  fear. 
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Taking  the  necessary  time  and  thus 
becoining  aware  ol'  our  environment 
and  the  happen nij>.s  in  our  environ- 
ment is  of  the  utinast  importance. 

Thinking  logically  and  quickly  at 
all  times  is  an  important  catalyst 
which  helps  to  make  us  aware  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  our  environ- 
ment. 

Flames  shoot  out  of  the  windows 
of  an  apartment  building.  A  woman, 
silhou'c-tted  against  a  backdrop  of 
flames,  screams  for  help. 

We  are  immediately  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  woman's  life  is  in  dan- 
ger. The  average  person  would  try 
to  save  the  woman  first,  before  at- 
tempting to  put  out  the  fire  or  before 
attempting  to  turn  in  the  fire  alarm. 

To  become  aware  of  what  is  need- 
ed in  a  situation  such  as  the  preced- 
ing, a  split  second  trial  and  error 
process  is  necessary  in  our  minds. 

In  an  instant  we  imist  think,  and 
our  minds  must  grasp  the  situation, 
^  and  look  ahead  and  figure  out  what 
is  needed  in  such  a  situation.  Should 
I  run  and  ring  the  fire  alarm?  If  I 
take  time  to  run  to  the  corner  to  ring 
the  fire  alarm,  then  the  flames  may 
reach  the  woman  before  the  firemen 


arrive.  If  1  try  to  put  the  fire  out, 
and  fail,  it  may  be  too  late  to  save 
the  woman.  By  asking  ourselves  these 
questions  and  visualizing  the  out- 
come of  each  action,  we  draw  the 
conclusion  and  are  aware  of  the  fact 
tiiat  the  woman  must  J)e  rescued  first, 
and  after  the  woman  is  rescued,  then 
we  Uirn  in  the  fire  alarm  and  attempt 
to  hah  the  fire. 

Active,  flexible  minds  as  well  as 
the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hear- 
ing are  necessary  when  we  wander 
through  a  beautiful  garden.  We  see 
the  florid  colors  and  smell  the  fra- 
grant aromas  of  the  multitudinous 
varieties  of  flowers.  We  'hear  the 
rustle  of  the  gentle  breeze  through 
the  grass  and  trees.  We  see  these 
things,  but  if  our  minds  are  not  ac- 
tive, if  we  do  not  take  a  moment  to 
think  about  the  origin  of  these  won- 
ders, we  do  not  receive  the  true  thrill 
and  arc  not  truly  aware  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

I'.xpressed  algebraically,  the  five 
senses  plus  a  logical,  active  mind 
would  equal  awareness. 

Tom  Jones,  a  freshman  in  college, 
was  having  'his  first  meal  in  the  cafe- 
teria. He  sat  alone,  dejectedly,  at  a 


table  in  a  far  comer  of  the  room. 
He  stared  vacantly  at  his  food,  with 
sad,  bewildered  eyes,  and  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  turned  down  at  sharp 
angles. 

Henry  Thomas,  an  upperclassmen, 
entered  the  cafeteria  and  gave  Tom 
a  passing  glance.  Henry's  mind  was 
not  very  active.  He  did  not  ask  him- 
self a  few  simple  questions  which 
might  have  made  him  aware  of  Tom's 
situation.  Henry  could  have  asked 
himself  these  questions.  Why  would 
a  freshman  be  sitting  alone  at  a  table 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  room?  Why 
does  he  look  so  sad  and  dejected? 
If  Henry  had  taken  the  time  to  ob- 
serve and  think,  the  answers  to  the 
questions  would  have  been  quite  ob- 
vious, and  he  would  have  realized 
that  Tom  had  probably  never  been 
away  from  home  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  that  Tom  was  homesick. 
If  Henry  thad  been  aware  of  these 
facts,  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  tried  to  cheer  up  Tom. 

Sometimes  only  a  split-second  is 
needed  to  think  and  contemplate,  and 
by  so  doing,  we  become  aware  and 
we  see.  How  often  do  we  look  but 
never  see? 


awareness 

fred  morey 
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the  southside  museum 


leon  thompson 


The  rain  was  coming  down  hard. 
It  was  as  if  someone  were  pouring 
the  stuff  from  a  huge  bucket.  The 
weather  was  cold— real  cold — and  we 
had  been  confined  to  the  back  porch 
with  no  heat  to  carry  on  the  operation. 
It  was  almost  a  perfect  specimen  of 
a  Cooper's  hawk— beautiful  beak,  un- 
ruffled feathers  —  all  the  desirable 
qualities  to  make  a  good  mounted 
specimen.  The  bird  had  only  one 
fault,  and  that  fault  was  the  reason 
for  our  rather  unwilling  and  unap- 
preciated confinement.  The  darn 
thing  stunk.  It  had  been  dead  for 
three  days.  And  here  lies  the  reason 
for  the  Southside  Museum.  It  was 
only  a  dream  now;  for  Jimmy  and 
I  had  merely  been  asked  (not  so 
politely)  to  leave  the  kitchen  of  Mrs. 
Johnson's  house.  We  had  not  been 
thrown  completely  out— not  yet.  Jim- 
my's mother  was  too  big  hearted  for 
that.  Too  big  hearted,  that  is,  until 
we  brought  the  buzzard  home. 

It  was  such  a  nice  buzzard,  too. 
As  could  be  expected,  the  inside 
smelled  a  little  foul  after  the  opera- 
tion was  well  under  way,  but  hand- 
kerchiefs which  had  been  soaked  in 
Air-Wick  did  wonders.  We  could 
hardly  detect  any  disagreeable  odor, 
although  we  knew  for  certain  that 
it  was  there.  But  Mrs.  Johnson  did 
not  have  a  chlorophylled  hanky.  Nor 
did  a  couple  of  boys,  officially  known 
as  James  Franklin  Johnson  and  Jo- 
seph Lindsay  Woods,  Jr.,  have  even 
a  back  porch  to  use  for  our  very 
delicate  and  complicated  operations 
on  deceased  birds  and  animals.  We 
weren't  really  so  bad  off,  though,  be- 
cause the  poor  buzzard  ended  up  in 
the  barn.  To  this  day  he  is  still 
serving  without  complaint  in  his  ca- 


pacity of  a  scare-mouse.  That  bird 
must  have  a  good  disposition  in  order 
to  carry  on  that  job  without  uttering 
a  single  complaint.  Not  that  he  could, 
of  course.  And  if  he  did,  it  wouldn't 
do  any  good,  because  Mrs.  Johnson 
is  still  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  the  buz- 
zard is  still  a  buzzard,  and  buzzards 
are  nasty  creatures  that  have  no  place 
in  houses.  Anyway,  that's  what  she 
said. 

Well,  that's  what  started  the  build- 
ing of  the  Southside  Museum.  Build- 
ing a  house  to  use  as  a  place  to  mount 
and  contain  birds  and  animals— that's 
a  dry  subject,  isn't  it?  But  the  build- 
ing of  this  house  wasn't  dry.  It  was 
not  dry  because  it  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  the  time  when 
mosquitos  and  other  insects  buzz 
around  and  bite  people  who  are  work- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  things  were 
so  wet  that  we  had  to  stop  every 
hour  or  so  to  wring  the  sweat  from 
our  shirts. 

The  structure  was  to  be  brick. 
Neither  of  us  had  ever  laid  brick  be- 
fore, but  what  difi'erence  did  that 
make  to  a  couple  of  energetic  young 
males?  Exactly  none.  So  we  started. 
And  it  wasn't  so  hard.  I  mean  by 
that  last  statement  that  starting  was 
not  so  hard,  because  finishing  was 
terrifically  hard.  The  only  instru- 
ments we  needed  were  a  couple  of 
things  to  slap  the  cement  on  the  brick 
(trowels  are  commonly  used,  but  we 
found  that  the  hands  also  do  a  nice 
job),  something  to  mix  the  cement 
(Mrs.  Johnson's  new  garden  hoe  is 
not  much  good  now),  a  level,  and  a 
plane.  We  soon  decided,  however, 
that  since  I  was  so  level  headed  and 
Jimmy  was  a  square,  we  didn't  need 
the  last  two  instruments  mentioned. 


For  a  long  time  nothing  happened. 
Nothing  good,  that  is.  Everything 
went  wrong.  For  instance,  there  was 
the  time  when  everybody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  could  walk  tried  to  get 
his  hands  into  building  the  place. 
Then  some  bright  soul  got  his  foot 
into  things.  Or  rather,  into  the  ce- 
ment. Gee,  that  fellow  had  a  hard 
foot!  And  then  someone  put  his  foot 
on  top  of  the  wall  (he  was  imitating 
a  tight-rope  walker),  and  we  had  to 
start  over  after  we  cleaned  up  the 
fallen  bricks.  But  those  problem-s 
were  only  minor.  Our  first  big  prob- 
lem came  when  we  realized  that  the 
decision  to  discontinue  the  use  of  cer- 
tain aforementioned  instruments  was 
proving  to  be  disastrous.  The  dog- 
goned  thing  wasn't  square  any  more. 
Nor  was  it  level.  At  this  point  we 
took  our  first  time-out  for  a  little  con- 
sultation and  discussion.  We  v/ere 
ashamed  to  admit  our  mistakes;  so 
we  did  more  discussing  than  consult- 
ing. 

"I  think  we  can  level  it  out  if  v/e'll 
just  go  on  like  we're  doing  now  and 
start  using  the  level,"  said  Jimmy. 

"Yeah,  maybe  so,"  I  answered,  "but 
what  about  them  windows?  They'A  C 
gotta  go  in  somewhere,  and  thej^'ve 
gotta  have  a  top  over  them,  and  the 
way  things're  goin'  now,  there  ain't 
gonna  be  no  top.  At  least  it  ain't 
gonna  be  level.  There'll  be  a  crack 
between  the  window  and  the  top." 

"You're  I'ight,  but  how  about  put- 
tin'  cement  in  the  crack?  That  oughta 
work." 

Ma^-^be  so,  and  maybe  not.  I  think 
we've  just  got  ourselves  in  one  more 
heck  of  a  mess.  I  ain't  usually  easy 
to  discourage,  but  when  things  like 
this  happen,  I'm  ready  to  do  most 
anything." 
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**I  agree.  Let's  drown  our  sorrows 
and  forget  our  problems.  I've  got 
something  in  the  refrigerator  that'll 
fix  us  up  fine."  -  •  ; 

So  we  drowned  our  sorrows.  We 
had  four  apiece,  enough  to  do  away 
with  nmch  better  men  than  we  were. 
But  we  were  used  to  stowing  away 
great  quantities  of  Pepsi-Cola;  so  we 
didn't  have  any  ill  effects. 

We  used  the  cement.  And  it 
worked  fairly  well.  But  we  still  did 
not  use  the  level,  and,  as  a  result, 
we  took  more  time-outs  and  had  more 
conferences  and  consultations  and  got 
desperate  and  drank  more  Pepsis.  But 
Pepsis  cost  money,  and  we  weren't 
rich;  so  we  even  got  desperate  enough 
at  times  to  resort  to  the  home-made 
stuff,  lemonade. 

Sometimes  we  ran  out  of  material; 
so  we  had  to  stop  while  we  waited 
for  the  supplies  to  be  delivered.  When 
deliveries  got  so  slow  that  we  grew 
impatient,  we  went  after  the  needed 
--materials  ourselves.  The  two  and  a 
half  blocks  to  the  place  were  too  much 
to  walk;  so  we  always  got  Jimmy's 
'39  Ford  out  and  pushed  it  for  thirty 
minutes  to  crank  it.  We  weren't  too 
lazy  to  walk,  but  it  was  much  faster 
to  ride. 

Finally  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
walls.  Since  we  wanted  the  thing  as 
level  as  possible,  we  used  the  level 
on  the  top  row.  First  we  leveled  the 
row  of  bricks  on  the  front  wall,  then 
we  leveled  the  two  side  walls  with 
the  front.  But  something  had  gone 
wrong  somewhere— bad  wrong.  The 
back  wall  was  level  with  one  side,  but 
one  brick  lower  than  the  other  side. 
We  went  on  another  Pepsi  spree,  and 
for  ten  days  the  Johnson  and  Woods 
Construction  Company  was  idle.  This 
situation  was  serious.  We  had  to  take 
time  to  consult  with  the  experts.  So 
we  flew  in  an  expert,  Jimmy's  broth- 
er, from  a  place  eleven  miles  away. 
He  didn't  exactly  fly  in,  because  he 
took  quite  a  while  to  arrive,  but  he 
came.  But  he  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

But  finally,  after  several  more  days 
of  coin-flipping,  we  filled  the  space 


in  with  cement.  We  then  began  to 
put  on  the  roof.  Here  everything 
went  fine  until  we  began  to  cover  the 
sheeting. 

"Hey,  Jimmy,  we've  gotta  have 
something  to  cut  this  roofing  with." 

"Yeah.  I  know  just  the  thing  if 
I  can  find  it.  Fve  got  an  old  machete 
that  will  work  fine.  It  should  be 
around  the  bam  somewhere."     •  •.. 

Jimmy  took  off  for  the  barn  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  and  he  soon  re- 
turned with  the  huge  knife.  We  put 
a  mat  of  tar  paper  on  the  sheeting, 
which  had  previously  been  put  on 
without  mishap,  and  then  we  began 
with  the  roofing. 

"Here,  Joe,  hold  this  roll  of  roof- 
ing. Fll  cut  it." 

"O.K.  Watch  out,  you'll  step  off 
the  roof.  That's  a  hoy.  Now  Fll  hold 
it  down  while  you  nail  it.  Ouch! 
That's  my  finger!" 

"Oh,  Fm  sorry.  Hey,  I  dropped 
the  hammer!" 

"Oh-oh!  don't  look  now,  but  you 
dropped  it  through  that  window  that 
we  ain't  put  up  yet." 

"Drat!  Oh,  well,  there's  more 
where  that  one  came  from,  even  if 
they  do  cost  money.  Let's  worry 
about  it  later  and  finish  this  roof  now. 
Here,  hold  this  other  strip.  Fll  cut 
it  off." 

"Be  sure  and  cut  it  straight." 

"I  will.  There!  Now  hold  the  ma- 
chete while  I  go  down  and  get  the 
hammer." 

"I  can't.  Fve  got  my  hands  full. 
Lay  it  down  somewhere.  No,  you 
fool!  Don't  throw  it!" 

But  he  had.  It  stuck  up,  too.  We 
built  a  beautiful  fireplace  inside,  but 
we  had  a  leak  right  in  front  of  it 
because  of  the  hole  the  machete  had 
made. 

We  made  the  fireplace  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  to  keep  us  warm,  and 
second,  to  cook  something  to  eat 
while  we  skinned  our  buzzards  and 
three-day-dead  hawks.  The  hearth 
was  built  about  two  feet  from  the 
floor.  It  serves  as  a  convenient  place 
to  place  instruments,  such  as  scalpels 


and  brain  spoons,  and  the  parts  of 
specimens  that  are  no  longer  useful, 
such  as  eyes  and  brains. 

After  the  building  had  been  com- 
pleted, Jimmy's  brother  offered  us  a 
cabinet  that  could  serve  as  a  con- 
tainer for  instruments;  so  we  journ- 
eyed to  the  neighboring  town  in  Jim- 
my's car  to  get  it.  The  darn  thing 
weighed  a  ton,  and  it  was  under  a 
couple  of  tons  of  other  junk,  but  we 
got  it,  roped  it  onto  the  car,  pushed 
the  jalopy  half  way  home  to  crank 
it,  and  proceeded  back.  We  also  went 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  some 
other  things  we  wanted.  We  even 
spent  a  little  money. 

We  spent  about  two  good  hot 
months  before  we  finally  finished 
completely.  There  were  several  minor 
details  to  be  taken  care  of,  such  as 
cleaning  up  and  re-cementing  the 
floor  where  some  kid  who  wanted  his 
name  plastered  all  over  everjrwhere 
had  scratched  his  initials.  Then  we 
began  moving  our  buzzards  and 
hawks  in  and  placing  them  on  some 
shelves  we  had  made.  We  had  some 
nice  exhibits  in  there  if  I  do  have  to 
say  so  myself.  It  was  also  a  nice 
place  to  work.  It  was  nice  and  quiet 
because  we  kept  a  couple  of  pet  snakes 
around  to  frighten  intruders  away. 
But  then  the  curtain  fell,  and  the 
play  was  over. 

Yes,  it  was  a  nice  place,  and  we 
had  worked  hard  to  make  it  that  way. 
We  had  some  specimens  that  muse- 
ums would  be  proud  of,  but  not  near- 
ly so  proud  of  them  as  the  proprietors 
of  the  Southside  Museum  were.  But 
Jimmy  left  town  to  go  to  school,  and 
a  year  later  I  followed  his  example. 
Now  we  can  boast  that  we  have  one 
of  the  best-looking  chicken  coops  in 
town.  Yes,  sir,  those  chickens  should 
be  proud  of  their  home  with  its  fire- 
place, hearth,  gun  rack,  stuffed  chair, 
and  grandaddy  clock  that  won't  work. 
But  some  day  maybe  the  only  fowl 
in  there  will  be  mounted  once  again. 
Some  day  maybe  the  Southside  Mu- 
seum will  once  again  smell  of  buz- 
zards and  other  wild  game. 
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It  wasn't  particularly  odd  that  he 
should  be  found  at  Anne's  house  in 
the  afternoons:  After  all,  the  night's 
thousand  eyes  saw  a  lot  more  than 
the  day's  one,  thought  he,  and  she 
looked  slap-ki-dab  delectable  in  the 
afternoons.  Laurie  used  any  means 
available  to  pass  the  five  miles  that 
separated  them  to  the  rustic  living 
room  of  her  home.  On  this  specific 
afternoon  he  had  bribed  his  sister  into 
taking  him,  with  promise  that  she 
would  return  at  five  to  take  him  back 
home.  Three  hours!  Three  eterni- 
ties in  which  to  talk  and  sing  and  love! 

They  sat  quietly  until  he  exclaimed 
that  his  feet  were  cold.  Anne  adjusted 
a  knob  on  the  heater  and  sat  back 
down  into  the  nebulous  gaze  of  the 
poet,  and  they  agreed  that  coffee 
would  go  well  with  the  drizzling 
weather.  Laurie  picked  up  his  book 
that  he  found  on  the  coffee  table  and 
began  reading  the  drippings  of  his 
own  pen  and  wondered  if  Anne  had 
believed  him  when  he  had  written: 
"Beyond  the  slightest  ink  of  doubt  — 
I  love  you."  He  remembered  Sylvia, 
to  whom  also  he  had  written  a  book- 
let of  poems  and  scores  of  letters  and 
wondered  if  he  new  what  he  was  do- 
ing when  he  penned  to  her:  "Sylvia, 
Sylvia,  I  love  thee!"  He  was  all  mixed 
up.  Life,  to  Laurie,  was  only  a  series 
of  enigmatic  circumstances  to  which 
he  had  fallen  victim,  and  his  cerulean 
mood  was  enhanced  still  more  by  his 
own  pecking  on  the  Lester  piano 
which,  thought  he,  was  made  detest- 


able by  the  terrible  fact  that  middle 
C  was  stuck  and  that  he  could  not 
play  "September  Song"  without  mid- 
dle C.  He  saw  subtlety  in  everything; 
he  pusse  jusqu'a  Fabsurdite,  as  he 
had  learned  it  in  school. 

"Tea  is  served,  honorable  Poe. 
Also  cheese  a  la  mode.  (That's  the 
way  you  pronounce  it,  isn't  it?)" 

He  didn't  answer.  His  back  was 
turned  and  he  was  beholding  a  very 
favorable  painting  on  the  wall;  he 
thought  it  very  favorable  and  hesi- 
tated to  call  it  art  because  he  thought 
more  of  it  than  to  class  it  with  Millie. 
She  had  done  it. 

He  wasn't  sure  it  was  cheese  a  la 
mode,  but  it  was  easily  digested,  he 
agreed,  and  he  asserted  that  this  daisy 
fromage,  as  he  explained,  was  his 
favorite  dish.  They  sat  sipping  Sanka 
and  talking  over  the  experiences  of 
the  morning.  Presently  Anne  reluct- 
antly added  that  she  had  something 
to  tell  him,  to  which  he  replied  that 
he  had  had  hundreds  of  things  that 
he  would  like  to  say  to  her,  but  that 
when  he  tried  to  say  such  things  his 
words  stuck  together  like  jammed 
keys  on  a  typewriter.  She  understood. 

"I  was  reading  your  letter,  Poe," 
she  said  intimately  (She  called  him 
"Poe"  either  as  short  for  "Poet"  or  as- 
suming that  her  metaphorical  name 
was  Annabel  Lee)  "and  I  must  have 
blushed  because  Mother  noticed 
something  fishy  (and  demanded  that 
I  let  her  read  it  before  I  could  burn 
it  like  you  said." 

"She  read  it!  You  mean  that  your 


mother  read  that  vulgar  thing  I 
mailed  to  you?" 

"Yes,  and  she  .  .  ." 

"I  know:  she  didn't  like  it.  Well, 
I  didn't  like  it  either,  but  I  had  to 
explain  those  things  for  your  sake. 
I  never  dreamed  that  your  mother 
read  your  mail." 

"I  hinted  that  you  shouldn't  have 
mailed  it." 

"How?   I  don't  remember  it." 

"Don't  you  remember  me  telling 
you  to  'bring  it  over  sometime?' " 

"Yeah,  but  I  didn't  get  that  from 
it.  It's  my  fault.  I  shouldn't  have 
done  it.  Won't  you  try  to  forgive  me? 
I  know  I  should  be  shot  for  using 
such  language  to  you  in  a  letter  — 
much  less  in  one  that  your  mother 
would  read  —  but  I  didn't  know  any 
other  way  to  explain  those  things." 

"Forget  it." 

"How  can  I  forget  it?  It's  done  now 
and  I'm  sorry  for  it.  But  I  can't  for- 
get it.  After  all,  I  gotta  live  with  my- 
self. Forgive  me,  please,  Doll." 

She  didn't  answer  immediately,  but 
went  on  crunching  crackers  and 
cheese.  Those  hundred  things  that 
Laurie  wanted  to  say  he  had  written 
in  a  three-page,  typed  letter  which  he 
wrote  on  church  stationery  (where  he 
was  music  director),  and  the  things 
that  he  wrote  about  were  about  as  fa- 
vorable as  the  choice  vulgarities  of  the 
bourgeois  he  hesitated  to  admit  he 
was.  He  was  very  obscene  in  describ- 
ing the  attitude  of  his  friends  toward 
his  new-found  inspiration,  and  he 
could  imagine  the  effect  of  such  bar- 
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barism  on  an  adult  mind  whose  duty 
was  to  look  after  her  two  daughters. 

His  coffee  was  too  cold  to  drink, 
so  he  lay  back  on  the  couch  and  rested 
his  tired  back.  It  was  getting  late 
and  he  knew  that  he  must  try  to  re- 
instate himself  onto  familiar  terms 
again,  because  he  knew  that  leaving 
a  girl  on  shady  terms  didn't  assure  his 
seeing  her  many  more  of  these  en- 
joyable afternoons. 

"You  must  be  disappointed  in  me." 

"How,  Laurie?" 

"You  know:  All  those  things  I  told 

"Yeah,"  she  spoke  quietly,  "You 
don't  drive." 

"That's  about  the  size  of  it,"  he 
quoted  and  she  knew  very  well  what 
he  meant. 

"Listen,  Laurie.  I  don't  want  you 
to  leave  any  more  than  you  want  to. 
Tell  your  sister  I'll  take  you  home, 
you  about  myself."  The  horn  of  his 
sister's  car  sounded  and  he  added, 
"See?" 

You  can  have  supper  with  us  tonight. 
Okay?" 
"But  .  .  ." 

"Hurry,  she's  waiting." 

Having  said  a  temporary  "bread- 
and-butter"  goodbye,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  explained  to  Julie  that 
he  wouldn't  be  home  'til  eight,  and  he 
slipped  her  a  dollar  bill  which  she 
tactfully  refused  but  finally  accepted, 
and  he  walked  back  up  to  the  house. 

After  dinner  the  family  sat  chatting 
over  the  dishes.  Jane,  the  younger 
girl  who  was  a  freshman  at  the  high 
school  in  Vernville,  and  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons, the  mother  whom  Laurie  hesi- 
tated to  look  at,  sat  opposite  Anne  and 
him,  and  he  said,  "I  wish  that  your 
father  were  here  tonight.  You  know, 
I've  never  met  him." 

Mrs.  Simmons  explained  that  her 
husband  worked  on  the  four-to-twelve 
shift  at  the  local  print  works,  and  that 
he  was  never  there  for  supper  except 
on  Sundays.  She  noticed  that  Laurie 
hadn't  eaten  much  and  asked,  "What's 
the  matter,  Laurie?"  You  haven't 
eaten  your  supper." 

"Oh,  I  was  just  thinking." 


"About  what?"  she  inquired  spon- 
taneously, not  so  much  out  of  rude- 
ness as  out  of  curiosity,  but  Laurie 
wasn't  sure  that  this  was  the  time  for 
it.  He  didn't  know  he  was  ready  to 
battle  an  adult  mind.  He  wasn't  sure, 
but  he  felt  he  must,  and  now  was  his 
accepted  time.  He  was  obliged  to 
himself  to  tell  this  grown,  old  school 
thinker  that  he  had  to  live  with  sordid 
thoughts  that  others  had  related  to 
him;  how  his  closest  friends  had  re- 
garded Anne  as  a  public  prostitute, 
even  though  she  was  the  organist  at 
her  Baptist  church,  and  she  was  only 
a  junior  in  high  school.  How  he  did- 
n't believe  these  things  and  wanted  to 
forget  them  in  the  light  of  his  conse- 
cration to  her  and  her  God;  how  he 
loved  her  in  spite  of  opinions  about 
her  and  hoped  someday  to  marry  her 
so  they  could  become  an  excellent 
duet  and  director-organist  combina- 
tion to  bless  their  congregations. 
These  things  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
he  assumed  that  Anne  knew  just 
about  what  he  was  going  to  relate  to 
her  mother,  and  she  must  have 
known,  because  no  sooner  had  her 
mother  inquired  than  she  suggested 
that  Laurie  and  she  go  into  the  living 
room  and  sing. 

"No,  Anne.  I  suppose  I'd  better 
say  what  I've  got  to  say  now  that  I've 
got  the  chance."  He  was  the  kind 
whose  mind  traveled  over  the  world 
in  a  second,  and  he  delighted  in  ex- 
pressing himself  in  the  style  of  the 
journalist  he  wanted  to  become.  He 
was  the  eloquent  kind,  the  kind  one 
finds  dead  with  a  long  word  in  his 
mouth,  the  kind  the  literary  maga- 
zines would  term  a  prestidigitateur, 
the  kind  who  was  likely  to  say  any- 
thing and  stand  reasonable  chance  of 
getting  by  with  it,  like  ".  .  .  been 
nice  snowing  you,"  or  "you  have  re- 
ductum  yourself  ad  absurdumy  He 
was  the  kind  who,  upon  receiving  two 
glasses  of  water  instead  of  one,  would 
probably  exclaim  "Merci  deux  foisP'' 
He  was  the  proverbial  type  who  de- 
lighted in  such  phrases  as  "the  mouse 
that  has  but  one  hole  is  quickly 


taken,"  or  "Blessed  are  they  that  run 
around  in  circles,  for  they  shall  be 
called  wheels."  To  be  sure,  Anne 
could  not  conceive  what  he  was  about 
to  say  in  the  hearing  of  her  mother 
and  sister,  and  she  was  relieved  to 
answer  the  phone. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Simmons,  I  love 
Anne.  You  know  what  that  is.  You're 
married."  The  middle-aged  lady  and 
her  younger  daughter  looked  not  too 
astonished.  Laurie  added,  "The  thing 
is  that  all  the  boys  that  I've  met  from 
here  have  had  at  one  time  or  other 
agreed  on  a  shady  reputation  for  her 
and  I  couldn't  beheve  it.  I  wouldn't. 
I  couldn't  comprehend  that  a  church 
worker— a  Christian— could  be  that 
vile.  The  letter  was  just  my  way  of 
telling  her  that  had  those  things  been 
possibly  true,  it  would  not  have  mat- 
tered anyway." 

"Have  you  prayed  about  Anne?" 

"I  pray  every  morning  and  every 
night  that  she  will  learn  to  love  me 
half  as  much  as  I  love  her." 

"Then  I  had  the  wrong  idea  about 
you.  I  thought  that  you  were  one  of 
those  .  .  ." 

"It  was  Aunt  Millie.  They're  com- 
ing over  tonight  about  nine." 

"Heavens!"  Laurie  shouted.  "It's 
eight  o'clock!  I  have  three  assign- 
ments I  gotta  get  up  for  tomorrow." 

"Won't  you  stay  awhile  longer  with 
us?"  Mrs.  Simmons  asked. 

"No,  thank  you.  I  really  must  go. 
I  have  to  get  those  assignments  be- 
fore I  go  to  bed.  It's  been  nice  —  I 
really  enjoyed  the  dinner  immensely. 
Thanks.  G'night,  Jane,  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons." 

"Goodnight,  Laurie." 

The  two,  Jane  and  Laurie  Mills 
(he  liked  the  way  it  sounded  that 
way)  walked  toward  the  front  door 
where  lay  his  coat  over  a  chair.  She 
helped  him  with  it  and  he  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead  for  it.  She  seemed  so 
mature,  he  thought,  so  superior  to 
him,  so  wonderfully  in  advance  of 
where  he  had  been  two  years  prior  as 
a  junior  in  high  school.  Where  had 
( Continued  on  page  21) 
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Table  six  reserved  for  two 
Sparkling  feathers  in  the  night 
Disappear  in  darkness 
Lost  to  sight. 


m  o  d  n  @  s  s 


Sequins  on  the  Jiaked  calf 
Proudly  in  their  false  distaff 
Make  all  companions  zvith  their 

light  subdue 
Found  secure  in  Marilyn  Lou. 


Magnolias  with  their  carrion  flesh 
Make  us  only  conscious  of  this 
Our  life 

And  that  her  night. 


e.  mc  gee 

Written  in  reverie  composed  in  life, 
I  pen  my  name  with  Marilyn's  knife. 
Robert  .  .  . 
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A  book  of  life,  a  little  lamb, 
Symbols  scattered  in  the  sand; 
A  thousand  ill-bred  xvinters  die, 
A  thousand  black-capped  scholars  lie 
Entombed  in  darkness. 

A  mad  queen^s  wish,  a  king's  com- 
mand. 

Gory  bodies  in  the  sand; 

A  piercing  smile, 

A  helping  hand.  .  .  . 


m  Q  m  in  -  o 

(H.  C.) 
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Dumpfy  Together 

(From  page  18) 

she  been  all  his  life,  he  wondered. 

Rounding  the  curve  that  showed 
them  his  home  behind  the  grammar 
school,  just  below  the  cotton  gin, 
Laurie  meditated  on  all  the  old  prob- 
lems that  flushed  his  brain  as  he  lay 
on  her  shoulder.  "I  don't  think  I'll  go 
back  to  Wofford  next  semester,"  he 
offered. 

"Why,  Hon'?"  The  way  she  said 
that  "hon'  "  bothered  him,  but  it  gave 
him  encouragement. 

"Aw,  I'm  failing  French,  and  I  got 
three  D's  and  three  C's.  That's  not 
very  good  considering  my  being  pres- 


ident of  the  Beta  Club  last  year." 

She  parked  at  the  side  of  the  house 
as  she  insisted,  "You've  got  to  go 
back,  Poe.  You've  got  to.  How  do 
you  expect  to  ever  become  anything 
always  quitting?" 

"I  don't  expect  to  ever  be  anything. 
If  it  weren't  for  you  I'd  not  have  any- 
thing to  live  for.  Life  is  empty  with- 
out you."  He  pulled  her  down  onto 
him  and  tried  to  kiss  her  but  she 
wouldn't  let  him.  He  was  disap- 
pointed, and  got  out  of  the  car  and 
went  around  to  the  other  side  where 
he  motioned  for  her  to  roll  down  the 
window. 

"Thanks  for  a  delightful  evening, 
an  enjoyable  ride,  and  a  wonderful 


meal.  See  you.  Nite.  Call  you  to- 
morrow afternoon." 

*     :^  ¥• 

She  read  about  it  in  the  paper  the 
next  afternoon.  "Laurie  Mills,  age 
18,  attempted  suicide  last  night  but 
was  saved  by  his  brother  Tom,  who, 
noticing  what  was  about  to  happen  as 
he  was  coming  in  about  midnight, 
ran  to  the  door  and  grabbed  the  gun. 
The  thing  fired,  killing  Tom  and 
awakening  the  household.  Laurie 
was  caught  as  he  ran  down  the  dark- 
ened street  and  was  admitted  to  the 
state  hospital  early  this  morning.  Tom 
Mills  was  20." 

"Poor  Poe,"  she  mused.  "He  was 
too  serious." 
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One  Dollar's  Worth 

(From  page  7 ) 

don't  'be  too  quick  about  making  up 
your  mind  on  how  much  to  charge. 
You  think  about  it  tonight  and  as 
you  walk  over  there  tomorrow.  Then 
you  can  decide  how  much  to  charge. 
Just  remember  back  as  far  as  you 
can  and  consider  all  things." 

The  next  morning  I  got  up  early, 
picked  up  my  sling-shot  and  package 
and  started  walking  down  the  road 
to  Mrs.  Goodwin's  house.  I  stopped 
once  to  take  a  shot  at  a  sparrow. 
When  I  stopped,  I  rolled  up  my  pants 
leg  to  remove  a  sandspur  which  was 
stuck  on  the  inside  of  my  cuff.  At 
that  moment  I  noticed  the  scar  on  my 
leg.  I  couldn't  remember  how  long 
it  had  been  since  I  had  noticed  the 
old  scar,  but  it  was  there  and  it  caused 


me  to  think  back.  That  made  me 
remember  what  my  mother  had  said 
about  old  Mrs.  Goodwin,  how  ten 
years  ago  her  nerve  and  her  eyes 
were  good.  Back  then  she  could  have 
made  her  own  dress.  It  was  plain 
now.  The  old  scar  had  brought  it 
back.  I  could  see  old  Mrs.  Goodwin 
ten  years  ago.  I  could  see  her  come 
running  to  answer  a  call  from  my 
mother.  I  could  see  her  with  needle 
and  some  white  thread.  How  steady 
was  her  nerve  and  how  good  her  eyes 
when  she  took  the  five  stitches  to 
sew  back  the  gash  I  had  made  in 
my  leg  with  the  axe. 

I  rolled  my  pants  back  down  and 
wound  up  my  sling-shot  and  put  it 
in  my  pocket.  I  knew  now  that  I 
had  decided  on  the  charge  for  the 
spring  dress.  I  continued  on  down 
the  road  to  Mrs.  Goodwin's  house. 


When  she  met  me  at  the  door,  I  hand- 
ed her  the  package  wrapped  in  the 
old  newspaper.  She  took  it  and  kind 
of  hugged  it  and  then  she  spoke. 

"How  much  do  I  owe  your  ma  for 
making  it?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing,"  I  answered. 

"But  I  don't  expect  her  to  make 
me  a  dress  for  nothing,"  Mrs.  Good- 
win replied. 

"It  ain't  exactly  for  nothing,"  I 
said.  "We— well— we're  just  getting 
around  to  paying  you  back  for  some 
stitching  you  did  for  us  one  time." 

Mrs.  Goodwin  did  not  remember 
instantly.  My  throat  choked  up  and 
I  couldn't  say  anything,  but  I  eased 
up  my  pants  leg  to  show  her  the 
scar.  She  started  to  rub  my  head 
with  her  shaky  hand,  but  I  ran.  I 
turned,  pulled  out  my  sling-shot,  and 
ran  down  the  road. 
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X  Plus  Y 

(From  page  6) 

I  guess  you  have  been  wondering 
about  the  woman  who  was  always 
calling  you.  Well,  that  was  the  maid. 
It  was  certainly  a  neat  case,  and  if 
she  hadn't  been  so  proud  of  her  plan, 
she  might  not  have  been  caught." 

At  that  point  in  the  conversation, 
Eloise  came  in  with  a  cup  of  coifee 
in  her  hand.  She  looked  at  Tom, 
"Wouldn't  you  know  it,  the  minute 
that  I  step  out  for  a  cup  of  coffee, 
he  wakes  up.  Isn't  that  gratitude  for 
you?" 

The  D.A.  reached  down  and  pick- 
ed up  his  hat.  "Well,  I  guess  I  had 
better  leave  you  two  alone,  Tom,  be- 
cause the  way  this  girl  has  been  hov- 
ering over  you  all  night,  you  would 
think  that  the  two  of  you  were  mar- 
ried." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  D. 
A.,  Tom  turned  to  look  at  Eloise. 

"For  a  girl  that  has  been  up  all 
night,  you  are  certainly  pretty  this 
morning.  Would  you  think  I  was 
being  fresh  if  I  asked  you  to  marry 
me,  darling?" 

Eloise  looked  at  Tom  as  only  a 
girl  can  look  at  a  man  she  loves.  "If 
you  hadn't  asked  me  pretty  soon,  I 
was  going  to  ask  you."  Eloise  placed 
a  kiss  on  his  forehead,  and  Tom 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Is  that  all  I  get  after  proposing 
to  a  girl,"  he  said  and  grabbed  her 
in  a  hard  embrace. 

"But,  Tom,  your  shoulder  " 

"To  hell  with  my  shoulder,"  he  re- 
phed,  and  smothered  her  with  kisses. 

THE  END 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you 
that  have  followed  this  story  in  The 
Journal^  and  I  hope  that  you  have 
enjoyed  at  least  parts  of  it.  I  guess 
that  I  might  be  risking  my  reputa- 
tion to  reveal  my  name  now,  but  I 
think  you  ought  to  know  who  it  was 
that  put  you  to  this  torture.  Thanks 
again  to  you  who  have  read  the  story. 

— Tommy  Lynn 
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THE  JOURNAL'S  FIRST  YEARS 

1889-1909 


The  Journal  is  the  father  of  all 
student  puiblications  on  the  Wofford 
campus.  It  made  its  first  appearance 
in  January,  1889,  under  the  auspices 
of  A.  Coke  Smith.  The  Journal  then 
was  a  combination  of  newspaper,  lit- 
erary magazine,  and  annual.  By  this 
I  mean  that  the  articles  as  a  whole 
were  all  on  some  serious  topic,  and 
even  these  were  all  treated  strictly  as 
editorials.  It  is  not  until  early  in 
the  present  century  we  find  traces 
of  light  literature  appearing  in  The 
Journal.  For  many  years  prior  to  the 
Aurora,  forerunner  of  the  Bohemian, 
The  Journal  annually  used  its  last 
issue  as  a  dedication  to  the  Senior 
Class.  In  it  were  featured  class  poems, 
prophecies,  and  wills;  also  pictures  of 
each  senior  were  engraved. 

In  looking  through  these  early 
Journals,  one  should  not  be  surprised 
at  the  type  articles  printed.   In  the 


early  Journals  we  find  such  articles 
as  Professor  Clinkscales'  platform 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  gover- 
nor; an  account  of  Mrs.  Helen  DuPre 
Mosley's  wedding;  and  an  entire  issue 
printed  in  memory  of  Wofford's  great 
past  president,  Dr.  Carlisle.  Short 
stories,  poetry,  and  sketches  such  as 
The  Journal  of  today  features  sim- 
ply were  not  found  in  the  first  pub- 
lications. The  first  story  we  find  is 
really  not  a  story  at  all;  simply  a  glo- 
rified editorial.  Poetry  for  the  most 
part  was  confined  to  eulogies  of  some 
great  campus  leader  or  merely  class 
poems.  Students  of  this  period  con- 
fined their  literary  talents  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  virtues  of  some  com- 
manding figure  in  literature  or  on 
arguing  some  vital  world  problem. 
Jokes  and  cartoons  are  never  found 
in  the  earlier  editions. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  even  in 


The  JournaPs  infancy,  dreamers  were 
lamenting  the  "good  old  days";  the 
intellectually  inclined  were  arguing 
against  loose  literature;  and  profes- 
sors were  urging  that  students  be 
more  conscientious.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  note  that  alumni  and  faculty 
members  often  contributed  to  The 
Journal.  More  prominent  and  true  to 
fashion  were  the  editor's  pleas  for  co- 
operation in  securing  material  for 
each  edition.  Prizes  were  offered  by 
the  different  clubs,  societies,  and  cer- 
tain interested  individuals  for  the  most 
original  essays. 

The  style  of  The  Journal  during 
these  years  varied  only  slightly.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  change  is  in 
the  size  of  the  pages  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  pages  in  The  Journal. 

Yes,  these  were  the  formative 
years,  and  The  Journal  was  truly  a 
literary  magazine. 


EDITORS  OF  THIS  PERIOD 


1889- 

-E.  D.  Smith 

1900 

— H.  T.  Shockley 

1890 

-J.  W.  Nash 

1901 
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1891- 

—Henry  F.  Jennings 

1902 

— B.  H.  Brown 

1892- 

— W.  A.  Pitts 

1903 

-M.  W.  Sloan 

1894- 

— D,  D.  Wallace 

1904 

—P.  W.  Bethea 

1895- 

— G.  C.  Leonard 

1905 

—J.  H.  Hamel 

1896- 

—A.  S.  Hydrick,  Jr. 

1906 

— M.  T.  Wharton 

1897- 

— R.  S.  Truesdale 

1907 

— R.  N.  Spigner 

1898- 

— L.  L.  Dantzler 

1908- 

—J.  L.  Dukes 

1899- 

-J.  P.  Gray 

1909 

— C.  A.  Easterling 
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SALUTATORY 


1889 


The  Wofford  College  Journal, 
in  making  its  entrance  into  life,  does 
not  come  with  aspirations  to  fame, 
nor  to  a  place  among  the  leading  lit- 
erary journals  of  the  day.  It  was 
conceived  of  an  honest  purpose  among 


the  young  men  of  the  College  to  fur- 
ther their  own  development,  and  to 
give  to  the  public  the  matter  of  the 
best  literary  character  they  are  ca- 
pable of. 

While  the  motives  which  brought 


A.  Coke  Smith 

about  its  birth  are  not  ambitious,  yet 
they  are  pure,  and  in  taking  its  place 
among  the  literary  papers  of  the  coun- 
try, it  hopes  to  have  a  kind  reception, 
and  shall  not  be  incensed  at  any  just 
criticism  made  upon  it. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

1889 

E.  D.  Smith 


People  can  easily  find  an  excuse 
for  what  they  fail  to  do.  The  thread- 
bare phrase,  "I  haven't  time,"  covers, 
or  is  intended  to  cover,  a  multitude 
of  shortcomings.  If  you  ask  a  man 
why  he  doesn't  read  current  litera- 
ture, both  books  and  magazines,  he 
says  the  literature  today  is  so  flimsy 
and  trashy  that  it  is  undeserving  of 
notice.  That  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
flimsy  and  trashy  no  intelligent  man 
will  attempt  to  deny;  but,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  this  is  the  flimsiest  of  flimsy 
reasons  that  an  educated  man  could 
give  for  failing  to  use  his  powers  of 
discrimination  in  selecting  and  ap- 
propriating the  best  and  throwing  the 
remainder  into  the  waste  basket. 


It  will  not  do  to  cling  to  the  clas- 
sics all  the  time.  By  classics,  of 
course,  we  mean  the  standard  authors 
of  any  language— those  that  have  been 
tried  by  time  and  have  come  to  stay. 
In  order  to  be  the  broad  and  progres- 
sive man  that  is  demanded  by  the 
march  and  stir  and  thunder  of  these 
latter  days  a  man  must  not  only  be 
a  master  of  the  classics,  but  must  let 
the  currents  of  fresh  thought  blow  in 
upon  him.  If  he  be  a  teacher  or 
preacher,  it  is  especially  necessary 
that  he  feel  the  modern  pulse  throb. 
It  will  not  only  enable  him  to  get 
rid  of  the  cobwebs  that  gather  and 
choke,  but  it  will  help  him  to  get  a 
stronger  grip  upon  those  whom  he  is 
called  to  minister  unto.  While  it  is 


perfectly  true  that  human  nature  is 
the  same  at  all  times,  it  is  just  as 
true  that  the  condition  of  modem  life 
and  thought  are  constantly  shifting, 
and  woe  unto  the  teacher  or  preacher 
who  does  not  take  these  into  account. 
It  will  not  do  to  He  back  in  one's 
armchair  and  pat  the  professional  foot 
and  say  that  the  old  masters  are  good 
enough  for  us  while  the  world  out- 
side continues  to  think  with  a  rapidity 
born  of  steam  and  electricity.  If  he 
gives  himself  over  to  such  a  state  he 
will  soon  become  intellectually  iso- 
lated, and  will  be  catalogued  among 
those  who  think  that  the  moon  does 
not  shine  so  bright  now,  or  coffee 
taste  so  good,  as  it  did  in  the  good 
old  days. 
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BURNS  AND  NATURE  1901 


W.  K.  Greene 


Nature  has  peculiarly  endowed  the 
few— has  seemed  almost  cruel  to  oth- 
ers. To  the  few,  she  reveals  herself 
beautifully,  wonderfully;  while  to  the 
many,  she  is  simply  the  onlooker  of 
drudgery  and  care;  to  the  few,  she 
shows  the  true  handiwork  of  the  Al- 
mighty; to  the  many,  she  is  simply 
the  rough  covering  of  the  outer  world, 
and  they  pass  on  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  through  chaotic  experi- 
ences, seeing  nothing  beautiful,  noth- 
ing elevating,  nothing  ennobling. 

But  only  the  few  can  be  masters. 
Providence  has  fore-ordained  the  mas- 
ters to  the  few.  The  onrushing 
throngs  are  to  be  subjected  to  these 
masters,  and  the  world  is  in  their 
hands. 

Nature  in  her  bounty  has  bestowed 
a  great  gift  upon  us  in  Robert  Burns. 
But  the  "Weaver,  Poverty,  his  shroud 
has  spun,"  first  concealing  within  its 
delicate  folds  his  genius,  then  tossing 
it  from  her  with  queen-like  indiffer- 
ence, thus  forbidding  the  genius  of 
Burns  to  "shine  in  its  clear,  azure, 
splendor  enlightening  the  world. 

We  pity  Burns  and  yet  we  love 
him.  Possibly  he  was  ill-starred  or 
burdened  by  manhood's  severest  test. 
It  is  very  strange  that  he  could  "teach 
others  the  course  to  steer,  who  ran 
himself  Life's  Mad  Career,  wild  as 
the  wave."  But  we  grasp  from  his 
simplest  writing  the  high  ideals  of 
life,  emblematic  of  nature's  teaching. 
Often  he  held  communion  with  na- 
ture, for  he  found  the  green  solitude 
a  dearer  home  than  with  men.  Nature 
soothed  him  and  sympathized  with 
him. 

What  is  the  nature  of  his  beauty 
of  expression— the  flowering  of  na- 
ture—which is  thus  potent  over  hu- 
man youth?  It  is  the  embodiment  of 
his  love  mingled  with  the  depressions 
of  his  overwrought  nature. 

Carlyle  is  confident  that  the  seed 
of  this  little  flower,  "Which  lies  im- 


mortal in  the  hearts  of  men,"  can 
never  die,  although  it  was  gently 
tossed  aside  in  the  bloom  of  youth; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  burst 
forth  into  the  light  of  day,  claiming 
his  immortality  in  a  permanent  lit- 
erature. 

This  little  flower,  first  inspired  by 
the  love  of  nature  has  spread  its  tiny 
seed  in  the  form  of  poetry  and  song. 
And  when  those  bonds  were  strength- 
ened in  this  Scottish  bard  he  mani- 
fested even  here  a  deep>er  interest  in 
nature's  teaching. 

Burns  may  be  criticized  severely, 
but  his  best  poetry  will  live  forever 
as  pure  poetry.  Wordsworth  is  not 
the  only  one  whom  Burns  has  shown : 

How  verse  may  build  a  princely 
throne 
On  humble  truth. 

Burns  knew  men  and  how  to  ap- 
peal to  their  feelings.  For  example, 
"A  Bard's  Epitaph,"  is  taken  deserv- 
edly as  one  of  his  best  eff"orts.  In  this 
poetic  song  he  arouses  the  keener 
pulsations  of  man's  slothful  nature. 
He  who  understood  the  deeper  teach- 
ing of  "Nature's  Mystic  Lore,"  and 
went  out  under  the  open  sky  to  list 
nature's  teaching,  could  fain  but  help 
impart  this  knowledge  in  the  form  of 
choice  literature.  Where  is  there  a 
more  striking  passage  in  British  lit- 
erature than — 

0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursePs  as  ithers  see  us. 

Burns  was  to  his  suppressed  peo- 
ple, subjugated  by  tyrannous  hands, 
what  Lowell  was  to  the  Union  threat- 
ening the  dissolution  of  the  nation. 
Lowell,  bringing  his  prejudicial  in- 
terests to  bear  upon  the  agitating 
question  of  slavery,  promoted  the  dis- 
content between  the  parties;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  he  earnestly  labored 
for  the  restitution  of  the  Union,  which 


was  so  near  the  brink  of  destruction. 
But  the  genius  of  Burns,  although  it 
was  overshadowed  by  unfortunate  cas- 
ualties, still  continued  to  "glow  from 
amidst  the  crimson  clouds  of  discour- 
agement." The  bright  beams  of  his 
poetry,  mingled  with  the  reflected 
ways  of  other  British  literature,  sil- 
vered the  brow  of  British  poetry. 

No  British  poet  has  influenced  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  so  many  men 
as  did  this  solitary  individual,  which 
apparently  means  the  humblest.  His 
heart  flowed  out  in  universal  sympa- 
thy over  nature,  and  in  its  "bleakest 
provinces"  he  discerns  a  beauty  and 
a  meaning. 

All  poetry  is  worthless  which  does 
not  represent  the  conditions  surround- 
ing us.  Burns  seemed  to  realize  this, 
and  the  abundant  material,  drawn 
from  his  keen  observations,  and  col- 
ored by  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
expression,  originated  from  indige- 
nous ideals.  He  wove  the  abundant 
material  into  poetry,  which  was  full 
of  imagery  and  which  contained  the 
germs  of  a  connected  view  of  things 
with  life.  Out  of  the  lowest  stratum 
of  Scottish  thought  and  imagination, 
he  selected  those  elements  from  which 
the  primitive  state  of  Scottish  poetry 
sprung.  The  principles  which  regu- 
lated his  life— morahty  and  law— he 
embodied  in  poetic  form. 

It  is  perhaps  by  his  "Songs"  that 
we  know  him  best.  Burns'  "Songs" 
were  perhaps  his  most  delectable  pro- 
ductions. The  emotional  element  per- 
vading them,  accentuated  the  thought. 
If  the  conditions  of  life  had  been  oth- 
erwise—if the  depressions,  which  in 
time  had  wrought  a  great  change  in 
his  life,  could  have  been  prevented — 
possibly  he  would  have  acquired  a 
different  style.  But  he  was  ill-favored 
by  fortune,  defeated  in  love,  so  he 
sought  the  pleasant  solitude  in  his 
most  distressing  moments,  and  trans- 
lated his  doloriferous  thoughts  into 
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SOME  ADVrCE  TO  STUDENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

1889 

J.  H.  Marshall 


It  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  fate 
of  literature  that  its  corruption  is  to 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  a  perveTsion  of 
of  the  labor,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
taste  by  whose  successive  efforts  it 
has  been  perfected.  When  the 
thoughts  and  images  which  are  most 
obvious  and  natural  have  been  long 
used,  and  by  use  become  familiar, 
writers— especially  young  writers- 
resort  to  those  thoughts  and  images 
which  are  more  foreign  and  remote, 
for  the  sake  of  requiring  the  grace 
and  attractions  of  novelty. 

This  is  well  enough;  but  when  they 
find  it  neither  easy  nor  prudent  to 
exhibit  novelty  in  thought,  their  anx- 
iety to  say  something  new  encourages 
'them  to  attempt  innovations  in  lan- 
guage. This  being  the  easiest  mode 
of  producing  novelty,  is  the  most  like- 
Ij^  to  be  attempted.  In  this  manner 
our  language  has  been  filled  with  new 
coined  words,  strange  epithets,  forced 
conceits,  strained  figures  of  speech, 
vain  circumlocutions,  and  a  number- 
less horde  of  miserable  shifts  by 
which  writers,  from  an  over-eagerness 
of  applause,  the  fear  of  seeming  trite, 
or  the  mere  wish  to  stimulate  the 
reader's  attention,  endeavor  mechani- 
cally to  substitute  words  for  thoughts, 
and  empty  sound  for  solid  sense. 

Our  language  has,  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  made  great  advances 
in  precision,  and  in  the  variety  as 
well  as  the  regularity  of  its  structure. 


But  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  to 
have  lost  some  of  its  simplicity  and 
ease.  We  now  express  the  nicest  dis- 
criminations, the  most  delicate  shades 
of  thought,  with  distinctness  and  ac- 
curacy; we  admit  nothing  loose  or 
taulotogous;  nothing  vulgar  or  coarse. 
While  all  this  exactness  must  un- 
doubtedly be  approved  by  the  under- 
standing, yet  more  careless  effusions 
would  often  find  easier  access  to  the 
heart.  Scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  crit- 
ically scan  every  sentence  they  read, 
but  giving  themselves  up  to  the  au- 
thor, they  passively  yield  to  the  im- 
pression his  work  insensibly  produces. 
With  the  great  majority,  that  which 
most  moves  the  affections  —  which 
most  penetrates  and  illumines  the  un- 
derstanding, often  produces  the  effect 
by  deviating  from  the  rules  of  strict 
propriety,  while  our  literature  is  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  the  undue  so- 
licitude for  novelty  and  ornament 
which  our  writers  may  be  expected 
to  feel  in  a  greater  degree  than  their 
contemporaries  in  other  countries, 
there  are  particular  circumstances  in 
our  situation  which  have  a  tendency, 
by  cherishing  affections,  to  invite  cor- 
ruptions and  decay.  The  books  in 
general  use  among  us  are  the  more 
modern  productions.  A  taste  for  the 
gaudy  splendor  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  some  recent 
novels,  would,  without  doubt,  be 
somewhat  tempered  and  corrected  by 


a  greater  familiarity  with  earlier  Eng- 
lish writers.  The  preceding  remark 
applies  with  additional  force  to  your 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  classics. 
But  another  and  perhaps  our  greater 
danger,  may  be  discovered  in  the 
great  prevalence  of  public  speaking, 
the  natural  result  both  from  the  num- 
ber of  our  political  and  religious  meet- 
ings, and  the  multitude  of  our  courts 
of  justice.  This  perpetual  exercise  of 
oratorical  talent  must  of  necessity  im- 
port a  declamatory  style  to  our  lit- 
erature, since  our  authors  are  often 
public  speakers.  It  may,  lastly,  be 
remarked  in  the  connection,  that  a 
hundred  times  a  year  the  English  lan- 
guage and  common  sense  are  put  to 
the  rack  in  order  to  extort  new  modes 
of  national  exultation  and  invective. 
Our  July  and  other  national  orations 
may  have  strong  claims  to  indulgence 
from  patriots,  but  they  will  have  to 
answer  to  the  name  of  common  sense 
for  much  eloquent  nonsense  and  splen- 
did inanity. 

In  conclusion,  Fielding's  Tom  Jones 
contains  a  chapter  entitled:  "An  essay 
to  prove  that  an  author  will  write 
the  better  for  having  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes."  Know  what  you  want  to 
say;  and  then  remember  that  every 
word  which  does  not  add  precision, 
force,  or  melody,  to  your  thought, 
like  water  added  to  wine,  will  lessen 
effect. 


poetry  and  song.  Nature  sympathized 
with  him,  yet  the  world  hated  him, 
for  the  "reward  of  an  inventor  is  a 
posthumous  retribution."  Burns  is  a 
memorable  example  of  this,  for  Car- 
lyle  discovered  in  his  poems  those 


richer  qualities  as  sonorousness  and 
delectable  assonance.  Robert  Burns 
suffered  the  deprivations  of  life  calm- 
ly; yet,  after  all  his  misfortunes,  he 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  ulti- 
mate aim  in  life— immortality  for  his 


nation's  literature  and  for  himself. 
The  gods  themselves  would  not  even 
have  condescended,  if  they  had  spread 
before  this  poet  a  banquet  of  softest 
pleasures,  or  held  to  his  lips  a  chalice 
of  wildest  delight. 
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AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS 
From  Asheville  to  Pisgah  Peak 


1892 

A  MORE  delightful  morning  than 
that  of  the  8th  of  last  August  would 
not  have  been  selected  by  even  a 
weather  prophet.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
on  that  morning  when  we,  a  party 
of  fifteen,  left  the  city  of  Asheville, 
destined  for  Mt.  Pisgah— twenty-two 
miles  distant.  Our  horses,  which  even 
at  this  time  had  caught  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment,  cast  side  glances 
and  pawed  impatiently  as  the  splen- 
did baskets  of  luncheon  were  closed 
behind  them. 

"All  aboard,"  a  wave  of  Jim's  whip 
and  our  gay  party  started  on  an  as- 
cent of  four  thousand  feet  in  the  air. 
After  crossing  the  French  Broad  Riv- 
er, our  road  followed  the  right  bank 
of  Hominy  Creek,  and  at  2  o'clock 
we  found  ourselves  at  Warner's  Mills. 
Here  a  dinner  was  served  by  the  love- 
ly ones,  which  in  itself  was  enough 
to  give  an  appetency  to  the  most  cal- 
lous. It  was  here  that  our  opinion 
was  confirmed  that  we  had  made  a 
wise  selection  in  our  chaperone. 
While  at  times  her  omnipresent  vision 
was  annoying,  it  was  palliated  by  her 
kind  courtesy  and  her  untiring  efforts 
to  make  each  one  happy.  We  had  left 
Hominy  Creek  and  had  been  ascend- 
ing a  gentle  incline  for  several  miles 
when  we  reached  the  hospitable  home 
of  Mr.  Hart  Watts,  just  at  the  foot 
(  of  Little  Pisgah.  With  a  large  fire 
I  before  his  house  we  commenced  our 
'  first  camping  experience,  the  joy  of 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  on  a 
similar  occasion.  Mr.  Watts  spared 
no  efforts  to  provide  us  with  all  com- 
forts on  an  economical  basis;  and  we 
i  can  scarcely  estimate  our  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  his  kind  and  accommodating 
wife.  Mrs.  Watts  is  truly  a  wonder- 
ful woman,  so  our  tired,  hungry 
I  crowd  insisted  on  thinking. 

On  the  following  morning,  leaving 
I  our  wagons  behind,  we  began  to  as- 
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cend  Little  Pisgah.  As  we  climbed 
the  rugged  mountain  roads  it  was  cu- 
rious to  note  how  easily  our  guide 
went  on  while  we  were  compelled  to 
slow  up  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
and  rest  for  want  of  steam.  Forget- 
ting the  grandeur  of  our  surround- 
ings, our  thoughts  reflectingly  dwelt 
on  "Physical  Science,"  "Sullivan," 
"Kilrain,"  etc. 

Five  hours  had  elapsed  when  we 
reached  our  camping  ground,  some- 
what of  a  vale  between  Little  and 
Big  Pisgah,  protected  on  all  sides  by 
towering  mountains  and  refreshed  by 
a  spring  of  ice  cold  water.  It  seems 
as  if  the  spot  were  conceived  by  the 
motherly  heart  of  Nature  as  a  resting 
place  for  her  weary  pilgrims  as  thev 
journey,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this 
earthly  heaven  off  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain  King.  We  were  not  long 
in  pitching  our  tent  and  arranging 
the  baggage. 

Several  of  the  party  strolling  from 
the  tent  had  gone  about  two  miles 
when  they  found  themselves  in  one 
of  the  darkest  coves  of  the  mountains. 
Here  a  revolver  in  the  hands  of  the 
youths  of  the  crowd  accidentallv  fired, 
the  ball  finding  lodgment  in  the  roof 
of  a  mountain  cottage,  which  until 
this  time  had  been  hidden  from  view 
by  the  heavy  overhanging  foliage  of 
the  chestnut  and  oak.  A  woman,  but 
by  no  means  feminine  in  proportions, 
appeared  at  the  door  and  in  deep, 
melodious  tones  announced  that  she 
had  been  frightened  to  death.  A 
corpse!  This  was  not  the  impression 
she  was  so  soon  to  make.  She  had 
evidently  made  the  study  of  the  dic- 
tionary a  specialty  and  cited  with 
fluency  the  North  Carolina  code  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  penalty  the 
guilty  one  must  suffer  if  five  dollars 
was  not  immediately  forthcoming. 
During  her  entire  address  she  held 


the  strictest  attention  of  her  audience. 
An  apology  could  not  have  gotten  in 
edgeways,  but  when  she  had  finished 
they  were  the  special  order.  Apolo- 
gies and  explanations  she  little  cared 
for  and  another  line  of  thought  oc- 
curred which  she  must  follow.  "My 
old  man  will  soon  be  up,"  she  said, 
and  he  will  settle  the  matter."  Web- 
ster never  more  effectually  swayed 
his  hearers.  The  five  dollars  were 
paid  and  the  boys  returned  to  camp 
to  keep  silent  upon  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

After  resting  for  sometime,  we  be- 
gan the  ascent  of  Mt.  Pisgah  proper 
to  witness  the  sunset.  Arriving  at 
the  summit  it  seemed  that  our  visit 
had  been  anticipated  by  provident  na- 
ture; for  here  we  found  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  whortle  berries,  which 
served  to  supplement  our  fast-becom- 
ing-depleted basket. 

The  vision  from  this  point  is  very 
extensive,  embracing  a  range  of  fifty 
miles  in  every  direction,  from  it  can 
be  seen  Asheville,  Hendersonville  and 
Brevard.  It  would  require  the  pen  of 
Scott  or  Irving  to  give  even  a  faint 
idea  of  the  beauties  which  are  here 
exposed.  While  the  scene  seemed 
ethereal,  we  remembered  that  our 
foundation  was  of  earth;  for  we  were 
standing  on  the  cornerstone  of  the 
four  counties,  Buncombe,  Hajwood, 
Transylvania  and  Henderson. 

As  we  stood  there  at  the  dizzy 
height  of  six  thousand  feet,  surround- 
ed by  the  dear  ladies,  whose  flushed 
cheeks  vied  with  the  tints  of  the  set- 
ting sun  as  they  kissed  a  farewell  to 
their  daylight  home,  it  seemed  as  if 
we  were  borne  on  the  floating  clouds, 
and  simultaneously  each  voice  joined 
in  the  uprising  chorus:  "Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee."  For  three  days  our 
eyes  feasted  upon  such  beautiful  vis- 
ions of  loveliness.  Then  with  linger- 
ing glances  we  retraced  our  steps, 
strengthened  in  the  belief  that  if  the 
old  story  told  us  by  our  preacher 
was  true— that  Heaven  is  all  this  and 
more— it  is  worth  the  effort  of  life 
to  reach  it. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOODS 


"Will  the  society  of  Lancaster  only 
express  its  wonder,  then  forget?  Is 
she  disgraced  because  of  her  race? 
The  blood  will  boil  in  many  Southern 
blue  veins  when  they  learn  that  their 
daughters  have  been  taking  music  un- 
der a  mulatto!" 

The  deep  black  eyes  of  young  Prof. 
Edwin  Earle  flashed  as  he  murmured 
these  words,  and  his  great  square 
jaws  became  rigid. 

"But  my  secret  is  safe!"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  crossed  the  room,  dim 
in  the  falling  twilight. 

He  stood  in  silence,  looking  out  of 
his  window  upon  the  broad  college 
street  of  Lancaster,  with  its  rows  of 
giant  trees  through  whose  leaves  the 
full  summer  moon  cast  its  first  rays. 
-He  looked  a  man  to  keep  a  secret. 
The  broad  shoulders,  massive  head, 
large  firm  mouth,  and  deep-set  eyes 
indicated  that  this  young  professor  of 
Latin  in  Holmes'  Home  for  Girls  was 
not  popular  by  chance. 

"My  secret  is  surely  safe,"  he  re- 
peated, looking  down  upon  the  mag- 
nolia trees  beneath  his  window.  The 
fragrance  of  their  blossoms  came  to 
him  on  the  gentle  Southern  airs,  stir- 
ring in  him  memories  almost  forgot- 
ten: memories  he  had  tried  to  blot 
out,  but  which  would  come  back  to 
haunt  him;  memories  of  another  State, 
another  home,  other  Southern  breezes 
and  magnolia  blossoms.  He  saw  again 
the  humble  little  hut,  heard  the  ripple 
of  the  spring  branch  where  he  and 
his  brother  used  to  play.  Recalled 
well  the  day  when  he  realized  that  his 
own  face  was  white  by  nature  and 
that  of  his  brother  was  black.  Felt 
again  the  rising  ambition:  saw  the 
long  road  that  led  to  the  strange  city 
where  he  hid  himself  from  those  who 
would  force  him  back  to  the  humble 
hut.  The  long  streets,  hungry  nights, 
the  kind  Mr.  Earle  and  his  new  home. 


rose  before  his  mind.  School  days  and 
university  with  their  pleasures  and 
sorrows,  the  coming  here  as  teacher 
three  years  ago— still  no  one  ever 
knew;  not  even  his  new  mother. 

Then  came  the  terrible  shock  yes- 
terday—the surprise  that  set  all  Lan- 
caster talking.  The  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished Miss  Eloyse  Newton, 
teacher  of  music  here,  had  been  asked 
for  her  resignation. 

"Because  a  few  drops  of  inferior 
blood  flows  through  her  veins,"  he 
murmured  bitterly  to  himself.  "Why 
must  she  be  held  behind  the  black 
bars?" 

As  he  looked  out  across  the  street 
to  a  great,  old-fashioned  house  where 
Miss  Newton  had  her  rooms,  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  was  broken  by  a 
deep  minor  chord  from  the  piano 
there.  The  melody  hung  quivering 
in  the  air  for  a  moment,  then  van- 
ished in  the  moonlight.  The  young 
man  strained  his  ears  to  catch  the 
next  sound  from  that  dark,  open  win- 
dow; for  he  recognized  in  just  one 
chord  the  touch  and  feeling  of  her 
who  had  been  his  friend  for  the  last 
three  years.  Once  again  the  music 
came— a  familiar  theme  which  she 
had  often  played  for  him.  But  never 
before  had  there  been  such  a  sadness, 
such  a  depth  of  emotion  as  seemed 
now  to  run  through  every  measure. 
His  own  blood  tingled,  and  his  heart 
beat  fast  with  something  more  than 
sympathy  as  he  listened  to  those  soft 
strains  of  bitter  disappointment  and 
lost  ambition.  There  was  a  new  note, 
too,  which  he  had  not  heard  before— 
something  strange,  weird,  a  myste- 
rious combination  of  broken  minor 


chords  which  stirred  his  blood.  And 
he  wondered  vaguely  why  it  affected 
him  so. 

Gradually  this  new  note  developed 
into  an  entirely  new  theme,  which 
caused  him  to  start  up  suddenly.  An 
almost  uncontrollable  eagerness  seized 
him,  making  him  hold  his  breath  to 
listen.  Where  had  he  heard  that  sum- 
pie  theme?  Strange,  indefinable  shad- 
ows of  memory  rose  up  from  his  in- 
most soul— yet  he  could  not  remem- 
ber! Swifter  flew  the  delicate  fingers 
over  the  keys,  wilder  and  faster  came 
the  variations— now  full  of  passionate 
tenderness,  now  rising  loud  and  harsh 
in  their  savageness.  Under  this  in- 
fluence, the  moon  -  lit  street  with 
its  shadows  faded  from  before  his 
white  face  and  staring  eyes.  He  saw 
a  little  room  of  logs,  with  white-wash- 
ed walls.  In  a  wide,  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  the  flames  cast  flickering 
and  uncertain  shadows  upon  the 
walls.  He  saw  in  one  corner  an  old 
Negro  woman,  bent  and  wrinkled 
with  age,  but  with  the  light  of  the 
jungle  still  gleaming  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  crooned  softly  to  herself: 

^When  the  tom-tom  sounds,  yi,  yi! 
When  the  warriors  yell,  yo,  yo! 
The  kulu  smells  blood  in  the  air! 
Blood!  Blood!'' 

He  saw  himself  a  little  boy  gazing 
with  eyes  full  of  wonder  up  into  the 
face  of  his  grandmother!  Ah!  He 
remembered  now!  The  same  theme, 
the  same  notes,  the  same  savage  spir- 
it, floating  out  to  him  from  the  dark, 
open  window,  seemed  to  draw  him 
with  irresistible  power. 
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"How  should  she  know  that  battle- 
song?"  he  murmured  to  himself,  as 
he  leaned  far  out  of  his  own  window 
to  catch  every  note. 

As  in  a  dream,  he  made  his  way 
into  the  street.  Like  one  in  a  dream 
he  made  his  way  slowly  toward  the 
window  whence  came  those  melodies 
so  strange  yet  so  familiar.  But  scarce- 
ly had  he  crossed  half  the  way,  when 
from  far  up  the  street  came  the  rich, 
mellow  tones  of  a  deep  contralto  voice. 
He  stopped  to  listen,  for  he  knew  that 
it  was  Miss  Heinz,  another  music 
teacher  in  the  college.  The  wonder- 
ful flexibility  of  her  voice  charmed 
him;  her  interpretation  of  the  mas- 
ter's moods  and  meaning  thrilled  his 
very  soul.  As  the  melody  was  borne 
to  him— low,  mellow,  thrilling  in  its 
depth  of  checked  and  restrained  emo- 
tion—free in  its  expression  of  higher, 
finer,  more  cultured  beauty— the  wild, 
almost  barbaric  strains  of  the  piano 
were  forgotten.  The  lighted  window 
had  his  attention  now.  The  ambition, 
the  boundless  aspiration  expressed  in 
that  song  appealed  to  his  own  mind. 
The  very  culture  and  refinement 
touched  his  heart;  while  the  subtle 
pathos  and  restrained  passion  stirred 
his  soul. 

"But  it's  not  enough!"  he  exclaimed 
half  aloud,  as  the. music  ceased.  An 
empty,  hungry  expression  came  over 
his  face,  and  an  indefinable  longing. 
"What  is  it  I  want?"  He  was  in  deep 
thought  for  a  long  time.  "If  only 
the  sacrifice  were  not  so  great,"  he 
said,  looking  toward  the  dark  win- 
dow whence  came  again  those  notes 
from  the  piano,  this  time  not  loud  or 
harsh;  but  gentle,  alluring,  almost 


sensuous  in  their  passionate  appeal. 
There  was  the  call  of  love— the  call 
of  something  more  profound,  which 
was  almost  irresistible.  The  v^^hite, 
drawn  face,  the  tightly  closed  lips, 
and  wild  eyes  betrayed  the  struggle 
within.  He  sat  on  the  cool  stone  curb- 
ing, placed  his  face  in  his  hands— 
and  the  broad  shoulders  shook  with  a 
mighty  passion— a  terrible  indecision. 
Still  came  those  strains,  full  of  the 
perfect  abandonment  to  feeling. 

"I  must  do  it!  I  must!  There's 
no  life  without  it!"  He  exclaimed, 
starting  up  in  haste.  "I'm  tired  of 
restraint." 

The  square  jaws  were  fixed  now 
and  the  dark  eyes  flashed  determina- 
tion. He  went,  with  a  firm  step,  close 
to  the  open  window  and  waited  pa- 
tiently. The  music  rose  just  once,  a 
little  louder,  then  sank  again;  and 
with  a  few  minor  notes  stopped  sud- 
denly in  the  middle  of  a  chord.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  a  low  sob  from 
the  dim  figure  at  the  piano. 

"Eloyse!"  he  called  softly.  "Elo- 
yse!"  In  a  moment  she  was  looking 
down  at  him  as  he  stood  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  Her  curling,  black  hair 
fell  in  tangled  profusion  around  the 
delicate  white  face,  with  its  wild  eyes. 

"Did  you  call?"  she  asked  simply, 
choking  back  another  sob. 

"Did  you  call?"  he  repeated,  as  he 
looked  deep  into  her  eyes. 

"No!" 

"Something  did!"  And  after  a  long 
pause,  "What  will  you  do  tomorrow? 
Where  will  you  go?" 

"I  don't— know,"  she  replied,  with 
a  catch  in  her  voice.  'Tm  a  Negro, 


you  know!  What  called  you  here  to 
talk  with  a  Negro?" 

"Where  did  you  learn  that  music?" 
he  asked,  not  heeding  her  question. 

"I  never  heard  it  before — yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  me  alv/ays. 
And  do  you  know,"  she  continued 
with  animation,  "it  stirs  strange  feel- 
ings in  me — something  like  fantastic 
memories  of  another  life." 

"That's  what  made  me  come,  Elo- 
yse. It's  the  Kulu's  battle  song — the 
call  of  the  wild— it  calls  both— both 
must  go!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  exclaim- 
ed almost  wildly. 

"No  one  suspects— but— I'm  a  Ne- 
gro, too!" 

"You!  You?"  from  pallid  lips. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "But  I'm  tired 
of  this  sham.  I'm  a  Negro  again,  so 

I  can  laugh— laugh— and  "  He 

stood  looking  dreamily  up  the  street. 

"But  surely  you  would  not  leave 
your  ambitions  and— Miss  Heinz?" 

'Tes!"  he  answered  fiercely,  I  want 
to  be  free— this  civilization  oppresses 
me." 

"Where  will  you  go?"  she  said 
softly. 

"Somew'here — anywhere  —  I  don't 
know."  Then  suddenly,  "I'm  going 
to  take  you  with  me!" 

"No!" 

"I  will,  though!  We  are  savages 
tonight.  You  must  go!"  he  said— a 
fierce  passion  in  his  voice.  "You  were 
playing  the  African  marriage  hymn 
just  now." 

"But  it  wasn't  finished." 

"You  will  finish  it  now?" 

There  was  silence.  She  looked  at 
the  full  moon  for  a  short  time,  as  it 
shone  through  little  rifts  in  a  cloud, 
as  though  from  behind  bars.  Then, 
pointing  timidly  to  it,  she  answered: 

"See!  we  are  behind  the  ^ black 
barsr  " 
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NIBBLED  TOES 


1895 


Mr.  Bostick  chuckled  ecstatically 
when  he  entered  his  house  on  Christ- 
mas eve  night  with  a  peculiarly 
shaped  box  under  his  arm.  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  flying  trip  to 
Florida  and,  being  a  man  who  rel- 
ished nothing  better  than  a  good  joke, 
had  brought  back  with  him  a  live 
alligator  about  twelve  inches  long, 
which  he  intended  giving  his  wife 
for  a  Christmas  present. 

He  had  his  plans  all  well  laid.  He 
was  to  place  it  on  her  dressing  table 
so  that  her  eyes  would  rest  on  it  the 
first  thing  when  she  arose  the  next 
morning;  and  many  a  silent  laugh 
did  he  indulge  in  as  he  pictured  to 
himself  her  horrified  surprise  and  the 
record-breaking  jump  she  was  sure 
to  make. 

His  wife  plied  him  with  numerous 
questions  concerning  his  trip,  which 
he  answered  good-naturedly,  telling 
her  marvellous  stories  about  Florida, 
its  tropical  beauties  and  novel  sights. 
And  when  she  remarked  just  before 
retiring  for  the  night  that  she  hoped 
he  had  brought  her  something  dis- 
tinctly unique  from  that  land  of  tropi- 
cal wonders,  he  laughed  inordinately 
and  told  her  to  wait  until  morning 
and  her  anticipations  would  probably 
be  realized.  This  excited  her  wom- 
an's curiosity,  and  knowing  he  would 
be  as  silent  as  the  sphinx  concerning 
the  present,  she  asked  him  questions 
that  were  meant  to  be  skillfully  dip- 
lomatic, hoping  that  she  might  sur- 
prise out  of  him  some  inkling  or  hint 
at  to  the  mysterious  meaning  of  his 
words.  He  saw  through  it  all,  how- 
ever, and  enjoyed  immensely  her  two- 
edged  interrogations. 

Mr.  Bostick  awoke  that  night 
about  two  o'clock,  tumbling  all  over 
and  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration. 
He  had  dreamed  that  his  live  alli- 
gator on  the  table  near  his  bed  had 
broken  out  of  its  box  and  had  gone 


on  a  nocturnal  expedition  in  quest  of 
food.  Naturally,  he  thought,  it  had 
crossed  over  to  the  bed  the  first  move 
it  made,  and  Mr.  Bostick  could  have 
sworn  it  had  made  an  early  break- 
fast on  his  toes. 

So  strong  had  the  illusion  taken 
hold  of  his  mind  that  he  was  afraid 
to  move  or  raise  his  foot  for  fear  he 
would  find  the  terminal  members  of 
his  pedal  extremities  gnawed  off. 

He  lay  quite  still  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  fearing  to  stir  a  muscle.  He 
imagined  he  heard  the  scaly  little 
monster  crawling  and  scratching 
about  among  the  folds  of  the  quilt, 
and  if  ever  a  man  did  want  to  scream, 
have  hysterics  or  some  other  feminine 
ailment,  that  man  was  Mr.  Bostick. 

Perspiration  in  large,  salty  drops 
poured  from  his  body,  and  while  he 
didn't  exactly  "cuss,"  still  he  called 
himself  innumerable  things  of  doubt- 
ful meaning  for  being  such  a  con- 
summate idiot  as  to  bring  a  live  alli- 
gator all  the  way  from  Florida  to 
amputate  his  toes. 

Mrs.  Bostick  meanwhile  was  sleep- 
ing like  a  cherub,  now  and  then  giv- 
ing utterance  to  just  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion of  a  snore,  and  dreaming  no 
doubt  of  the  "unique  present"  that 
would  be  hers  in  the  morning. 

Her  husband,  as  he  listened  to  her 
soft,  regular  breathing,  wondered 
why  that  "infernal  lizard"  had  pre- 
ferred his  toes  to  his  wife's;  and  with 
a  cold,  chilly  smile  he  soliloquized: 
"Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes."  And  then  another  thought 
oozed  slowly  through  the  fear-strick- 
en bounds  of  his  mind.  Was  he  going 
to  be  such  a  miserable  coward  as  to 
lie  there  in  abject  terror  while  the 
dear  little  woman  he  had  sworn  to 
love,  cherish  and  protect  was  in  im- 
mediate and  awful  danger? 

"No,  sir,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"I'll  get  up  and  slam  thunderation 


out  of  that  dirty  little  sourian."  And 
then  he  spent  another  fifteen  minutes 
ostensibly  in  vilifying  the  alligator, 
but  really,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  trying 
to  get  up  courage  enough  to  turn 
over  and  wake  his  wife. 

And  then  another  thought  struck 
him.  Mr.  Bostick  had  always  heard 
that  in  moments  of  extreme  danger 
the  human  brain  performs  its  func- 
tions with  wonderful  rapidity,  but  he 
had  put  little  stock  in  such  assertions 
until  his  present  condition  convinced 
him  of  their  virtue.  This  last  thought 
of  his  was  a  wonderfully  bright  one, 
he  thought,  and  he  resolved  at  once 
to  put  it  into  operation.  He  was  sat- 
isfied that  his  toes  were  gone,  but  he 
was  not  absolutely  certain.  More- 
over, he  was  afraid  to  investigate  the 
matter  with  his  eyes  because  the  sight 
of  blood  always  nauseated  him  and 
generally  made  him  dizzy;  and,  being 
an  exceedingly  prudent  man,  as  the 
reader  has  possibly  observed,  he  had 
no  idea  of  running  the  risk  of  fainting 
in  such  close  quarters  with  an  alli- 
gator. So  his  ingenuous  plan  was 
this:  He  would  try  to  work  his  toes 
—of  course  the  reader  knows  what 
that  means— and  if  the  muscles  moved 
all  right  and  were  flexible  he  might 
safely  conclude  that  the  alligator  had 
not  yet  breakfasted  on  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  strained  position  in  which 
he  had  been  lying  had  deadened  the 
nerves  of  his  leg,  and  very  niturally 
when  he  went  to  work  his  toes  he 
couldn't  feel  them  move. 

This  was  horrible!  Far  worse  than 
he  had  thought;  and  he  began  to  call 
in  feeble  tones  for  his  wife. 

"What  is  it,  dear?  she  murmured 
sleepily. 

"My  darling,  don't  get  alarmed  or 
frightened,  but  there  is  an  alligator 
in  the  bed." 

"A  what?"  She  was  wide  awake 
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now,  and  fired  the  question  at  him 
nice  a  cannon  ball. 

"An  alligator,  my  dear,"  he  repeat- 
ed weakly.  "I  brought  it  with  me 
from  Florida  and  it  has  broken  out 
of  its  box  and  has  been  gnawing  on 
my  toes  all  night.  I  wouldn't  move 
for  fear  he'd  go  over  and  tackle  you, 
and  " 

But  he  got  no  further,  for  Mrs. 
Bostick's  feet,  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  cold,  polished  surface 
of  the  footboard,  she  drew  them  up 
with  such  lightning-like  rapidity  as 
to  send  her  knees  with  awful  violence 
right  in  the  center  of  Mr.  Bostick's 
back. 

For  two  minutes  he  was  perfectly 
breathless,  and  thought  he  was  done 
for.  But  he  recovered  just  in  time  to 
see  Mrs.  Bostick  literally  fly  out  of 
the  bed  and  light  among  a  pair  of 
old  shoes.  Thinking  she  had  stepped 
into  a  regular  nest  of  alligators,  she 
emitted  a  shriek  that  tore  the  window 
curtains  into  shreds  and  vaulted  light- 
ly over  the  back  of  a  high  old  rock- 
ing-chair. 

She  then  began  to  perform  sundry 
gyrations  and  athletic  jumps  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  Numidi- 
an  lion.  Ever  and  anon  she  would 
light  in  the  midst  of  some  article  of 
furniture  or  dress,  and  then  would 
come  forth  that  terrible  shriek  that 
shattered  all  the  glass  for  a  square 
around. 

Mr.  Bostick,  who  had  been  tem- 
porarily paralyzed  by  the  severe  jolt 
he  had  received  from  his  wife,  looked 
on  in  silent  amazement.  Finally  he 
ventured  to  gasp  out:  "Why— why 
don't  you  light  the  lamp? 

"I  kicked  it  out  the  window  the 
first  jump  I  made,"  she  replied,  with 
an  hysterical  laugh,  still  keeping  up 
her  gyrations. 

"See  here,"  interposed  Mr.  Bostick, 
more  firmly,  "we've  got  to  have  a 


light.  This  thing  can't  go  on  any 
longer.  What  in  the  mischief  are  you 
jumping  around  so  for?"  he  added, 
as  his  wife  gracefully  leaped  over  a 
large  table  and  capered  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

"I  just  can't  help  it,"  she  shrieked. 
"Something  impels  me  to  move." 

"Well,  where  are  the  matches?"  he 
demanded. 

"Can't  you  get  up  and  find  them?" 
she  asked  tearfully.  "I'm  so— fright- 
ened I'm  afraid  to  move." 

"Well,  it  don't  look  like  it,  the  way 
you  are  cavorting  over  chairs  and 
stepping  over  tables,"  he  retorted. 
"I'd  get  up  myself,  but  you've  kicked 
me  nearly  into  eternity,  and  if  I  ever 
walk  again  I'll  count  myself  doing 
well," 

"I  never  did  think  you'd  talk  that 
way  to  me,  Mr.  Bostick,"  she  re- 
turned sobbingly,  "especially  when 
I'm  so  frightened  and  helpless.  I 
never  would  have  believed  you'd  have 
been  so  cruel." 

"Now,  see  here,  wife,"  said  Mr. 
Bostick,  softening,  "you  can't  expect 
a  man  that  has  been  attacked  by  an 
alligator  and  kicked  by  a  woman  all 
the  same  nig'ht  to  retain  his  natural 
equanimity  of  mind.  Just  get  the 
matches  like  the  dear  little  woman 
you  are  and  strike  a  light  and  I'll 
get  up  and  brain  that  infernal  little 
lizard  with  a  chair.  I  wouldn't  ask 
you  to  do  it  if  I  could  move. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  his  wife  in 
the  same  tearful  tones,  "If  you  could 
move  enough  after  I  strike  the  light 
to  kill  the  alligator,  you  could  move 
before." 

This  was  a  poser,  the  logic  of 
which  he  couldn't  get  round;  man- 
like, he  got  mad. 

"Get  the  matches,"  he  cried  an- 
grily. "Don't  stand  there  jawing  all 
night.  I  never  saw  such  a  woman! 
I  believe  you'd  stand  there  arguing 


and  crying  until  doomsday  if  it  was 
not  for  me." 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  you  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  of  this  at 
all,"  she  returned,  getting  indignant. 
"Here  you've  let  a  whole  box  of  alli- 
gators loose  in  the  room  and  you 
are  afraid  to  get  up  and  strike  a 
light.  I  never  would  have  thought 
it  of  you,"  dissolving  into  tears  again. 

Muttering  an  imprecation  of  forci- 
ble meaning,  Mr.  Bostick  sprang  out 
of  the  bed  and  commenced  a  search 
for  the  matches;  carefully  avoiding 
all  dark  corners,  and  frequently  giv- 
ing vent  to  an  ill-suppressed  yell  as 
his  cold,  shivering  shin  came  in  vio- 
lent contact  with  the  cruel  edges  of 
a  rocking-chair.  Finally  his  search 
was  rewarded,  and  striking  a  light 
a  scene  met  his  eye  that  he  swore 
would  never  leave  him. 

Mrs.  Bostick,  shivering  and  cold 
with  fear,  was  perched  on  top  of  a 
heavy  oak  table,  the  only  article  of 
furniture  she  had  not  succeeded  in 
overturning.  Chairs  were  upset,  bric- 
a-brac  demolished,  clothing  scattered 
and  a  general  air  of  something  that 
had  been  in  the  track  of  a  cyclone 
pervaded  the  room. 

Gazing  down  at  his  feet,  Mr.  Bos- 
tick was  inexpressibly  delighted  to 
find  them  as  he  somewhat  ambigu- 
ously quoted,  "Heart  whole  and  fancy 
free." 

"The  first  thing  that  demands  our 
attention,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "is 

the  alligator.   I  intend  to  "  A 

vigorous  gesture  of  his  right  arm 
finished  the  sentence. 

"Well,  I'll  be  swiggledum!"  he 
ejaculated  a  few  minutes  later  as  he 
picked  up  the  box  that  contained  the 
alligator  and  examined  it  carefully. 
"Mrs.  Bostick,  do  you  want  to  know 
what  is  the  gospel  truth?  This  dirty 
little  lizard  has  been  caged  up  all 
the  time  and  all  this  racket  you've 
been  raising  has  been  for  nothing." 
And  Mr.  Bostick  sat  down  and  laugh- 
ed until  his  merriment  had  subsided 
—then  she  went  for  him! 
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College  journalism  has  rapidly 
grown  during  the  past  decade  or  two. 
Almost  every  college  and  university 
of  special  note  has  realized  the  im- 
portance of  a  periodical  and  has  en- 
couraged its  existence.  Not  only  so, 
but  a  number  of  high  schools  through- 
out the  country  are  publishing  with 
more  or  less  success  creditable  papers. 
This  is  a  sign  of  educational  enthu- 
siasm and  prosperity.  The  day  is  not 
very  distant  when  a  college  without 
a  literary  exponent  will  be  the  excep- 
tion. The  advantages  that  they  afford 
will  recommend  them  to  every  col- 
lege. What  are  some  of  these  advan- 
tages and  how  are  we  utilizing  them? 

One  benefit  of  prime  consideration 
is  the  inter-collegiate  intelligence  that 
they  convey.  The  students  of  every 
college  are  drawn  nearer  together  by 
virtue  of  being  conversant  with  each 
other's  opinions  and  thoughts.  Im- 
provements and  changes  that  are 
made  in  one  institution  are  noticed 


by  all  the  others.  If  they  prove  con- 
ducive to  its  prosperity,  or  vice  versa, 
the  others  can  profit  by  its  experience. 
Thoughts  as  to  the  most  successful 
methods  of  maintaining  a  lively  in- 
terest in  college  sports  can  be  ex- 
changed and  the  best  suggestions  ad- 
vantageously adopted.  In  short,  a  col- 
lege journal  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  students  of  diff^erent  insti- 
tutions catch  glimpses  of  each  other 
and  through  which  the  literary  pulse 
of  the  various  colleges  and  universi- 
ties can  be  felt. 

But  the  highest  purpose  of  college 
journalism  is  to  stimulate  the  culti- 
vation of  the  literary  talent  in  every 
college.  It  offers  to  publish  produc- 
tions of  merit  and  in  this  way  appeals 
to  the  intellectual  pride  of  every  stu- 
dent. Every  young  writer  has  the  op- 
portunity of  making  known  to  his 
fellow-students  and  the  public  his  abil- 
ity to  write.  When  his  article  ap- 
pears, criticisms  in  his  own  institu- 


tion as  well  as  in  numbers  of  others 
are  made  as  to  its  merit  and  demerit. 
By  a  proper  observance  of  these  he 
is  better  prepared  to  compose  his 
next  piece.  Not  only  this  advantage, 
but  when  a  student  knows  that  his 
article  will  be  read  by  several  hun- 
dred people  who  are  competent  to 
criticize,  he  will  expend  his  greatest 
literary  efforts  in  its  composition.  He 
will  even  be  more  careful  and  thor- 
ough in  its  preparation  than  he  would 
if  he  was  writing  it  for  the  Professor 
of  English.  Thus  a  journal  draws  out 
the  reserved  literary  power  of  a  stu- 
dent. .  .  . 

Let  every  student  of  Wofford  see 
in  what  way  he  can  enhance  the  in- 
terest and  literary  value  of  his  own 
Journal  and  at  the  same  time  expe- 
rience that  development  of  power  to 
write  for  which  purpose  The  Journal 
was  originated.  Let  patrons  of  this 
institution  see  the  character  and  zeal 
of  the  students  vividly  reflected  on 
the  pages  of  The  Journal. 


"I've  been  raising  all  the  racket, 
have  I?  I've  been  the  only  one  fright- 
ened, have  I?  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I'm  the 
only  one,  of  course.  But  it  seems  to 
me  this  little  caged  animal  has  been 
gnawing  at  somebody's  feet!  It  seems 
to  me,  although  it  has  been  boxed 
up  all  the  time,  somebody  let  this 
alligator  nibble  at  their  toes  the  great- 
er part  of  the  night  and  did  not  move 
or  offer  resistance  for  fear  the  animal 
would  attack  his  wife!  I  have  a  faint 


recollection  of  something  of  that  sort, 
haven't  I?" 

Mr.  Bostick  was  downed;  effectu- 
ally squelched. 

"Wife,"  he  said  in  humble  tones, 
"If  you  won't  mention  this  night's 
adventure,  I  won't." 

"No,  I  don't  guess  you  will,"  she 
returned,  shaking  with  laughter. 

"Wife,"  he  repeated,  "the  only 
Christmas  present  I  want  you  to  give 


me  is  your  promise  never,  by  word 
or  action,  to  refer  to  this  night's  work 
again.  Will  you  make  the  compact?" 

And  with  a  woman's  ready  forgive- 
ness, she  relented  and  promised. 

Frequently,  however,  in  after  years 
when  Mr.  Bostick  would  become  stub- 
born and  show  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  opposing  her  will,  she  would 
merely  look  at  him  with  a  queer  sort 
of  smile  and  say  "nibbled  toes,"  and 
he  would  become  submissive  at  once. 
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Down  from  the  green  and  ivied  wals  of  menCry 
I  plucked  the  blossoms  of  my  happy  days. 
And  went  to  live  in  some  lone  vale,  where  smiles 
And  tears  were  one.  "  'Tw  here,^''  my  sad  soul  said, 
'"''That  I  may  drink  in  peace  the  dregs  of  mine 
Own  melancholia.'''' 


Here,  in  sooner  days 
Had  those,  with  mighty  pens  but  weakest  hearts. 
Stirred  Europe  with  the  pictures  of  a  sad. 
Melancholy  life  and  roamed  and  cried  aloud. 
Against  these  did  my  heart  rebel,  for  they 
Had  glorified  in  their  own  misfortunes.  I 
Should  go,  but  never  should  I  ask  the  world 
To  share  my  sorrow  with  me. 


And  thus  I 
Went.  I  entered,  and  had  half  reclosed  the 
Gate,  when  a  soft,  clear  voice  caused  me  to  stop 
And  gaze  about.   ^''Kind  friend,  sweet  friend,''''  I  said 
''''Stop,  give  me  just  a  word,  you  know  not  what 
You  do.  He  who  sent  your  sadness,  did  not 
Wish  it  cherished  thus  so  long.  Nature  does 
Not  bare  herself,  and  show  a  desolate. 
Sad  heart,  for  more  than  one  dreary  winter — 
God  does  not  wish  man's  sorrow  cherished  long. 
Each  day,  laden  with  its  burden  of  joy 
Or  sorrow,  comes  and  lays  it  at  your  feet. 
It  is  for  you  to  choose  the  gift  you  will 
Receive,  and  let  the  rest  pass  on.  Cast  out, 
My  friend,  your  gift  from  that  sad  day,  and 
Let  the  world  a  brighter  face  behold.  I 
Can  do  no  more,  but  think  you  well  before 
Tou  act.''''  And  then  I  heard  no  more. 


A  smile 

Parted  my  once  sad  lips,  as  I  replied, 

"/  will  return,  and  take  my  stand  as  thou. 

My  friend,  to  guard  the  gate  and  warn  the  men 

Who  seek  to  do  as  I  have  done."" 
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It  was  the  writer's  fortune  (good  or 
bad,  the  reader  may  decide)  to  have 
last  fall,  an  assistant's  place  in  the 
shipping  room  of  one  of  the  largest 
cotton  mills  of  the  South. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  pa- 
per to  recount  some  of  his  experiences 
and  to  warn  the  ambitious  youths  of 
Wofford  that  they  had  best  go  slow 
before  deciding  to  make  their  fortunes 
and  reputations  for  life  in  the  mill 
business. 

Let  him  who  has  not  been  blessed 
with  a  good  supply  of  native  cheek, 
steer  clear  of  cotton  factories.  The 
reason  will  become  evident. 

When  a  bashful  youth,  fresh  from 
college  and  somewhat  impregnated 
with  egotism,  enters  the  work  of  ship- 
-ping,  it  does  not  take  long  for  Ma- 
dame Rumor  to  noise  abroad  to  the 
giddy  girls  that  "there's  a  new  fellow 
in  the  cloth  room."  Accordingly  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  blushing  (?), 
bashful  (?),  gum-chewing!  girls  stop 
their  looms  and  find  some  pretext  to 
go  down  and  see  this  newly  arrived 
unfortunate.  Down  they  come  pout- 
ing past  his  desk,  and  each  one  with 
a  peanut-gallery  smile  serenely  repos- 
ing on  her  classic  ( ? )  brow.  As  these 
fair  nymphs  and  sylphs  retire  from 
the  room  they  give  to  each  other  a 
friendly  nudge  and  grin  and  giggle 
as  though  it  were  pay-day  and  they 
had  made  fifty  dollars  each. 

Our  youth,  of  course,  sits  composed 
and  beautiful  on  his  proverbial  three- 
legged  stool  and  if  he  tries  to  work 
straight  on  and  pay  these  callers  no 
attention,  one  of  them  will  stop  at  his 
desk  and  force  his  attention  by  asking 
for  some  officer  in  her  department. 
He  politely  tells  her  that  he  does  not 
know  anything  about  him  and  at  the 
same  time  he  hints  that  he  is  busy 
and  doesn't  care  to  be  disturbed.  But 
the  lady  in  question  is  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  so  easily.   She  insists  that 


she  must  find  the  man  immediately, 
and  she  tries  every  way  possible  to 
draw  the  young  man  into  a  conver- 
sation. Our  friend  gets  desperate, 
whistles  for  a  boy  and  tells  him  to 
go  help  this  lady  out  of  her  trouble. 
All  that  time  that  same  column  of 
figures  has  not  been  added,  and  he 
again  turns  to  his  work.  But  you 
don't  put  off  a  factory  maiden  by 
hints.  Oh,  no!  She's  as  deaf  as  a 
dummy,  and  our  poor  tormented 
clerk  at  last  divining  the  purpose  of 
her  visit,  tears  his  hair,  looks  wild 
and  swears  by  Turbine,  the  newly 
made  goddess  of  machinery,  that  he 
is  very  much  "taken  in"  by  this  fair 
"Venus  profusa."  She  is  now  well 
pleased  and  throwing  a  kiss  at  him, 
she  reluctantly  takes  her  leave.  As 
she  goes  she  chuckles  to  herself  that 
she  is  "the  mistress  of  the  man,"  while 
her  vanquished  beau  wonders  why 
all  the  fools  are  allowed  to  live. 

In  "making  eyes"  at  the  girls  it 
were  always  well  to  remember  that 
for  the  most  part  they  have  their  sev- 
eral sweethearts  among  the  factory 
folk,  and  it  is  not  well  to  meddle  in 
family  affairs.  Girls  in  the  mill  al- 
ways like  to  flirt  with  a  neatly  dressed 
boy  from  the  outside;  consequently, 
the  beaux  of  the  plant  are  not  gen- 
erally well  pleased  to  have  an  out- 
sider come  in  and  usurp  their  place 
in  the  ladies'  affections.  So  it  is  that 
our  unfortunate  clerk  gets  many  a 
jeer  from  the  knot  of  gallant(?) 
youths  assembled  around  the  entrance 
just  after  stopping  time.  If  our  un- 
lucky friend  does  not  cease  his  inter- 
ference with  "Sally  Ann"  or  "Betsy 
Jane,"  he  will  receive  a  blood-curd- 
ling letter  signed  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Anon- 
ymous, telling  him  that  he  must  quit 
his  folly  or  quit  this  mortal  habita- 
tion. In  order  to  impress  this  letter 
on  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Anonymous 
and  a  goodly  number  of  his  followers 


will  watch  for  our  friend,  and  when 
down  town  at  night  they  proceed  to 
torment  him.  This  band  of  bandits 
do  not  have  their  abode  in  houses  of 
glass,  therefore  they  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  throwing  stones.  And  they 
can  throw.  The  lad  is  now  in  a  bad 
fix.  He  can't  get  out  of  range  of  the 
enemy's  shot,  nor  can  he  get  near 
enough  to  sign  articles  of  surrender, 
so  he  beats  a  hasty,  but  well  organ- 
ized retreat  while  the  regimental  band 
plays  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 
He  reaches  home  at  last  bruised,  tired, 
hot  and  mad.  He  feels  more  like  a 
"Senior  Prep."  than  a  WofFord  Jun- 
ior. He  wails  wearily,  "WofFord,  Wof- 
ford!  would  I  were  thee,  free  from 
factory  folk  and  factory  fusses!"  But 
he  is  not,  and  so  he  decides  that  he 
had  better  change  his  manner  of  life 
and  his  attitude  toward  this  strange 
element  of  society.  After  much 
thought  he  decides  that  he  had  best 
fall  in  with  them  and  be  "a  stone 
among  the  stones."  And  so  he  does. 
He  has  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one 
and  soon  he  has  won  a  way  into  their 
good  graces. 

After  a  while  he  is  invited  up  to 
neighbor  X's  to  dance.  He  goes,  he 
sees.  Need  I  say  he  conquers?  What 
sort  of  a  thing  is  a  factory  dance? 
What  do  they  dance?  These  and  a 
thousand  other  questions  come  up  to 
his  wondering  brain  as  he  arranges 
his  toilet.  Let  me  briefly  describe  his 
"get  up"  on  this  particular  night.  He 
must  look  fine,  but  must  display  as 
little  taste  as  possible  in  his  dressing. 
This  is  the  way  he  was  "spruced  up." 
He  dons  a  polka-dot  shirt  and  collar 
—rolling  collar  always  preferred— his 
coat  was  anything  but  new  and  nice, 
his  shoes  black  but  not  polished,  his 
hair  combed  to  a  geometric  symmetry 
and  plastered  down  low  on  his  fore- 
head, a  la  banga,  and  that  he  might 
shine  in  society,  he  borrows  all  the 
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jewelry  he  can,  and  to  make  himself 
"flash"  he  puts  on  a  scarlet  necktie. 
Thus  arrayed  he  boldly  goes  on  the 
assembled  party. 

Before  long  the  fiddler  gets  into 
shape  and  the  dance  begins.  They  all 
dance,  and  how  gracefully  they  went 
through  mazy  manoeuvres  of  "steal 
partners,"  "Virginia  Reel,"  and  on 
through  the  whole  catalogue  of  the 
Terpsichorean  moods  and  figures.  It 
did  not  take  our  hero  very  long  to 
get  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Tired 
and  hot  he  goes  to  the  door  and  draws 
from  his  pocket  a  great  bandana  hand- 


kerchief and  proceeds  to  swab  off  his 
face.  He  wants  to  go  home  but  of 
course  he  waits  for  the  breaking  up 
of  the  company.  At  last  they  all  say 
goodnight  and  go  home.  Our  friend 
gets  home  very  late  and  later  still 
to  sleep.  He  wakes  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  instinctively  sighs,  "Oh,  what 
a  difference  in  the  morning."  Gets 
late  to  work,  loses  half  a  day  from  the 
time  book  and  is  thoroughly  disgust- 
ed with  himself.  He  thinks  life  is  a 
failure  and  factory  life  especially.  He 
longs  to  go  back  to  school,  and  so  he 
decides  to  leave  the  mill.   He  gives 


his  "notice"  and  in  two  weeks  is  hon- 
orably discharged,  leaves  his  work, 
better  in  brains,  experience  and  in 
purse. 

As  he  was  leaving  his  former  place, 
he  saw  standing  at  the  window,  the 
old  girl  who  had  caused  him  so  much 
trouble.  He  raised  his  hat  and  sang 
to  her,  to  the  tune  of  Boom-de-aye: 

Goodbye^  goodbije^  you  factory  girls, 
When  I  see  you  my  poor  brain  whirls, 
I  leave  you  and  your  gum  and  curls, 
Ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-aye . 


COLLEGIATE  CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES 

1890 

J.  Marion  Rogers 


Our  age  is  constantly  witnessing 
the  discussion  of  important  questions. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  ques- 
tion of  collegiate  co-education  of  the 
sexes.  In  various  sections  of  our  coun- 
try this  subject  has,  at  different  times, 
had  its  rise  and  fall.  More  recently, 
however,  it  has  come  up  for  public 
consideration  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
Georgia,  and  doubtless,  the  action  of 
these  States  toward  this  question  will 
be  watched  with  interest.  Daily  ex- 
periments are  being  made  with  this 
and  like  issues,  but  experience  is 
teaching  that  the  laws  which  regulate 
many  of  them  are  as  immutable  as 
nature  itself.  .  .  . 

Co-education  means  identical  co- 
education; that  young  men  and  young 
women  shall  be  taught  the  same 
things,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  faculty.  The  old  idea  that  the 
female  mind  is  inferior  to  the  male 


has  long  since  been  disproved,  but 
while  there  is  intellectual  equality, 
there  is  not  intellectual  identity.  Boys 
and  girls  are  not  physiologically  or 
mentally  alike.  Therefore  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results  the  boy  must 
be  educated  in  a  boy's  way  and  the 
girl  in  a  girl's  way.  The  difference 
in  their  education  does  not  consist 
as  much  in  the  matter  as  in  the  man- 
ner. Appropriate  co-education,  car- 
ried as  far  as  possible,  is  desirable, 
but  identical  higher  education  is  little 
less  than  cruelty. 

This  necessary  difference  in  train- 
ing the  sexes  has  been  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  analogy  of  the  oak  and 
the  vine.  Both  may  be  planted  within 
the  same  enclosure,  the  same  soil  may 
nourish  them,  the  same  air  and  sun- 
shine may  invigorate  them,  still  each 
is  so  trained  as  to  develop  its  peculiar 
power  and  beauty.    Precisely  is  it 


with  the  education  of  the  sexes.  Both 
must  have  their  physical  and  mental 
training,  but  it  must  be  done  in  a 
manner  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of 
each  case,  and  to  develop  in  the  one 
masculine,  and  in  the  other  feminine 
qualities. 

A  leading  objection  to  this  plan  of 
instruction  is  the  rivalry  which  is  sure 
to  spring  up  between  the  sexes.  This 
has  been  claimed  as  an  advantage, 
but  so  far  from  being  helpful,  it  al- 
most surely  results  in  evil.  But  what 
will  be  some  of  the  probable  results 
of  this  rivalry?  The  first  will  be  the 
imbibing  of  the  doctrine  of  woman's 
rights.  The  young  woman,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  meets  young  men 
in  the  classroom,  shares  with  them 
the  highest  honors,  and  masters  with 
them  the  most  difficult  theories,  will 
desire  to  continue  such  a  life  when 
school  days  are  over.  If  she  masters 
with  her  male  rivals  the  difficult  prob- 
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lenis  of  mathematics  will  she  not 
think  that  she  ought,  in  after  life,  to 
grapple  with  the  perplexing  problem 
of  politics?  If  she  is  trained  to  de- 
cide with  her  fellow  schoolmate  the 
contingent  questions  of  college  life, 
may  she  not  expect  to  assist  him  in 
deciding  at  the  ballot  box  questions 
that  she  understands  as  well  as  he 
does?  Rivalry  during  school  days  is 
inevitable,  and  these  contests  and  vic- 
tories are  only  the  seeds  of  conten- 
tion, which,  being  sown  in  the  hearts 
of  both  sexes,  will  most  likely  spring 
up  during  after  life.  Daily  contact 
between  young  men  and  young  wom- 
en is  not  necessary  to  actuate  them 
to  laudable  efforts.  If  the  thought  of 
being  the  "architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune," and  the  desire  to  build  a  char- 
acter that  will  some  day  "cheer  his 
bonnie  bride"  and  diffuse  its  bettering 
influences  among  men  do  not  urge  a 
youth  to  noblest  effort,  he  is  not  a 
man,  and  woman's  ministering  pres- 
^ence  could  not  awake  this  principle 
in  his  barren  breast.  .  .  . 

There  are  individual  responsibili- 
ties that  must  be  so  borne  as  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  and  gravity  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  The  young 
man  who  recites  daily  with  a  young 
woman,  comes  in  contact  with  her 
at  the  blackboard,  and  sees  her  treat- 
ed as  are  his  fellow  students,  will  not 
be  likely  to  entertain  for  her  that  deli- 
cate feeling  due  from  man  to  woman. 
V/hen  a  youth  first  enters  a  mixed 
college,  his  heart  may  throb  with  the 
finest  feeling  of  deference  for  the 
gentler  sex,  but  frequent  and  promis- 
cuous association  will  be  apt  to  ren- 
der him  coarse  of  speech,  careless  of 
dress,  and  a  living  example  of  the 
apothegm,  "familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt." It  is  impossible  for  such  a 
system  to  produce  the  best  results, 
for  there  is  no  place  imaginable  so 
well  calculated  to  destroy  all  proper 
regard  for  a  woman  as  a  mixed  col- 
lege. .  .  . 

An  unanswerable  argument  against 
collegiate  co-education  is  physiologi- 
cal differences  of  the  sexes.  Physi- 


cally, men  are  qualified  for  manual 
work,  for  professional  duties  and  for 
the  stern  struggle  with  the  world; 
women,  for  the  quiet  and  delicate 
cares  of  home  and  the  family  circle. 
The  female  constitution  is  weaker 
than  the  male,  and  thus  young  women 
are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  young  men.  Through  heat 
or  cold,  sunshine  or  rain,  the  boy 
may  respond  to  every  call  of  the  col- 
lege bell,  but  the  girl  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so.  Besides,  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  college  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  fill  up  the  time  of  each 
male  student.  If  now  the  girl  is  to 
be  educated  with  the  boy  her  entire 
time  also  must  be  taken  up  with  the 
languages,  mathematics,  history,  and 
science.  But  these  studies  alone  do 
not  make  an  educated  woman.  She 
must  in  addition  study  music,  paint- 
ing, drawing,  designing,  fancy  work, 
and  the  various  other  accomplish- 
ments. In  short,  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  woman  must  enable  her  to 
adorn  her  home,  to  make  the  family 
circle  attractive,  and  to  perform  with 
grace  and  skill  her  various  domestic 
duties.  Hence  a  girl's  training  should 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  develop 
those  qualifications  that  will  make  her 
a  woman  whose  "price  is  far  above 
rubies,"  and  in  whom  "the  heart  of 
her  husband  doth  safely  trust.'  But 
how  can  the  standard  of  colleges  be 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  demands 
of  each  sex?  Experience  teaches  that, 
while  the  healthy,  growing  boy  may 
study  nine  hours  each  day  and  leave 
ample  margin  for  physical  growth, 
the  rapidly  developing  girl  cannot 
study  more  than  six  hours  without 
danger  of  overtaxing  her  strength. 
Besides,  if  the  regular  course  of  study 
is  adjusted  to  the  amount  of  labor 
best  suited  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  girls  must  necessarily  pursue 
the  requisite  additional  studies  at  a 
sacrifice  of  this  blessing.  When  study 
hours  are  over,  and  the  boy  is  gain- 
ing fresh  vitality  in  the  open  air  and 
invigorating  sunshine,  the  girl  must 
be  toiling  with  her  extra  studies,  till 


worn  out  with  continued  confinement 
she  becomes  little  more  than  a  physi- 
cal wreck.  Prompted  by  ambition, 
the  girl  often  overtaxes  her  strength. 
She  may  graduate  and  return  home 
with  a  well  trained  mind,  but  with 
the  germ  of  disease  in  her  system, 
totally  incapacitated  for  the  duties  of 
womanhood. 

But  the  most  telling  objection  to 
collegiate  co-education  is  that  it  does 
not  train  woman  for  her  appropriate 
place  in  life.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  the  sexes  have  been  design- 
ed to  move  in  complementary  spheres, 
and  that  the  preparation  for  life  must 
be  adapted  to  this  difference  of  des- 
tiny. It  may  be  difficult  to  follow  out 
the  line  of  demarkation  that  separates 
masculine  and  feminine  character,  but 
the  more  general  distinctions  are  evi- 
dent to  all.  The  dignity  and  virtue 
of  woman's  character  can  never  be 
too  highly  esteemed,  not  too  sacredly 
guarded.  Her  influence  upon  society 
is  peculiar.  Capable  of  exerting  an 
almost  irresistible  power  over  man, 
she  can  by  her  wonderful  influence 
sway  the  world  at  will.  But  this 
power  is  hers  only  so  long  as  she  is 
trained  for,  and  moves  within  her  ap- 
propriate range.  When  she  ceases 
to  be  womanly  her  mighty  influence 
will  have  passed.  To  her  belongs  the 
first  and  most  important  part  in  re- 
deeming the  world.  It  is  the  mother 
who  must  nourish  the  young  and 
growing  mind,  and  drop  into  the 
childish  heart  words  of  wise  instruc- 
tion, w'hich,  like  dew  upon  the  tender 
plant,  will  develop  within  the  child  a 
character  strong  and  beautiful.  It  is 
the  mother  who  must  exert  a  benign 
and  elevating  influence  over  her  sons 
that  they  "may  be  as  plants  grown 
up  in  their  youth,"  and  to  bestow  a 
peculiar  care  on  her  daughters  that 
they  "may  be  as  cornerstones  polished 
after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  Then 
let  the  education  of  the  sexes  be  ap- 
propriate to  their  respective  needs. 
Let  man  be  educated  for  manhood, 
woman  for  womanhood,  each  for  the 
other,  and  both  for  God, 
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THE  WASTED  TALENT  1894 


D.  D.  Wallace 


Once  when  the  cause  of  right  had 

need  of  friends 
At  midnighfs  hour  upon  a  valiant 

knight 

Influences  ethereal  imposed 
A  sword  from  out  the  empyrean  deep. 
On  which  there  ran  a  strange  phylac- 
tery. 

That  read,  ""With  this  stab  evil  to  the 
heary 

But  while  his  brothers  fought  in  far 
Crusades 


He  rode  with  wild  career  in  tourna- 
ments. 

And  rather  chose  with  vagrant 
knights  to  hunt 

The  boar  than  seek  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. 

In  folly  long  he  spent  his  misused  gift, 
Profane,  till  with  sure  retribution's 
stroke 

It  smote  his  fame  to  palsied  impo- 
tence. 

If  then  the  Lord  lay  in  thy  hand  a 
sword, 


Dash  its  avenging  edge  against  the 
heart 

Of  sin,  and  use  it  not,  as  jugglers  do. 
To  toss  about  and  make  the  gaping 
rabble  laugh. 


I  wonder  how  far  off  from  truth  it  is 

To  say  that  everything  created  stirs 

The  heart  of  God  with  some  especial  love, 

And  tenderness  of  feeling?  I  have  seen 

A  great,  broad-shouldered  architect  at  work. 

His  brow  deep-furrowed  by  the  thoughts  of  grace 

And  beauty,  strength  and  majesty  that  strive 

And  struggle  in  his  brain,  endeavoring 

To  come  forth,  and  incarnate,  dwell  in  stone 

And  show  their  glory  to  the  eyes  of  men. 

His  fair-haired  boy  comes  racing  up  from  sport 

To  ask  some  question  or  to  tell  some  tale. 
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i  ONLY  WONDER 


1898 


The  artistic  brow  relaxes  and  his  hand 

Puts  by  the  drawing  for  a  moment,  while 

His  fiugers  slip  among  the  golden  locks, 

And  all  his  soul  comes  sparkling  from  his  eyes 

In  smiles  of  deep  delight.   And  so  I  dream 

That,  when  the  waters  glimmer  in  the  sheen 

As  some  gay  breeze  comes  stealing  through  the  woods, 

And  tosses  up  and  down  the  little  leaves 

That  almost  laugh  with  pleasure  at  his  pranks— 

I  dream  that  God  has  laid  aside  his  plans 

For  worlds  and  stars,  as  all  around  his  throne 

He  sees  His  children,  trees  and  beasts  and  birds 

And  man,  and  runs  His  fingers  through  their  hair. 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  DONT  END  ROUGHLY 

1893 


Joe 


Rkaoer,  did  you  know  that  on  all 
sides  of  us,  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  great  big  world  of  ours,  are 
growing  little  flowers  of  romance, 
blossoming  so  quietly  that  we  do  not 
even  smell  the  fragrance  or  know 
that  they  are  there?  Well,  it  is  such 
a  romance  I  now  relate,  with  ideas 
and  incidents  unadorned,  save  by  the 
chaste  adornment  which  truth  alone 
can  give. 

It  is  only  an  experience  of  my  own, 
which  has  been  most  vividly  brought 
to  mind  by  the  recent,  and  unusually 
large  snows  we  have  had— unusual, 
I  mean,  for  South  Carolina.  But  al- 
most on  the  line  which  separates  New 
York  from  Canada,  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  state,  God  "giveth  snow 
like  wool"  during  all  the  winters. 
Here  was  my  home  before  coming 
^outh  in  1878. 

I  suppose  not  many  of  my  readers 
have  ever  experienced  the  glories  of 
a  sleigh  ride  in  the  sparkling,  bracing 
air  of  a  Canadian  winter.  The  sky 
clear  and  exhilerating — keenly  bright, 
but  with  a  different  incidentity  from 
that  of  a  bright  summer's  day.  Broad 
expanding  plains — the  city  receding 
behind  us,  as  the  horses  leaping  on- 
ward to  the  music  of  the  chiming 
—bells,  make  for  the  boundless  coun- 
try. The  forests  are  clasped  in  a 
shadowy,  ghostly  slumber.  Far  away 
to  our  right  is  a  spur  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  with  its  pathless  funeral  groves 
where  the  wolves  aggregate  in  hun- 
dreds. On  our  left,  the  country  grad- 
ually slopes  to  the  river,  which  is 
locked  in  the  manacles  of  the  Winter 
King. 

Nestling  by  my  side,  wrapped  up 
in  rugs  and  warm  furs,  is  Lota  d'Ar- 
ville,  a  bright  eyed,  rosy  lipped, 
laughing  Canadian,  as  lovely  a  girl — 
woman  of  seventeen— as  a  glance  of 
man  ever  rested  upon.  The  Canadian 
— mother  and  the  French  father  were 
expressed  in  her  name.  Her  playful, 


lambent  eyes  had  exercised  their  sor- 
cery on  me  ere  this;  and  the  modula- 
tions of  voice,  unequalled  for  its  ten- 
der accents  and  sweet,  completed  the 
young  syren's  triumph,  but  we  had 
exchanged  no  confidence  on  a  sub- 
ject very  near  to  my  heart. 

Our  destination  is  a  broadly  spread, 
low  lying  farmstead,  with  its  almost 
numberless  outhouses,  consisting  of 
cattle  sheds  and  dairies,  corn  stores, 
roofings  for  winter  fodder,  barns, 
woodstacks  and  other  concomitants 
surrounding  the  dwelling,  all  palisad- 
ed by  zigzag  fences,  as  so  many  out- 
works to  protect  the  comfortable  cita- 
del. Within,  warm  fires,  blaze  and 
sparkle  from  the  huge  and  odorous 
logs  crackling  on  the  broad  and  boun- 
teous hearth. 

In  the  great  common  chamber,  pic- 
turesque as  an  antique  Gothic  Hall, 
are  warm  hearts  and  flashing  eyes. 
Men  and  fair  women  are  there — 
laughing  maidens  and  strapping 
young  hunters,  who  have  just  shaken 
the  snow  off  their  furs  at  the  portals. 

Our  sleigh  glides,  fairly  leaps — 
flying  along  rather— to  the  music  of 
bells  that  tinkle  as  silver  in  crystal 
cups. 

We  intend  to  spend  quite  awhile 
at  Windy  Gap  Farm;  mostly  to  join 
the  merry  sleighing  parties  and  to 
hunt.  My  two  rifles  and  ammunition 
are  in  the  sleigh,  besides  a  "third  in- 
dividual," my  noble  deer  hound,  who 
has  curled  up  his  great  body  at  our 
feet,  and  keeps  them  warm. 

"Oh!  sweet  echoes  of  wedding 
bells!  I  thought,  as  the  bells  chimed, 
and  the  crisp  snow  was  split  and  shat- 
tered into  a  million  sparkling  dia- 
monds under  the  speeding  "runners"; 
and  with  an  exhileration  I  could  not 
repress,  I  gave  a  vigorous  "hurrah!" 
which  conveyed  itself  to  Lota,  wrap- 
ped up  in  moose  and  deer  skins  from 
which  could  be  seen  only  her  rap- 
turous eyes,  and  lips  that  had  rip- 


ened with  kisses  as  warm  as  wine. 
A  sweet,  girlsh  laugh  echoed  my  ex- 
ulting shout. 

"You  appear  to  enjoy  this,  Mr. 
Randolph,"  she  said. 

"If  I  don't  "  "Crick-crack!" 

goes  the  long  thonged  whip,  and  fills 
up  the  hiatus,  with  a  sharp  cheery 
significance.  What  a  pair  of  beauties! 
Apollo  never  drove  the  like  down  the 
steeps  of  heaven.  The  wily  Grecian 
never  "raised"  such  beasts  when  he 
cleared  the  stables  of  Rhesus  of  the 
horses. 

"Crick-crack!"  and  the  horses  toss 
their  arching  necks  and  the  bells  are 
chiming  with  rich  vibrating  melodies 
and  the  swift  exulting  rush  over  the 
sparkling  icy  snow  uplifts  one  like 
flowers  in  the  path  of  an  advancing 
hero. 

I  remark,  to  myself,  that  the  sky 
has  deepened  into  an  intense,  still, 
darkening  b  1  u  e — darkening  with  a 
strange,  tenebrous  inkiness,  betoken- 
ing a  coming  storm.  No  matter, 
"Windy  Gap"  is  right  ahead,  and  the 
welcome  lights  will  blaze  out  of  the 
casements  soon,  for  the  afternoon  is 
wearing. 

"Are  you  warm — quite  snug,  dear 
Lota,"  said  I  half  turning,  to  look  at 
the  rosy,  exquisite  face  peeping  forth 
with  so  much  furtive  coquetry  from 
its  encardment  of  cozy  furs. 

"Oh,  so  comfortable!"  she  answer- 
ed, with  a  nestling  movement  and 
smile  which  made  my  very  soul  leap, 
Love!  next  grandest  word  to  God! 

But  my  attention  was  called  away 
to  the  creeping,  crepuscular  inkiness 
of  the  sky,  that  wintry  hue  of  livid 
darkening  steel  always  the  precursor 
to  a  fierce  change  in  the  weather. 
This  only  made  the  long  level  plains 
of  snow  gleam  with  a  lustre  more 
dazzling  and  intense.  In  noticed  this 
but  with  a  momentarily  divided  and 
wavering  sense. 

I  had  never  (familiar  as  we  had 
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grown,  and  I  was  "honest  as  the  skin 
between  my  brows,"  as  she  was  in 
fact)— I  had  never  said  "dear  Lota" 
before,  and  the  words  were  yet  in  my 
ears  like  a  sweet  burthen.  I  loved 
her  as  the  gods  loved  when  the  earth 
was  young  with  fulness  of  heart,  and 
the  vigor  of  glad  life,  but  I  had  never 
told  it.  I  yearned  to  tell  her  so  now; 
but  I  thought  it  hardly  fair  to  take 
what  seemed  an  unfair  advantage  of 
the  protection  I  was  supposed  to  ex- 
tend over  her.  I  managed  to  keep 
back  the  words,  but  not  for  long. 

"Goodness!"  exclaimed  Lota,  all  at 
once,  "how  strange  the  sky;  we  shall 
have  more  snow— a  heavy  fall  too." 

"It  looks  so,"  I  replied,  "but  n'im- 
porte,  we  will  soon  be  at  'Windy 
Gap'." 

"We  are  very  long  going,  I  fancy"; 
she  continued  reflectively;  "you  have 
driven  there  quicker  than  this  before. 
Oh,  heaven!"  she  cried  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  revelation,  "can  we 
have  lost  the  track?" 

The  blank  question  harped  with  a 
horrible  jar  on  my  nerves.  Now  or 
never  was  the  time  to  be  quite  cool. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  I  replied  with 
assumed  carelessness;  "we  shall  come 
to  our  landmark  presently." 

"A  clump  of  furs— an  old  mill  fur- 
ther on;  yes,"  she  added,  "I  recollect; 
but  we  should  have  passed  them  long 
ere  this.  Oh,  I  fear  we  are  lost!" 

A  cold  chill  seized  me  as  I  tacitly 
admitted  that  she  was  in  the  right. 
I  could  not  account  for  my  error,  if 
such  was  the  case.  I  looked  around 
the  horizon,  but  beheld  no  friendly 
sign;  it  was  a  circle  gathering  closer 
and  growing  darker  the  while. 

Suddenly,  my  brave  deer  hound 
lifted  up  his  head  and  uttered  a  low 
growl.  The  horses  gave  a  startled 
swerve  just  as  suddenly.  A  strange, 
mournful  sound  came  all  at  once  from 
windward,  wailing  like  a  death  cry, 
a  prolonged  and  awful  groaning,  and 
then  it  died  away. 

The  horses  halted,  trembling;  only 
the  shivering  tinkle  of  the  bells  broke 


the  silence  that  fell  like  an  eclipse 
over  all. 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Lota,  in 
a  shuddering  whisper,  as  she  clutched 
my  arm. 

I  listened. 

"It  is  the  wind  sighing  and  dying 
away  in  the  pine  forest,"  I  answered. 

And  we  do  not  go  near  the  forest," 
she  said.  "Hark!  there  it  is  again. 
Oh!  what,  what  can  it  be?" 

Again  the  indescribably  hideous 
sound  broke  forth— clearer,  nearer. 
It  increased;  it  multiplied;  the  horri- 
ble crescendo  howling,  shrieking  and 
raving,  was  not  that  of  the  wind  this 
time. 


"Merciful  God!"  gasped  Lota— "the 
wolves!" 

I  never  understood,  till  that  mo- 
ment, what  literal  deadly  horror  was. 
To  have  lost  the  way  was  terrible 
enough;  but  the  wolves!  and  Lota! 
I  v/as  numb  and  dumb. 

It  was  too  true.  The  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  migration  or  scarcity 
of  the  animals  on  whom  these  rave- 
nous creatures  preyed  had  made  their 
hunger  a  raving,  devouring  madness. 
They  were  encroaching  on  civilized 
territory,  and,  losing  their  usual  cra- 
ven cowardice,  were  approaching  the 
habitations  of  men.  Woe  to  those  in 
their  path.  As  the  infernal  howl  rose 
lingeringly  again  the  horses  darted 
away  with  a  neigh  of  fear,  and  be- 
ginning to  recover  myself  I  guided 
them  in  an  opposite  direction,  while 
"Bob,"  my  noble  hound,  stood  up, 
with  fangs  bared  and  every  hair  on 
end,  waiting  for  the  enemy  he  had 
scented. 


If  my  good  horses  had  gone  on 
admirably  at  first,  they  sped  like  ar- 
rows now.  I  was  growing  cool;  Lota 
was  pale,  but  calm.  I  felt  proud  of 
her,  though  it  was  certain  if  we  es- 
caped not  speedily,  the  brutes  would 
run  us  down,  and  then,  O  God,  what 
a  fate  for  her! 

I  had  two  rifles,  a  revolver,  and 
ammunition  in  the  sleigh.  I  conveyed 
my  intention  to  Lota.  "Can  you  load 
the  weapons  with  those  cartridges?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

I  took  one  rifle— looked  back— the 
pack  was  increasing.  I  fired,  and 
Lota,  with  true  hunter's  skill,  loaded 
as  quickly;  one  after  another  fell  to 
be  devoured  by  their  ravenous  com- 
rades; and  still  the  horses  sped  on- 
ward. 

The  accursed  things  were,  for  all 
this,  gaining.  Doubts,  fears,  hopes, 
tremblings,  were  at  my  heart.  God 
bless  the  heroic  girl,  to  save  her  I 
was  willing  for  my  soul  to  be  tossed 
through  the  realms  of  space  like 
grains  of  dust  in  a  whirling  tempest. 
I  turned  to  her  whose  life  or  death 
was  all  in  all  to  me,  and  said: 

"Lota,  if  we  die  together,  remem- 
ber that  I  loved  you— none  but  you! 
I  tell  you  now.  If  we  may  never  meet 
again  ^" 

"I  hear  your  words;  all  my  heart 
is  yours,"  she  answered. 

My  very  being  thrilled  and  quiv- 
ered to  those  words— grand  and  sweet 
as  a  golden  trumpet  blown  suddenly 
in  the  silence  of  night. 

"Oh,  Lota!  best  beloved!  what  a 
moment  to  confess;  I  know  not  if  I 
feel  pain  or  gladness  most." 

"There  are  now  no  secrets  between 
us,"  spoke  the  queenly  Lota;  take  this 
rifle,  give  me  the  pistol;  one  kiss- 
so!  they  come.  Save  me,  Joe,  my 
heart." 

Save  her?  As  long  as  the  honeyed 
hope  of  life  with  her  remained,  I 
would  fight  to  save.  The  poem  of  the 
world  seemed  to  write  itself  anew  in 
the  flushing  of  dawn  and  I  meant  to 
die  to  save. 
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I  thought  my  ears  would  spHt  at 
their  dreadful  yells,  for  they  were 
now  upon  us,  opening  out  to  surround 
us;  and  thoug-h  the  horses  held  brave- 
ly on,  I  dreaded  every  instant  that 
sheer  terror  would  paralyze  them. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
the  unutterable  horror  that  was  pos- 
sessing us  both.  Lovers,  with  beating 
hearts  and  young,  to  die. 

With  lolling  tongues,  eyes  of 
flame,  hoarse,  deep  growl  s— they 
ceased  to  bay  and  howl — they  were 
closing  in  upon  us.  One  huge  mon- 
ster was  in  advance  of  the  rest,  his 
object  evidently  being  to  leap  into 


the  sleigh  from  behind.  I  fired,  and 
missed  him!  The  next  moment  his 
huge  bulk  came  scrambling  over  the 
back  his  paws  were  on  me;  his  fiery 
breath  was  on  my  cheeks;  and  I  ex- 
pected, as  I  murmured  a  short  prayer, 
to  feel  the  fangs  of  the  abhorent  brute 
in  my  flesh.  A  flash,  a  crash,  a  gush 
of  blood— and  the  creature  tumbled 
backward,  shot  through  the  neck  to 
the  spine  by  my  brave  heroic  Lota! 
I  was  giving  up  all  hope,  and  turn- 
ing round— oh,  heaven!— to  spare  my 
darling  a  more  hideous  fate,  when 
shots  and  shouts  rang  around,  and 
troops  of  dogs  and  hunters  came 


swiftly  to  our  aid  —  and  we  were 
saved! 

Providence  had  directed  the  sleigh 
to  "Windy  Gap,"  our  firing  reached 
the  hearing  of  our  friends  and 
brought  them  quickly  to  aid  us.  We 
were  saved,  and  as  I  bore  her  fainting 
form  into  the  hall  and  clasped  her 
tenderly  to  my  bosom,  you  may  guess 
how  sincere  was  the  gratitude  I 
breathed  in  silence  to  Heaven. 

And  this  morning  when  it  began 
to  snow,  I  told  my  wife  that  my 
heart  was  still  enfolded  by  an  abid- 
ing love  that  remains  as  pure  as  the 
fleecy  flakes  that  mantle  the  earth. 


(This  section  continued  on  page  59) 
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THE  YEARS  IN  BETWEEN 


1909- T930 


In  several  instances  we  find  that 
the  editors  were  not  pleased  with  the 
material  they  were  printing  during 
these  years.  To  paraphrase  their  re- 
marks would  be  to  say  that  they  felt 
that  the  contributions  of  this  period 
did  not  meet  the  literary  standards 
of  The  Journal. 

However,  in  looking  through  these 
volumes  we  find  articles  of  every  va- 
riety. For  the  first  time  we  find  sev- 
eral issues  of  The  Journal  featuring 
jokes  and  cartoons.  The  poetry  of 
this  period  all  runs  in  a  sentimental 
vein,  while  the  greater  portion  of 
stories  were  generally  on  some  theme 
of  love.  It  is  also  on  the  pages  of 
these  issues  that  we  find  free  verse 


used  for  the  first  time. 

Another  remarkable  change  is  in 
the  length  of  the  stories  printed.  It 
is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  sto- 
ries printed  during  these  years  to  run 
into  great  lengths.  Previously,  the 
stories  had  been  terse  and  rare,  while 
even  the  more  serious  articles  were 
treated  quite  briefly. 

One  particularly  annoying  fact  is 
that  the  authors  of  these  years  seldom 
signed  their  names  to  any  of  their 
works.  We  find  the  majority  of  the 
poetry  and  stories  initialed  only,  while 
others  are  captioned  with  comical  pen 
names.  No  doubt  many  of  these  writ- 
ers have  become  famous  men  in  the 
world  of  today,  and  it  is  indeed  un- 


fortunate that  we  cannot  know  the 
authors  of  the  articles. 

In  the  size  of  The  Journal  we  find 
no  noticeable  change  until  1924  or 
1925.  At  this  time  its  pages  were 
enlarged  as  we  have  them  today. 
Covers  were  of  a  standard  type  and 
featured  the  plainest  of  designs  only. 

In  summing  up  we  are  compelled 
to  say  that  we  feel  that  the  works 
of  these  years  are  very  expressive  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written. 
Most  especially  do  we  note  this  fact 
in  the  issues  of  the  "roaring  twenties." 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  The  Journal 
was  quite  successful  in  the  formative 
years  in  depicting  the  true  American 
scene. 


EDITORS  OF  THIS  PERIOD 


1910 

-H.  G.  Hazel 

1920 

-A.  S.  King 

1911 

—Herbert  Hucks 

1921 

—J.  C.  Holler 

1912 

-R.  E.  Moody 

1922 

—J.  B.  Berry 

1913 

—Henry  R.  Sims 

1923 

— W.  R.  Bourne 

1914 

—J.  E.  Ford 

1924 

— R.  H.  Hodges 

1915 

—J.  J.  Riley 

1925 

-W.  K.  Wynn 

1916 

-W.  W.  Daniel 

1926 

-E.  H.  Gregg 

1917 

— G.  E.  Simmons 

1927 

— M.  K.  Medlock 

1918 

— C.  B.  Johnson 

1928 

—J.  S.  Salley,  Jr. 

1919 

—J.  P.  Barron 

1929 

—James  P.  Carroll 

1930— John  C.  Otts,  Jr. 
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WANTED  —  INDEPENDENCE  1913 


Henry  R.  Sims 


A  c:()i,i.E(;e  community  is  the  most 
conservative  place  on  earth.  We  read 
of  people  who  tried  to  prevent  the 
discoveries  of  science,  such  as  the 
forced  recantation  of  Galileo  in  refer- 
ence to  the  turning  of  the  earth,  and 
think  how  backward  they  were.  We 
read  of  the  time  when  each  religion 
tried  to  convert  or  destroy  all  others, 
and  wonder  why  the  people  were  so 
backward  as  not  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  blessings  of  religious  freedom, 
the  reason  for  this  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  some  to  accept  new  ideas,  and 
new  forms,  was  not  because  of  aver- 
sion to  the  new;  but  was  due  to  their 
love  for  the  old— it  was  due  to  the 
conservative  character  of  most  men, 
who  are  too  cautious  to  take  any  radi- 
cal step  unless  forced  to  do  so,  or 
after  a  long  period  of  thinking. 

Yet  when  we  look  back  upon  these 
times  it  is  not  the  thousand  or  more 
men  who  were  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion 
(for  so  can  any  new  movement  be 
viewed  by  those  who  wish  to  stick 
to  the  old)  that  attract  our  attention 
and  command  our  admiration.  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  interested  in 
the  story  of  Galileo,  of  Columbus, 


Bacon  and  Darwin  and  other  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  scientific  research.  In 
the  religious  field  the  same  admira- 
tion for  the  upholders  of  new  ideas 
is  apparent.  Christ  himself  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  movement  altogether 
contrary  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews, 
and  Luther,  Wesley,  and  all  other 
founders  of  great  churches  or  beliefs 
were  in  rebellion  against  existing 
forms. 

If  we  look  beneath  the  surface  there 
is  one  necessary  quality  that  every 
one  of  these  men  had  to  have — that 
was  "independence."  And  in  the  term 
many  admirable  things  are  included. 
To  be  independent  is  to  be  brave. 
It  is  easy  to  stand  with  the  crowd, 
but  it  takes  a  brave  man  to  arrive  at 
his  conclusions  in  the  face  of  a  hos- 
tile crowd  and  stay  there.  Being  in- 
dependent may  not  always  be  the  best 
thing  to  do,  but  even  when  it  costs 
a  man  his  life  rather  than  desert. 
These  men  have  opinions  of  their  own 
and  they  hold  them,  regardless  of 
how  the  mob  stands,  how  organized 
government  or  even  organized  relig- 
ion stands.  They  stick. 

Being  independent  does  not  m_ean 
that  you  should  go  around  with  your 


opinions  on  your  shoulders  like  a  chip, 
challenging  anyone  to  deny  them.  It 
does  not  mean  that  you  are  right  and 
the  other  man  wrong.  Each  side  has 
its  conscientious  advocates,  and  each 
side  should  recognize  the  honesty  of 
view  in  their  opponents.  Being  inde- 
pendent merely  means  you  should 
voice  your  reasoning,  regardless  of 
where  your  friends  and  enemies 
stand.  Being  independent  means  be- 
ing honest. 

Now,  of  what  interest  is  a  lot  of 
talk  about  "independence"  to  the  read- 
ers of  The  Journal.  Simply  this:  In 
a  college  the  conservative  element  is 
in  control — existing  forms  are  adopt- 
ed because  they  are  existing  forms — 
in  other  words,  because  it's  the  cus- 
tom. Such  should  not  be  the  case. 
In  your  class  meetings,  society  meet- 
ings, or  anywhere  else,  never  let  your 
opinions  be  molded  by  custom,  never 
let  it  be  influenced  by  the  opinions 
of  your  friends,  or  controlled  by  any 
clique  or  faction.  Decide  everything 
for  yourself.  Open  your  eyes,  do  not 
believe  that  everything  here  is  being 
run  perfectly  ideal,  or  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  improve  on  existing  forms. 
Think  for  yourself  and  see  if  3^ou 
can't  suggest  improvements. 


/ 

Hate  free  verse; 


Creation  of  distorted  minds; 

Born  in  Bedlam 

Of  mental  moods  that  savor  of 

Insanity. 

Possessing  none  of  those 

Most  sacred  points  of  poets''  art. 


FREE  VERSE 
1925 


Harold  P.  Hamrick 
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Hate  free  verse. 
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CLINKSCALES  CLUB 


1913 


Z.  L.  Madden 


The  student  body  met  in  chapel  and 
fi  organized  a  Clinkscales  Club,  which 
has  as  its  purpose :  "Boost  Prof.  Clink 
for  Governor."  Since  compulsory  ed- 
ucation is  the  platform  on  which  Prof. 
Clinkscales  will  run  in  the  guberna- 
;  torial  race  of  1914,  every  student  in 
I  college  will  have  a  chance,  at  the 
head  of  which  will  be  a  man  of  the 
highest  type. 

Luther  K.  Brice,  of  this  city,  was 
elected  president  of  the  club;  H.  Man- 
ning, of  Latta,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent; and  W.  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  of 


Of  all  the  boys  who  go  to  college, 
only  two  general  classifications  need 
be  made:  there  are  those  who  go  for 
an  education,  and  those  who  go  for 
various  other  reasons.  It  may  be  safe- 
ly conceded  that  twenty-five  percent 
of  any  student  body  belongs  to  the 
first  of  these  classes. 

Of  this  twenty-five  percent,  possi- 
bly one  boy  in  every  fifty  has  a  clear, 
definite  idea  of  what  he  intends  to 
do  with  his  life.  He  plans  carefully 
so  that  all  his  spare  time  is  utilized, 
and  he  pursues  his  studies  with  a 
dogged  tenacity  that  gradually  builds 
up  in  his  brain  the  power  of  concen- 
trated application.  His,  I  think,  is 
the  happiest  lot.  For  he  works  stead- 
ily toward  a  definite  goal  and  has 
no  time  for  morbid  introspection,  or 
desire  to  emulate  the  dilettante. 

The  remainder  of  the  twenty-five 
percent,  expect  eventually  to  fill  a 
niche  in  the  hall  of  fame  reserved 
for  those  who  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  world.  They  dream  dreams, 
study  with  a  fair  semblance  of  assi- 
duity, take  a  part  in  all  phases  of 


Columbia,  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer.  An  executive  committee 
was  appointed  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  club  and  to  formulate  plans 
as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue  in 
connection  with  the  campaign.  Also 
a  resolutions  committee  was  appoint- 
ed, which  drafted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Whereas,  Dr.  John  G.  Clinkscales 
has  announced  himself  a  candidate 
for  Governor  in  1914;  and. 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 


college  activities,  but  they  will  never 
be  geniuses.  Nor  do  they  care  to  be. 
Their  future  is  assured,  and  their  con- 
tribution to  posterity  will  not  be  val- 
ueless. Their  kind  forms  the  back- 
bone of  progress. 

Of  the  other  seventy-five  percent, 
the  best  is  the  purely  athletic  type. 
This  is  the  boy  who  attends  college 
only  because  it  aifords  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  sports  to  his 
heart's  content.  His  time  is  not  al- 
together wasted,  for  he  is  exposed 
to  an  intensive  training  and  vigorous 
discipline  that  tend  to  stiffen  and  so- 
lidify his  mental  processes.  But  for 
all  that  he  wastes  much  valuable 
time. 

The  rest  of  the  student  body  is  a 
heterogeneous  mass.  The  individuals 
composing  it  are  in  college  because 
their  parents  desire  it,  or  because  it 
is  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  their 
"set,"  or  even  to  prevent  themselves 
from  having  to  go  to  work.  This  is 
the  class  that  tramples  upon  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  college,  and  vitiates  and 
dissipates  the  energy  of  the  several 
members  of  the  faculty.  Unlike  the 
drones  of  the  hive,  these  boys  per- 


is indissolubly  bound  with  the  prog- 
ress of  education,  and  that  the  inter- 
est of  education;  his  possession  of 
those  traits  of  character  and  thought 
v/hich  admirably  fit  him  for  the  high 
office  to  which  he  aspires,  feeling  con- 
fident that  he  will  fill  the  office  with 
honor  to  himself  and  State;  be  it 

Resolved,  by  John  G.  Clinkscales 
C'ub  of  Wofford  College,  That  we 
heartily  endorse  his  candidacy  and 
platform  and  pledge  him  our  support. 

J.  E.  Bethea,  Chairman 

J.  G.  Kelley 

H.  R.  Sims  "    '  ', 


W.  R.  Bourne 

form  not  one  single  useful  action. 
And  four  year's  exposure  to  liberal 
or  technical  training  seems  to  have 
little  effect. 

This  disturbing  majority  should  be 
legislated  against.  In  every  state 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  boys 
hungering  for  an  education  —  boys 
who,  for  financial  reasons,  will  never 
throng  the  halls  of  an  educational 
institution.  Would  it  not  repay  every 
college  not  only  to  make  severe  en- 
trance requirements,  but  also  to  re- 
move  from  the  college  roster  the 
names  of  those  individuals  who  mani- 
fest a  continued  disinclination  toward 
study  or  work  in  any  form,  and  to 
bend  every  effort  toward  replacing 
them  with  the  names  of  the  indigent 
ones?  The  college  of  today  has  no 
reason  for  existing  unless  it  be  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  clamoring  for  an  education. 

And,  I  repeat  it,  there  are  too 
many  who  belong  to  this  last  class 
for  any  college  to  be  able  to  justify 
itself  in  lavish  expenditures  of  time 
and  money  upon  boys  who  neither, 
appreciate  the  expenditure  nor  want 
it. 
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UNCLE  SILAS  CROSSES 


Mrs.  S Mi  r II  walked  briskly  up  the 
wooden  steps,  overtaking  Mrs.  Jones 
on  the  top  step.  Mrs.  Jones  turned 
and  smiled.  They  went  in  together. 

"Are  we  late?"  Mrs.  Smith  asked. 

"A  little,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
"It's  too  bad  we  didn't  get  here  in 
time  to  see  Uncle  Silas'  brother  and 
sister  come  from  Cincinnati.  Lena 
said  she  saw  them  come  in  just  a 
while  ago.  But  if  you  ask  me,  it's 
a  pretty  time  for  a  dead  man's  only 
brother  and  sister  to  wait  till  the 
day  of  the  funeral  to  come  in." 

"That's  just  what  I  was  telling 
Carrie  Crow  a  little  while  ago  when 
we  saw  them  come  in.  I  went  over 
there  to  borrow  Carrie's  hat  to  wear 
to  the  funeral,  'cause  she  had  already 
told  me  that  she  couldn't  go  herself, 
on  account  of  Herman  having  the 
measles.  But  she  said  old  Mrs.  Coggs 
told  her  that  Dan  Linden  forgot  to 
send  the  telegram  at  the  station  till 
four-thirty,  and  you  know  he  was 
supposed  to've  sent  it  that  morning 
when  Uncle  Silas  died." 

"Yes,  that's  just  like  Dan  Linden 
to  forget  everything.  I'd  hate  for  him 
to  send  me  a  telegram  saying  some- 
body died  and  left  me  a  million  dol- 
lars. He'd  probably  think  to  send  it 
when  I  was  dead." 

"Yes,  that'd  be  just  like  him.  I 
do  hope  the  parlor  ain't  crowded. 
Reckon  we  can  get  two  good  seats 
near  the  casket?" 

"I  hope  so.  I  must  say  that  I  take 
the  trouble  to  come  to  Uncle  Silas' 
funeral,  I  want  to  sit  somewhere  near 
the  casket.  I  think  Hannah  might 
have  saved  a  place  for  us.  After  all, 
we're  his  neighbors.  Nobody  else 
would  have  done  what  we  did,  now 
would  they?" 

"Indeed  they  wouldn't.  Why,  that 
time  he  went  to  Cincinnati  six  years 
ago  to  see  his  sister,  I  fed  his  chick- 
ens three  times  a  day  for  him.  He 
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told  me  if  I  would  he'd  pay  me  when 
he  got  back,  but  I  ain't  never  seen 
a  cent  yet.  Not  even  a  single  thank- 
you  did  I  get.  Knowing  him  like  I 
did,  I  just  took  all  the  eggs  from 
the  nests  while  he  was  gone,  'cause 
I  couldn't  go  to  all  that  trouble  for 
nothing." 

Mrs.  Jones  straightened  her  hat. 
"I  don't  blame  you  a  bit  for  doing 
it,  either,"  she  replied.  "Everybody 
knows  how  stingy  Uncle  Silas  was 
around  here,  and  all  that  pile  of  mon- 
ey he's  got  hid  around  here,  too.  If 
it  wasn't  a  Christian  duty  for  us  to 
come  to  the  funeral,  I  for  one  would- 
n't be  here.  But  you  know  how  peo- 
ple talk.  They'd  say  we  didn't  have 
the  interest  of  a  sinner  at  heart.  Be- 
sides, you  know  what  the  Bible  says 
about  those  who  .  .  ." 

They  reached  the  casket.  The 
cheap  coffin  was  very  black,  and  in 
it  lay  old  Silas  Gable,  while  around 
him  a  score  of  people  had  gathered 
to  mourn  him  on  this  sultry  July  day. 
No  one  in  that  stuffy  little  room  loved 
him.  He  had  been  kind  to  none,  not 
even  to  old  faithful  Negro  Hannah, 
who  had  cooked  for  him  since  his 
return  from  Cincinnati,  six  years  be- 
fore. He  had  hoarded  his  money, 
refusing  to  give  a  cent  to  the  church, 
and  had  lived  in  a  miserly  fashion. 
Everyone,  even  his  sister  sitting  with 
bowed  head,  in  deep  black,  knew  him 
as  a  monster  of  selfishness. 

"My,  don't  he  look  natural?"  said 
Mrs.  Smith  in  a  low  whisper. 

"Yes,  he  sure  does,"  Mrs.  Jones 
responded.  "And  do  you  notice  that 
expression  of  greed  still  on  his  face? 
I  tell  you,  the  lives  of  people  show 
in  their  faces.  He  looks  just  like 
a  " 

"Hush,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.  "Some- 
one will  hear  you." 

"You  know,  the  flowers  are  real 
pretty,"  whispered  Mrs.  Jones  to  her 


neighbor.  "There  are  my  flowers  over 
there  .  .  .  yes,  that's  them.  I  sat 
up  night  before  last  till  ten  o'clock 
making  them.  I  kept  them  in  the 
ice-box.  I  even  took  all  my  butter 
and  meat  out  to  have  them  fresh." 

"And  look  at  that  spray  of  roses 
and  carnations  next  to  mine,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith.  "Now  who  do  you  think 
could  have  sent  those?  Why,  they 
must  be  real  hot-house  flowers!  Think 
of  anybody  sending  Uncle  Silas  real 
hot-house  flowers!  I  can't  imagine 
who  it  could  be,  do  you?" 

"No,  I  can't.  But  I  bet  it's  his 
sister  and  brother  that  brought  them. 
I  bet  they  wouldn't  have  dont  it  if 
they  hadn't  been  expecting  his 
money." 

"Well,  it  must  be  time  to  start. 
I  hear  Preacher  Brown  in  the  hall. 
I  don't  see  two  seats  together,  do 
you?  Here's  one;  but  where's  another? 
Oh,  yonder's  one  on  the  other  side 
of  the  casket.  Now  if  this  one  was 
only  there  by  it!  I  wonder  if  we 
would  attract  much  attention  if  we 
moved  it  over  there?  But  there's  Han- 
nah in  the  doorway.  I'll  get  her  to 
move  it.  I  wish  she'd  look  over  this 
way.  There.  Now  she's  looking  .  .  . 
Hannah  .  .  .  Hannah  .  .  .  Please  put 
this  chair  over  by  the  other  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  casket.  Yes, 
that's  right.  .  .  .  Thank  you,  Hannah; 
Mrs.  Jones  and  me  wanted  to  sit  by 
each  other." 

When  they  were  seated,  Mrs. 
Smith  said,  "We  were  never  treated 
very  well  by  Uncle  Silas  when  he 
was  living,  but  we  are  treated  well 
now  by  his  cook,  Hannah.  She's  a 
polite  Negro.  So  nice  and  obliging. 
.  .  .  When  I  clean  out  my  trunk  next 
week,  I'm  going  to  try  to  give  her 
some  of  my  old  coat  suits;  you  know 
they're  gone  out  of  style  now.  Be- 
sides, the  moths  will  eat  them  up  if 
I  don't.    I  noticed  last  week  little 
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holes  were  beginning  to  come  in 
them.  But  Hannah  could  darn  them 
so  they'd  never  show.  .  .  ." 

"Law,  yes;  and  she'd  be  tickled  to 
death  to  get  them.  Even  if  they  ain't 
the  style,  they'd  look  good  on  her. 
I  bet  she'd  be  willing  to  scour  the 
kitchen  for  you.  Hannah  always  is 
nice  to  help." 

"I  wonder  when  they're  going  to 
begin.  I  sure  am  proud  we  got  here 
on  time.  But  it's  almost  three-thirty 
now,  and  Preacher  Brown  said  it  was 
to  be  at  three." 

"Well,  I  hope  old  Mrs.  Bishop's 
satisfied.  Look  at  her  over  yonder 
sitting  in  the  front  row  where  the 
family  ought  to  be.  She  always  takes 
the  best  seat." 

"Yes,  she  does.  I  bet  she  got  here 
before  the  door  was  open." 

"S-s-sh!  They're  beginning.  .  .  ." 

"Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren, so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  Him.  .  .  ." 

"Look,  there's  Sally  Aiken  coming 
in  the  door.  She  would  wait  till  ev- 
erythin's  started,  to  come  in.  I  know 
she  waited  to  show  off  that  new  pink 
dress;  but  I  just  know  it's  not  hers. 
It's  bound  to  be  her  cousin's  who  is 
visiting  her.  She  can'  fool  me." 

"For  He  knoweth  our  frame;  He 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  .  .  ." 

"I  wish  you'd  look  over  yonder  at 
Widow  Neal.  She's  actually  got  on 
black  again,  like  she  was  mourning 
for  Uncle  Silas.  The  way  some  peo- 
ple do!  Why,  she  just  took  it  off 
three  months  ago;  and  here  she  is 
with  it  on  again." 

Mrs.  Jones  peered  sharply  over  in 
the  Widow  Neal's  direction.  "Good- 
ness gracious!  If  that  don't  beat  the 
limit.  I  bet  she's  'bout  to  burn  up." 

"As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass: 
as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flour- 
isheth.  .  .  ." 


"Ain't  those  pretty  words?  They 
make  me  want  to  cry,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith.  "I  always  loved  them." 

"Me,  too,"  answered  Mrs.  Jones. 
"They  read  them  at  poor  John's  fu- 
neral. I'll  never  forget  them.  I  want 
them  read  at  my  funeral,  too,  when 
I  die." 

"For  the  wind  passeth  over  it, and 
it  is  gone;  and  the  place  thereof  shall 
know  it  no  more.  .  .  ." 

"And  that  always  did  make  me  so 
sad.  Seems  like  it  means  when  you 
die  everybody  will  soon  forget  all 
about  you.  Even  your  friends.  That 
seems  hard.  .  .  ." 

"And  Preacher  Brown  looks  so  im- 
pressive standing  there  reading  the 
Scripture,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"Yes,  listen.  .  .  ." 

"For  as  much  as  it  hath  pleased 
Almighty  God,  in  His  wise  provi- 
dence, to  take  out  of  this  world  the 
soul  of  our  deceased  brother." 

"What  would  Uncle  Silas  think  if 
he  could  hear  that,  I  wonder?  I  bet 
he'd  snort  something  terrible  —  him 
that  ain't  put  his  foot  in  a  church  in 
the  last  twenty  years." 

"His  sister  don't  look  none  too  sad, 
either.  Why,  she  ain't  crying  a  bit. 
You  can  tell  she  don't  care  nothing 
about  him  .  .  ." 

"But  his  brother's  looking  down, 
sad-like,  like  he  might  have  tears  in 
his  eyes." 

"But  what  has  he  to  cry  about? 
If  he  was  like  me  now,  with  three 
children  to  support  .  .  ." 

"Well,  I  never!  Of  all  things!  Look 
at  Aunt  Emma  over  yonder  crying! 
If  that  don't  beat  all!" 

"Think  of  her  crying  over  Uncle 
Silas,  him  that  wouldn't  give  her  a 
penny  if  she  was  starving!" 

"Emma  always  was  like  that  .  .  ." 

"There  goes  Tabitha  Green.  She's 


going  to  sing  a  solo,  as  usual.  She 
makes  me  sick.  How  she  manages 
to  get  to  sing  a  solo  at  every  funeral 
that  comes  along,  I  can't  see.  But 
she  does.  .  .  ." 

"Yes.  And  look  at  that  hair,  would 
you?  I  never!  She's  got  it  curled! 
At  a  funeral,  mind  you!" 

"And  that  dress.  She  bought  it 
with  the  money  that  they  gave  her 
back  for  the  piano.  You  knew  she 
sent  it  back,  didn't  you?  Maybe  next 
time  she  won't  try  to  be  so  grand. 
I  wonder  what  she's  going  to  sing." 

"I  hope  it's  'One  Sweetly  Solemn 
Thought,'  for  she  does  sing  that  bet- 
ter than  anything  else.  Since  we  have 
to  listen  to  her,  I  hope  it'll  be  that." 

"Well,  that's  what  it  is.  You  know 
she  does  sing  right  lovely  now,  don't 
she?  I  always  did  love  that  part  about 
one  being  nearer  the  Great  White 
Throne  today  than  we've  been  be- 
fore. .  .  .  There.  I'm  crying.  I  knew 
I  would.  Every  time  I  hear  that  beau- 
tiful song  I  have  to  cry.  But  then  I 
always  think  there's  nothing  like  a 
good  cry.  ...  It  does  you  good. 

"The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with 
us  all  forevermore.  Amen." 

"Well,  there  now,  they've  finished. 
I  must  say  I'm  sorry,  but  we  can  get 
out  into  the  air." 

"Yes,  it's  hot  in  here.  I'm  burning 
up." 

"Go  out  there  by  Tabitha.  I  sup- 
pose she'll  see  that  we  loved  her  song 
by  our  eyes,  but  then  it  can't  be 
helped.  But  I'm  not  going  to  tell  her 
she  sang  pretty.  It  makes  her  so 
stuck-up." 

"Yes,  it  does.  And  between  us, 
she  acted  plumb  hateful  at  Ladies' 
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Theij  told  me  that  within  this  great, 

dark  world 
One  beautiful  and  spotless  Soul 
Was  waiting,  through  the  weary 

years,  to  blend 
With  mine  into  a  perfect  whole. 
In  vain  I  sought  her  through  the 

lonely  days: 
From  out  the  throng  I  could  not 

choose; 

But  cried,  '"''Whate'^er  becomes  of 

those  twin  souls 
That,  in  the  dark,  each  other  lose?''"' 

At  last  she  heard  me,  from  the  twi- 
light call: 

Her  presence  brought  me  sunshine, 
flowers; 

We  trod  life''s  pathway  through  eter- 
nal day 

Unmindful  of  the  passing  hours. 

What  need,  ''midst  splendor  of  a 

youthful  world, 
''Midst  colors  of  the  richest  hues. 
To  ask:  ^''Whate''er  becomes  of  those 

twin  souls 
That,  in  the  dark,  each  other  losef^ 


But  all  too  quickly  slipped  my  golden 
years! 

She''s  gone;  I  cannot  know  what  way. 
Can  only  wonder,  if  in  lands  un- 
known, 

WeUl  clasp  again,  in  endless  day. 

But  still,  in  doubt,  comes  ever  cheer- 
ing hope 

That,  since  my  soul  another  woos, 

ni  know,  ''''Whate''er  becomes  of  those 
twin  souls 

That,  in  the  dark,  each  other  lose!'''' 

Reader,  do  not  lightly  scan 
These  several  pages. 
Search  carefully  each  printed  line! 
Who  knows?  Perhaps  you'll  find 
That  priceless  treasure  sought  by 

every  man 
Through  countless  ages. 
Herein  may  lie 

Some  distant  mountain's  blue — 

Caught  from  the  sky — 

Which  will  immortal  render  you. 


Aid  the  other  day.  I  told  Henry  that 
night.  .  .  .  Here  she  is.  Don't  tell 
her  that  she  sang  pretty  .  .  .  remem- 
ber, now.  .  . 

"Oh,  Tabitha,  you  sang  so  pretty. 
I  couldn't  help  but  cry,  it  was  so 
lovely  .  . 

"There  now,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  as 
they  found  themselves  out  in  the  yard, 
"there  if  I  didn't  say  it  in  spite  of 
myself  after  all.  But  then  she  looked 


like  she  would  have  died  if  I  hadn't. 
.  .  .  However,  next  time  I  won't." 

"You're  not  going  to  the  burying, 
are  you?"  said  Mrs.  Jones.  "I  can't, 
for  I've  got  all  my  ironing  to  do. 
Mattie  was  late  getting  the  clothes 
in  this  week." 

"No,  I'm  not  either,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith.  I  want  to  finish  setting  out 
some  rose  bushes  I  started,  and  I've 
got  to  carry  Carrie's  hat  back,  too." 


They  moved  down  the  walk.  "I'll 
see  you  then  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
the  Ladies'  Aid,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
Then  she  sighed. 

"Poor  Uncle  Silas  has  crossed  the 
Jordan.  We  won't  see  him  any  more. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  us  Christian 
Church  ladies  there,  he  wouldn't  have 
had  no  funeral.  He  certainly  ought 
to  appreciate  it.  But  then,  the  Bible 
says  .  ,  ." 
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An  old  familiar  legend  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  days  gone 
by,  a  legend  that  still  has  a  lesson 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  One  day 
a  man  and  a  little  child  were  walking 
along  the  seashore.  During  the  course 
of  the  walk  the  child  found  a  shell 
and  chanced  to  hold  it  to  his  ear. 
Suddenly  he  heard  within  the  shell 
strange  melodious  sounds  as  if  it  were 
remembering  and  repeating  to  itself 
the  murmurings  of  its  ocean  home. 
The  child's  face  filled  with  wonder 
as  he  listened  and  questions  came 
into  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  hear 
within  the  shell  voices  from  another 
world  and  their  mystery  and  music 
filled  him  with  delight.  In  response 
to  the  child's  question,  the  man  ex- 
plained that  he  heard  nothing  new 
or  strange,  "that  the  pearly  curves 
of  the  shell  simply  caught  a  multi- 
tude of  sounds  too  faint  for  human 
ears,  and  filled  the  glimmering  hol- 
lows with  the  murmur  of  innumera- 
ble echoes."  It  was  not  a  new  world 
but  only  the  unnoticed  harmonies  of 
the  old  that  had  aroused  the  child's 
wonder. 

When  the  day  came  for  us  to  leave 
home  and  friends  behind  in  order  to 
begin  our  college  career,  we  doubtless 
thought  that  we  were  entering  into 
a  new  and  very  different  phase  of 
life.  And  when  we  arrived  our 
thoughts  might  have  been  confirmed 
by  what  we  found.  Strange  and  dis- 
cordant notes  fell  upon  our  ears,  new 
and  seemingly  impossible  tasks  con- 
fronted us,  the  comforting  friendships 
we  had  known  back  home  were  ap- 
parently severed.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
were  alone  and  cut  off  from  all  that 
we  once  knew  and  held  dear.  Surely 


we  had  stepped  into  a  strange  new 
world. 

But,  after  all,  we  are  gradually 
learning  that  it  is  not  a  new  world 
into  which  we  have  come.  We  are 
already  finding  and  adjusting  our- 
selves to  the  new  order  of  things.  In 
the  strange  and  discordant  notes  we 
begin  to  reahze  a  certain  harmony, 
we  are  finding  that  insurmountable 
obstacles  can  be  overcome  and  that 
mountainous  duties  can  be  performed 
after  all,  and  we  are  finding  among 
the  multitudes  of  strangers  about  us 
many  new  friends  who,  in  after  years, 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  our  new  life.  Thus,  in  the 
new  environment  we  begin  to  see  that 
it  is  not  a  new  world  but  hitherto  un- 
noticed harmonies  and  unrevealed  in- 
terests of  the  old.  "The  old  order 
changeth,  yielding  place  to  new." 

College  life  ofters  to  us  a  world 
of  opportunities  and  attractions,  some- 
thing to  arouse  the  interest  of  every- 
one. Somebody  finds  his  place  in  one 
phase  of  work,  someone  else  realizes 
the  bent  of  his  ambition  in  another; 
some  given  to  one  thing,  others  to 
something  else— the  inevitable  course 
of  nature.  Rare  it  is  and  sad  indeed 
to  find  some  one  completely  immune 
to  the  magnetic  grip  of  college  life. 
There  ought  to  be  something  in  it 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  everyone 
to  his  best  efforts,  to  seek  to  attain 
the  highest  and  best  that  there  is  in 
life.  To  learn  to  stand  upon  our  own 
feet,  think  our  own  minds,  and  work 
with  our  own  hands,  ought  to  be  the 
ultimate  object  of  every  man,  for  a 
man  is  not  a  man  until  he  does  those 
things. 

In  final  analysis,  a  college  educa- 


tion is  only  a  foundation  upon  which 
we  may  build  at  will  the  structures 
of  our  futures.  But  the  way  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  foundation  is  laid 
is  of  vast  importance  and  will  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  goal.  Dig  deep 
and  lay  the  foundations  well  if  you 
would  wake  up  some  day  to  look  upon 
a  noble  structure  standing  four-square 
to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  fearless 
of  wave  and  whirlwind,  stalwart,  and 
radiant  in  the  light  of  a  successful 
life.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  re- 
member the  definition  of  success 
given  by  Bessie  A.  Stanley:  "He  has 
achieved  success  who  has  lived  well, 
laughed  often,  and  loved  much;  who 
has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent 
men  and  the  love  of  little  children; 
who  has  filled  his  niche  and  accom- 
plished his  task,  whether  by  an  im- 
proved poppy,  a  perfect  poem,  or  a 
rescued  soul;  who  has  never  lacked 
appreciation  of  earth's  beauty,  or 
failed  to  express  it;  who  has  always 
looked  for  the  best  in  others  and  given 
the  best  he  had;  whose  life  was  an 
inspiration  and  whose  memory  a  ben- 
ediction." 

It  is  within  our  power  to  attain  to 
the  heights  of  success  as  given  in  this 
remarkable  interpretation  or  to  go  to 
that  other  extreme,  to  that  most  awful 
thing  when  applied  to  the  life  of  man 
—failure!  The  key  is  in  our  own 
hands  and  the  door  yields  to  our  own 
efforts. 

''''The  old  order  changeth,  yielding 

place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many 

ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 
the  world.'''* 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE  ON  CHARACTER 

1920  H.  F.  J 


One  hot,  sultry  day  hist  summer  I 
traveled  alone  through  the  country  to 
a  small  town  of  about  one  thousand 
inhabitants.  As  I  was  riding  slowly 
up  Main  Street,  suddenly  some  one 
called  to  me  from  the  sidewalk,  "You 
have  a  flat  tire." 

After  thanking  the  gentleman  for 
his  information,  I  got  out  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  tire.  To  my 
dismay  I  found  the  inner  tube  torn 
absolutely  to  pieces  by  a  long  nail. 
As  there  was  no  mechanic  in  town, 
I  was  forced  to  take  off  the  tire  my- 
self. After  my  car  was  ready  for  use 
again  I  was  in  no  shape  to  attend  to 
the  business  which  had  brought  me 
to  town.  I  was  hot,  dirty,  and  in  a 
bad  humor.  The  result  was  that  I 
^id  not  successfully  accomplish  my 
errand.  Of  course  this  did  not  help 
my  temper,  and  I  regret  that  I  drove 
home  so  recklessly  that  I  broke  a 
spring.  I  realize  that  such  outbursts 
of  passion  are  injurious  to  my  char- 
acter, and  an  automobile,  in  this  case 
at  least,  was  the  cause  of  my  out- 
burst. 

I  have  in  mind  another  incident 
which  helps  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  the  automobile  on  character.  I 
happened  to  be  one  of  a  crowd  of 
boys  and  girls  who  were  returning 


from  a  picnic  in  a  car  that  a  boy 
friend  of  mine  was  driving.  When 
we  were  passing  through  what  we 
thought  was  a  side  street  of  a  large 
town,  at  a  fast  rate  of  speed,  sud- 
denly some  one  shouted,  "Stop!  in 
the  name  of  the  law!" 

A  policeman  stopped  by  the  side 
of  the  car  and  asked,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  exceeding  the  speed  limit?" 

"How  did  we  know  we  were  going 
too  fast?"  promptly  responded  the 
boy  who  was  driving.  "Fords  don't 
wear  speedometers,  you  know." 

"If  you  expect  us  to  go  twelve 
miles,  you  will  have  to  work  these 
roads,"  added  another,  trying  to  get 
the  policeman  in  a  good  humor. 

The  policeman  refused  to  be  treat- 
ed in  this  manner,  however,  and  after 
saying  to  us,  among  other  things, 
that  everybody  was  telling  him  the 
same  thing,  he  escorted  us  very  cere- 
moniously down  Main  Street  and  into 
the  door  of  the  mayor's  office.  Thirty 
minutes  later  we  issued  forth  again. 
This  time  we  were  not  escorted  by 
the  policeman,  but  why  not?  We  had 
been  found  guilty  of  exceeding  the 
speed  limit  and  the  only  alternative 
then  left  was  to  pay  ten  dollars  for 
the  upkeep  of  those  miserable  roads. 
After  much  pleading  and  many  de- 


nials, we  paid  the  ten  dollars,  part 
of  which  we  borrowed  from  the  girls. 
We  immediately  left  town,  a  wiser 
but  poorer  crowd.  Our  denials,  of 
course,  did  no  good  to  our  charac- 
ters, but  as  my  friend  said,  "The 
Ford  simply  would  not  go  slow." 

I  know  a  few  men  who  received 
absolutely  no  fresh  air  until  they 
bought  cars;  others  that  never  went 
to  church  until  they  owned  some 
kind  of  automobile.  Some  other  men 
work  on  their  cars  during  the  spare 
moments  and  it  seems  to  serve  as 
a  diversion  for  their  minds,  allowing 
them  to  forget  their  business;  last  of 
all  there  is  the  patient  man,  who 
spends  a  large  amount  of  time  keep- 
ing his  car  washed,  greased  and  run- 
ning smoothly.  He  finally  begins  to 
enjoy  his  automobile  as  much  as  some 
people  enjoy  a  good  horse.  He  is 
the  only  kind  of  man  that  should 
run  a  car. 

On  the  average,  I  think  the  effect 
of  the  automobile  is  bad  on  the  char- 
acter, especially  that  of  the  salesman 
who  sells  it.  The  salesman  often  ex- 
aggerates the  good  qualities  of  a  car 
and  makes  unreliable  promises. 

I  think  all  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  words  used  most 
often  around  a  car  are:  "It's  enough 
to  make  a  preacher  cuss." 


TO  AUTUMN 
1925 

C.  C.  Herbert 
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Thou  season  dear,  of  all  the  year  the  best. 

Fair  Autumn,  we  do  greet  thee  xvith  delight. 
Thy  fields  of  grain,  thy  woods,  and  all  the  rest 

Of  thy  unnumbered  beauties  thrill  our  sight. 
The  harvest-time,  the  time  of  gathering  in. 

The  consummation  and  fruition,  thou 
Dost  crown  the  year  with  glory  gold,  and  win 
.  From  us  sheer  adoration  by  a  bough 
Of  gorgeous  color,  ,gr  sweep  akin 

To  heav''n  itself  come  down  unto  us  now. 
The  cotton-picker'' & .  f  oil,  the  f  ootball  din 

Do  stir  our  hearts,  we  know  not  how. 

The  snap  and  vigor  ,  of  thy  bracing  air  , 
Right  gladly  do  we  greet,  thou  season  dear. 

CENTENNIAL  JOURNiXC 


JUST  FEMININE  IMPULSE 


1928 


When  Mr.  Gladpoole  entered  the 
lighted  hall  of  his  dwelling  at  one- 
thirty  in  the  morning,  and  gazed 
upon  the  face  of  Mrs.  Gladpoole,  he 
turned  mechanically,  and  made  a 
rather  inglorious  exit  into  the  porch. 
From  the  porch  he  descended  into 
the  yard.  Mr.  Gladpoole  was  not 
frightened,  but  merely  eccentric  in 
the  mode  of  punishing  his  wife.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  reasoned,  he  could  have 
argued  that  the  anger  of  his  young 
spouse  would  abate  after  a  little. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Glad- 
poole where  he  should  go  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  whole  incident  had 
been  sudden.  Stopping  to  consider, 
he  rejected  in  succession  as  unfeasi- 
ble the  dog-house,  the  three  cafes. 

Aimlessly,  he  proceeded  along  the 
sidewalk.  He  was  sorry  he  had  ever 
married;  acridly  sorry  he  had  ever 
come  to  such  a  town.  The  populace 
called  it  a  town,  but  they  did  that 
because  they  couldn't  call  it  anything 
else.  Mr.  Gladpoole's  fellow  citizens 
were  not  literary — they  were  not  clev- 
er enough  even  to  be  colloquial.  Mrs. 
Gladpoole  —  he  disliked  classifying 
his  wife,  but  still  she  was  content 
living  with  people  that  congregated 
to  see  a  train  which  passed  twice  in 
seven  days. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Gladpoole  possessed 
talent — she  had  received  offers — she 
had  intrepidly  told  him  so  a  month 
back  in  an  outburst  of  frenzy.  He 
blamed  her  for  her  narrowness:  to 
be  sure,  there  was  a  native  attach- 
ment. Often  he  had  thought  of  di- 
vorce. Impossible,  he  feared.  Again 
he  thought  of  it,  and  of  going  away. 

"By  jove!"  he  reflected  aloud,  stop- 
ping to  repose  a  foot  against  the  curb. 
At  times  his  manner  became  face- 
tious, 

A  week's  absence  would  have  a 
wholesome  effect,  perhaps.  He  knew 
how  it  would  disgrace  Mrs.  Glad- 
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poole— he  could  see  her  shudder  now. 
She  was  a  minister's  daughter,  and 
the  family  called  itself— yes,  ortho- 
dox. Gladpoole  understood  perfectly. 
Thinking  of  his  wife,  he  laug'hed  .  .  . 
a  low  laugh,  dwindling  away  in  a 
ludicrous  grin.  He,  too,  thought  a 
divorce  quite  stigmatizing.  Almost 
unconsciously,  he  was  walking  back. 
She — Avell,  she  had  been  umbrageous, 
to  say  the  least,  and  she  had  spoiled 
both  of  them  by  fault-finding.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Gladpoole  opened  the  door  and 
entered  noisily.  Not  perceiving  his 
wife  this  time,  he  dropped  upon  the 
red  sofa  in  the  hall-way.  He  did  not 
like  to  leave  the  light  burning,  and 
still  more  he  hated  to  lie  on  the  gaudy 
sofa. 

He  could  hear  Mrs.  Gladpoole 
rummaging  about  in  the  bedroom: 
indubitably,  she  was  dressing.  It  al- 
ways took  Mrs.  Gladpoole  an  hour 
to  dress,  so  he  hoped  secretly  she 
had  been  at  it  for  some  time.  Her 
frame  of  mind,  he  suspected,  was  by 
no  means  angelic.  In  her  chronic 
inertia,  pursuit  had  been  somewhat 
rare  for  Mrs.  Gladpoole  —  she  had 
been  guilty  of  such  only  four  times 
before.  Her  usual  method  was  to  call 
her  brother,  and  Mr.  Gladpoole  won- 
dered where  the  lubberly  scoundrel 
was  now.  He  was  not  surprised  to 
see  the  brother  emerge  tranquilly 
from  the  bedroom  and  cross  the  hall. 
Gladpoole  regarded  disdainfully. 

"I  guess  you  won't  bring  me  back 
this  time,"  remarked  he,  consciously 
sardonic. 

The  big  brother  crossing  the  hall 
said  nothing.  To  Gladpoole  he  was 
detestable.  He  had  more  muscle  than 
cerebrum,  and  frequently  Mr.  Glad- 
poole had  quit  billiards  to  follow  him 
home.  He  quit  without  argument  too, 
which  pleased  the  big  man  hugely. 

Irritably,  Mr.  Gladpoole  pulled 
away  a  cushion,  and  rose  to  a  seden- 
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tary  posture.  He  had  waited  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  The  wife  was  still 
bustling  in  the  bedroom.  He  was 
indignant.  Finally,  he  grasped  his 
watch  chain,  and  drew  the  timepiece 
from  his  pocket.  It  was  a  quarter  to 
three.  Mr.  Gladpoole  recalled  it  was 
Sunday  morning  now. 

"The  train  passes  between  three 
and  four,"  he  mused.  He  swore  again 
by  Caesar's  god,  and  stood  up  at 
once.  He  would  have  to  hurry  before 
Mrs.  Gladpoole  came  out  and 
changed  his  mind. 

"The  only  train  within  a  week. 
And  it  might  have  a  wholesome  ef- 
fect." He  was  amused  with  his  man- 
ner. To  him  it  seemed  careless,  mat- 
rimonially uncommon. 

Mr.  Gladpoole  stood  at  the  station. 
Oblivious  now  to  ideas  of  rashness, 
he  listened  to  the  puffs,  strained  and 
regular,  which  issued  from  a  trifle 
of  an  engine.  At  length  the  whistle 
blew,  and  Mr.  Gladpoole  observed  a 
glare,  brilliant  against  the  smoke. 
The  train  was  drawing  nearer.  Soon 
he  would  be  on  it,  and  away  from 
wife — brother-in-law — everything.  He 
turned,  walking  to  the  place  where 
the  coach  would  stop.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Gladpoole  was  standing  ex- 
pectantly under  the  lamp  over  the 
station  door.  Her  hair  was  ill  done 
up;  her  arms  were  folded,  and  Glad- 
poole believed  she  repressed  a  shiver. 
The  countenance,  slightly  averted, 
was  distinct  enough  to  appear  cryp- 
tic. A  great  bulky  creature  was  be- 
side her,  staring  stupidly,  hatless,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  an  umbrella.  Ex- 
cept for  wifely  insight,  it  was  beyond 
Mr.  Gladpoole  how  they  guessed  he 
had  come  there.  Mr.  Gladpoole  hesi- 
tated. Inwardly,  he  pitied  his  wdfe, 
standing  timidly,  hopelessly  alone  and 
unprotected.  Maybe  it  was  because 


her  brother  was  beside  her  that  she 
looked  so. 

With  some  remorse,  he  remem- 
bered her  pains  on  more  occasions 
than  one  to  bring  him  home,  when 
he  had  been  out,  incredibly  late.  And 
now  in  person  she  had  trudged 
through  the  darkness  to  the  depot. 
.  .  .  The  powerful  headlig'ht  blazed 
full  upon  him.  ...  In  the  end,  Glad- 
poole  hesitated. 


"Annie,"  he  said  at  last.  His  ap- 
proach was  somewhat  diffident.  "I'm 
—I'm  sorry.  That  big  nut  won't  have 
to  take  me  home  now.  You  know,  I 
suppose — I  was  running  away." 

The  train  had  halted  before  the 
station. 

"Why  have  you  changed  so  sud- 
denly?" she  asked,  speaking  rapidly, 
staccato.  The  familiar  rebuke  was  in 
her  tone. 


"Well— I  saw  you  standing— I  felt 
—oh,  what  difference  does  it  make?" 
queried  he  benignantly.  "I  said,  I 
think,  that  I  would  go  home." 

"Dont  bother,  Donald— at  least  for 
me."  Her  voice  was  high-pitched  and 
unnatural. 

She  reached  within  the  door  to  get 
a  traveling  bag,  and  a  hatbox. 

"You  see,"  she  said  quickly,  "I  am 
running  away  myself." 


Bare  ghosts  of  trees^  in  serried  ranks, 

Mark  the  stark  outline  of  the  encircling  hills, 

And  mutter  in  the  wind  like  children 

Scared  at  the  passing  of  a  shadow. 

The  whitened  road  winds  the  valley  through 

Seeking  asylum,  and  the  fences 

Steal  silently  between  the  fields, 

Hiding  from  the  specters  of  the  night. 


In  the  cottage,  a  single  fir  sweeps  the  ceiling, 

Groaning  ''neath  the  largess  of  simple  hearts. 

The  mother  hurries  noiselessly,  with  deft  haste 

Filling  mantel-hung  stockings. 

And  the  father,  wreathed  in  fragrant  rings 

That  spiral  from  mellow  briar, 

Beams  approval. 


Kindlier  grew  the  stark  outlines. 
The  hillside  sentinels  mutter  more  gently 
And  the  voices  of  the  night  are  hushed. 
For  peace  and  love  are  abroad  in  the  valley. 


CHRISTMAS 

1922 

W.  R.  Bourne 
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/  am  the  Devil, 
And  I  live  in  Hell; 

And  there  I  revel  in  the  deeds  of  men; 

And  there  I  hold  my  court  and  rule  my  realms; 

And  there  I  carouse  with  women  and  men  of  high  estate. 

With  lords  and  ladies,  with  hermits  and  priests,  with  sailors  of  the  sea,  and 

inhabitants  of  cities  • 
With  the  wives  of  scholars,  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists,  diplomats. 
And  these  themselves. 
For  I  am  the  Devil, 
And,  as  a  prince  in  his  palace, 
I  dwell  in  Hell. 


I  say,  I  am  the  Devil, 
And  I  live  in  Hell, 
But  the  world  is  my  kingdom, 
And  the  earth  my  footstool  is; 

And  the  borders  of  my  kingdom  are  the  borders  of  the  world. 
The  Man  in  the  gutter  is  my  toy. 
But  the  man  in  jewels  is  my  slave. 
Even  so — even  so.  Ha! 

The  man  in  the  gutter  is  my  toy;  * 
And  I  play  with  him  at  will. 
As  a  cat  with  a  mouse, 
S^T^KI  ^  pl(^y  with  him  till  it  please  to  kill. 

For  when  I  am  weary  of  one  poor  wretch, 
I  crush  him! 

And  throw  him  to  the  winds. 


Even  so —  • 
But  the  man  in  jewels  is  my  slave; 
And  him  I  beat  with  stripes; 
And  he  my  will  obeys. 
But  my  courtier 

Is  the  man  in  the  cap  and  the  gown!  1921 
My  courtier  is  he; 

''Tis  he  that  puts  his  arms  about  my  neck. 
And  leaves  his  wet  kisses  on  my  hand. 

And  slobbers  on  my  cheek.  D     D  D 

And  I  put  him  in  the  first  places  of  the  land,  D.    r  .  Fx. 

And  I  crown  him  with  glory  and  honor, 
With  glory  and  honor. 
Ha!  Ha! 

For  I  am  the  Devil, 
And  I  live  in  Hell. 
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WANDERLUST 

(Written  by  G.  D.  Sanders,  '18;  Somewhere  in  France) 


/  am  tired  of  the  humdrum  order  of  things:  I  want  to  go  off  somewhere, 
To  tramp  all  the  leagues  of  the  frozen  North  to  the  farthermost  tip  of  the 
sphere; 

To  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  peak  on  the  battlements  of  the  world. 
And  see  where  the  thunderbolts  of  love  in  the  ancient  days  were  hurled; 
Or  sail  to  the  uttermost  isles  of  the  sea,  ivhere  a  white  man's  foot  never  trod. 
Where  the  sharks  that  harry  the  harbor^s  mouth  are  the  islander''s  only  god. 


And  live  in  the  heart  of  the  mystic  East,  where  the  races  of  men  were  evolved; 
I  want  to  go  to  the  deserfs  heat  till  the  sphinxes  riddle  is  solved. 
To  go  where  the  cities  are  dense  with  throngs  and  the  hurly-burly  of  life. 
And  watch  the  pygmies  of  men  pass  by  in  their  daily,  deadly  strife; 
I  want  to  walk  with  the  world''s  elite,  and  see  where  the  peasants  live. 
And  know  the  intimate  things  of  the  world,  and  take  what  it  has  to  give. 


I  want  to  go  till  I  spurn  from  my  feet  the  far  off  ends  of  the  earth; 
I  want  to  go  till  some  glorious  day  I  wake  to  a  newer  birth 
On  some  far  star-world,  where  the  chief  est  work  is  to  roam  through  a  million 
spheres, 

While  the  ages  pass  into  infinite  time,  and  the  hours  into  countless  years; 
Where  one  can  mount  to  the  fartherest  stars  with  the  swiftness  of  morning 
dreams. 

And  the  sameness  and  drabness  of  things  float  out  on  endless  and  tideless 
streams. 
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THE  BROKEN  VASE 

(A  translation  from  French  of  Sully-Prudhomme) 
—  1913 

Warren  Ariail 


I 

The  vase  in  which  the  flower  died 
Was  cracked  by  one  soft  blow 
alone 

From  someone''s  fan,  who  brushed 
aside 

No  sound  betrayed  that  which  was 
done. 


II 

The  little  wound,  past  hope  of  cure. 
Eating  the  crystal  every  day, 

With  course  not  visible,  but  sure, 
About  the  vase  has  made  its  way. 


ill 

And  silently  to  leak  and  dry 

The  que7iching  drops  the  bloom 
forsake; 

Still  none  knew  this,  the  reason  why, 
But  touch  it  not  or  it  will  break. 


V 

Still  fair  and  whole  to  stranger''s  eyes. 

It  feels  within  it  wide  awake 
The  wound  thafs  deep,  but  of  small 
size, 

O  touch  it  not  or  it  will  break. 


IV 

So7netime  the  hand  which  is  most 
true. 

Will  touch  some  heart  in  careless 
wise. 

The  wound  grows  deeper  through 
and  through, 
Soon  love''s  sweet  flozver  droops 
and  dies. 
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SOME  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF 

(Edited) 


Geographically,  Germany  is  not 
a  great  country.  One  might  talve  the 
whole  European  section  of  the  Em- 
pire and  lose  it  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
It  is  within  the  range  of  intellectual 
effort  and  achievement  that  one  finds 
the  real  German  Empire.  The  stand- 
ard, epoch-making  books  in  almost 
every  science  have  been  written  by 
Germans.  Hence  it  is  that  the  equip- 
ment of  no  scholar  is  quite  complete 
without  at  least  a  reading  knowledge 
of  their  language.  This  condition,  of 
course,  is  mainly  due  to  the  univer- 
sities. Within  the  comparative  nar- 
row borders  of  Germany  there  are 
no  less  than  twenty-five,  ranging  in 
size  and  importance  from  Berlin  with 
its  6,000  students  to  Rostock  with 
its  500.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  these  twenty-five  universities 
is  approximately  40,000. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
German  university  is  not  primarily  a 
teaching  place.  It  is  a  work-shop,  a 
place  for  research.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  average  university  profes- 
sor in  Germany,  whatever  criticism 
may  be  passed  upon  him  as  to  his 
dryness  and  tediousness,  as  to  his  ap- 
parent disregard  of  the  greater  mass 
of  students  who  hear  him,  and  as  to 
the  very  narrow  field  to  which  he 
commonly  limits  his  investigations, 
even  an  unsympathetic  observer  is 
definitely  impressed  with  two  or  three 
things:  first,  the  German  professor 
is  a  prodigious,  unremitting  worker; 
and  secondly,  he  is  always  a  searcher, 
an  investigator  who  is  ever  striving 
to  add  a  bit  to  the  world's  sum  of 
knowledge,  or  to  settle  some  problem 
hitherto  unsettled.  Moreover,  one  is 
bound  to  be  impressed  with  his  ab- 
solute independence.  When  one  first 
comes  into  contact  with  him,  this  in- 
dependence seems  rather  an  assertive 


sort  of  egotism  —  the  mere  pride  of 
knowledge  that  pufl'eth  up.  Of  course 
not  a  little  of  this  is  downright  ego- 
tism, and  hence  is  a  trifle  offensive 
at  times;  but  in  the  main  it  is  the 
man's  independent  way  of  looking  at 
things;  he  is  no  follower,  but  in  his 
own  chosen  field  a  leader.  These, 
then,  are  the  three  things  that  make 
the  atmosphere  of  a  German  univer- 
sity stimulating  —  work,  original  re- 
search, and  independence  of  method 
and  point  of  view. 

Now  in  this  atmosphere  the  Ger- 
man student  enters  after  he  has  fin- 
ished the  gymnasium,  an  institution 
which  corresponds  generally  to  the 
American  college — in  some  points  su- 
perior, in  others  immensely  inferior. 
He  is  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old  and 
has  been  subjected  since  his  ninth 
year  to  a  most  rigid  course  of  intel- 
lectual discipline.  As  a  result,  it  is 
assumed  that  his  habits  are  formed, 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  "scholar"  to  be 
directed,  but  a  mature  "student"  ready 
and  able  to  do  independent  work. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  gymnasium  student 
is  mature  enough  for  the  kind  of 
work  that  is  expected  of  him.  As  an 
absolutely  independent  being  he  en- 
ters the  university,  chooses  his  own 
course  of  study  without  consulting 
anyone  connected  with  the  university. 
Indeed,  the  professor  is  such  a  su- 
perior being  that  the  student -would 
hardly  dare  to  call  on  him  for  advice. 

But  how  does  the  young  student 
use  this  freedom  into  which  he  is 
suddenly  thrown,  and  to  which  he 
has  not  been  used?  No  one  takes  any 
account  of  his  going  and  coming.  Ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  the  professor  from 
whom  he  hears  lectures  does  not  even 
know  him  by  sight.  No  roll  is  called, 
no  record,  whatever,  kept.  He  simply 


has  the  professors  to  sign  his  ma- 
triculation book  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  and  again  at  the  close. 
Now,  the  German  young  man  of  twen- 
ty would  be  quite  different  from  his 
American  compeer  did  he  not  use 
such  liberty  according  to  his  own 
tastes.  Theoretically  his  tastes  lead 
him  to  books,  to  hard  study,  to  reg- 
ular attendance  upon  lectures;  but 
practically  these  tastes  have  a  per- 
verse way  of  making  books  and  stud- 
ies and  lectures  hateful  to  him.  So,  "er 
schwantz,"  "er  bummelt."  The  near- 
est equivalent  to  these  two  expressive 
terms  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  German 
student  are,  "he  cuts,"  "he  beats"— 
terms  that  are  used  by  a  few  Ameri- 
can colleges.  Taking  Gottingen— an 
institution  really  noted  for  its  hard 
work — as  an  example,  one  may  say 
that  out  of  its  1,600  students  only 
about  200  are  at  work  and  are  ap- 
proximating the  aims  and  ideals  of 
the  university. 

These  200  students,  then,  consti- 
tute the  real  university.  They  miss 
no  lectures;  they  belong  to  the  "semi- 
nar"—made  up  of  a  select  number  of 
students  whom  the  professors  meet 
once  a  week;  they  are  known  to  the 
professors,  and  have  caught  their 
spirit  and  methods  of  work;  and  they 
each  of  them  have  some  special  piece 
of  original  investigation  which  they 
are  conducting  under  his  direction. 
One  is  impressed  at  once  with  the 
maturity,  earnestness,  and  superior 
ability  of  this  class  of  students.  Even 
though  among  them  are  many  who 
have  wasted  four  or  five  years  of  their 
university  life  before  settling  down  to 
work,  yet  out  of  their  number  come 
the  men  who  keep  Germany  in  the 
front  in  all  those  activities  where  the 
trained,  patient,  tireless,  independent 
worker  and  investigator  is  needed. 
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GERMAN  STUDENT  LIFE 


Henry  N.  Snyder 


I  said  that  there  were,  in  all  prob- 
ability, 200  student  workers.  This 
is  rather  a  large  estimate.  A  student 
acquaintance  tells  me  that  there  are 
really  not  twenty  men  who  are  work- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  univer- 
sity. This  man  speaks  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian  with  appar- 
ently the  same  facility  with  which  he 
speaks  his  own  language.  His  spe- 
cial acquaintance  with  Greek  and 
English  literature  is  little  short  of 
marvelous.  He  quotes  from  both  with 
ease,  at  great  length.  Moreover,  he 
is  now  engaged  on  a  translation  of 
Swinburne,  a  volume  of  original 
poems,  and  a  volume  of  essays— all 
to  be  pubHshed  shortly.  Yet  this  man 
is  only  twenty-three  years  old!  I  give 
him  as  an  example  of  the  exceptional 
student,  of  one  who  at  least  thinks 
he  is  approximately  the  university 
ideal.  Our  American  Emerson  is  his 
Bible,  so  he  informed  me.  Upon  him 
he  was  re-making  his  spiritual  life. 

This  suggests  a  word  or  two  in 
regard  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
German  student.  If  he  is  free  to  reg- 
ulate his  conduct  and  his  studies,  he 
is  not  as  free  to  regulate  his  religious 
thinking.  Generally  speaking,  one 
misses  utterly  any  impression  of  a 
direct  moral  or  religious  influence 
around  the  German  university.  The 
fewest  number  of  students  attend 
church.  I  have  a  friend  —  a  fine, 
v^^holesome  sort  of  fellow— with  whom 
for  three  weeks  I  have  been  exchang- 
ing English  for  German.  He  frankly 
tells  me  that  the  students  generally 
have  little  faith  in  either  the  Bible 
or  the  churches;  that  the  former  is 
an  interesting  piece  of  literature,  with 
a  little  too  much  of  the  Hebrew  ele- 
ment in  it  to  suit  him.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  great  joke  to  him  that  I 
try  to  attend  church  regularly  on  Sun- 


day. One  time  when  I  told  him  that 
I  had  been  three  times,  it  ceased  to 
be  a  joke  and  became  a  tragedy.  I 
hardly  think  he  has  had  the  same 
respect  for  me  since.  As  soon  as  we 
meet  on  Mondays  he  says,  with  a 
broad  smile  on  his  face,  "Did  you 
spend  the  whole  day  yesterday  in  the 
church?"  If  I  went  twice  it  draws 
from  him  a  great  "Donnerwetter!" 
He  tells  me  that  is  the  way  his  old 
peasant  father  back  in  the  "Dorf" 
does.  The  truth  is,  my  student  friend 
has  a  sort  of  contempt  for  me  in  this 
particular  respect.  He  cannot  under- 
stand why  I  should  still  take  in  such 
old-fashioned  simplicities.  He  knows 
that  the  people  in  England  still  do 
this  sort  of  thing.  That  is,  read  the 
Bible  and  go  to  church  pretty  regu- 
larly; 'but  then  the  English  are  gen- 
earlly  hypocrites  and  land-grabbers- 
according  to  the  common  German 
point  of  view!  .  .  . 

The  student  that  one  meets  upon 
the  streets  and  in  the  lecture  rooms 
is  not  a  bad  looking  fellow.  The 
blonde  type  of  course  prevails,  with 
plenty  of  color  in  the  face,  and  kindly 
blue  eyes.  They  are  generally  sturdy, 
well  built  young  fellows.  One  misses, 
however,  that  type  so  common  in  the 
American  college  and  university — the 
clean,  clear-cut  features,  the  alert,  in- 
quiring countenance,  the  eye  that 
looks  the  world  so  steadily  in  the 
face,  the  tall,  lithe  figure  that  so  con- 
stantly suggests  the  power  that  en- 
dures and  the  activity  that  moves  with 
the  sureness  and  perfection  of  per- 
fectly tempered  steel.  The  German 
student  is  usually  well-dressed— ac- 
cording to  his  fashion.  The  American 
student  would  find  the  trousers  quite 
too  large,  and  would  at  once  miss  the 
inevitable  "crease,"  or  indeed,  if  there 
was  a  "crease"  at  all  it  would  be 


across  the  trousers  and  not  down  the 
front.  The  German  student  almost 
invariably  carries  a  cane  and  wears 
gloves,  and  not  infrequently  has  some 
sort  of  dog  following  behind  him. 
He  is  quite  punctilious  in  manners. 
The  amount  of  handshaking,  of  bow- 
ing, of  taking  off  and  putting  on  of 
the  hat  before  two  students  who  cas- 
ually meet  can  escape  from  each  other 
is  almost  intolerable  when  compared 
with  our  straightforward,  American 
way  of  greeting  friends  and  acquain- 
tances. 

The  student  finds  the  most  general 
play  of  his  social  nature  in  his  verein 
or  club.  The  verein  corresponds  to 
the  American  college  fraternity,  with, 
however,  considerably  less  secrecy 
about  it.  Its  badge  is  a  small  cap, 
made  of  silk  or  velvet,  which  the  stu- 
dent wears  jauntily  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  with  an  utter  disregard  of 
comfort.  The  colors  of  the  verein  are 
represented  in  the  cap.  One  sees  many 
of  these  "becapped"  students  strolling 
up  and  down  the  main  streets,  but 
very  few  of  them  in  the  lecture  rooms. 
The  social  duties  of  the  verein — based 
mainly  on  nocturnal  drinking  bouts 
prolonged  till  far  into  the  night— are 
too  exacting  for  him  to  engage  in 
the  trivialities  of  hearing  lectures. 
Lectures  are  very  dry  things,  any- 
way, compared  with  the  ''''kneike ^  I 
was  talking  only  lately  with  a  young 
German  who  was  quite  pessimistic 
in  regard  to  German  life.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  had  said  so  many  bad 
things  of  his  young  countrjonen  that 
he  really  left  nothing  good  to  be  said. 
Finally  I  asked  what  was  the  essential 
distinction  of  German  students  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  lands.  With 
great  contempt  in  his  voice,  he  re- 
plied: "The  students  of  Germany  can 
beat  the  world— drinking  beer  .  .  .!" 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  DOG 

1925 

Bertrand  P.  Ramsay 


I  CONSIDER  school  girls  the  most 
baffling  of  all  God's  creations.  And 
I  have  sometimes  been  left  speechless 
by  one  of  them  asking  me— with  the 
sudden,  irrelevant  precipitancy  of  her 
sort— some  such  question  as,  "Don't 
you  just  love  dogs?"  For  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  my  feelings  toward 
dogs  are  such  that  I  can  neither  an- 
swer, "Yes,  I  love  dogs,"  nor  say, 
"No,  I  dislike  dogs."  For,  like  my 
regard  for  people,  my  affection— or 
the  reverse  of  it— depends  on  the  dog 
itself.  Surely,  for  the  brave  and  vigi- 
lant watch-dog,  or  for  the  intelligent 
and  playful  companion,  I  have  a  re- 
gard worthy  of  a  human  being.  But 
for  these  fashionable  lap  -  dogs  that 
^must  be  nourished  on  certified  cream 
and  celery-fed  duckling,  I  have  no 
patience;  and  I  think  no  vermin  so 
abhorrent  or  reptile  so  mean  as  the 
dog  which  will  hover  around  one  with 
its  head  and  tail  lowered,  and  then 
snap  at  your  heels  when  you  have 
passed. 

As  I  walked  down  the  dusty  road, 
hot  with  the  July  sun,  I  was  just 
thinking  of  the  various  sorts  of  dogs 
one  is  likely  to  meet  along  a  country 
road,  when  my  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  two  scantily-clad  children,  play- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  a  towering  ma- 
ple. But  when  I  stopped  to  talk  with 
them,  a  shaggy  shepherd  dog  jumped 
from  his  rest  and,  with  the  hairs  of 
his  neck  on  end,  came  toward  me 
with  stiff-legged  strides,  barking  and 
growling.  I  did  not  run;  I  did  not 
pick  up  a  stone.  I  tried  to  flatter  the 
dog  by  calling  him,  "Nice  doggie- 
woggie,"  "Pretty  pup."  I  offered  to 
pat  his  head.  I  tried  to  reason  with 
him:  I  wouldn't  hurt  him  for  any- 
thing in  the  world;  I  just  wanted  to 
talk  with  the  children  a  little  bit.  And 
then,  from  a  barefooted  and  exces- 


sively corpulent  Dutch  -  woman,  tied 
together  in  the  middle  by  her  apron 
strings,  and  with  her  arms  still  akim- 
bo came  the  words:  "He  ist  deaf!" 

I  turned  again  into  the  highway. 
A  little  way  down  the  road  a  young 
hound  came  running  through  a  gate- 
way to  greet  me.  He  had  the  variable 
bark  of  a  canine  between  the  ages  of 
puppy-hood  and  dog-hood.  I  spoke 
to  him  and  patted  the  back  of  his 
head.  He  was  a  beautiful  tan.  His 
eyes,  too,  were  a  large,  intelligent 
brown.  He  licked  the  tips  of  my  fin- 
gers. He  rubbed  his  nose  against  my 
trousers  and  jumped  against  my 
knees.  Finally,  with  ears  intent,  and 
tail  erect  and  wagging,  he  ran  in 
circles  around  and  around  me.  His 
eyes  were  so  bright  and  brown.  .  .  . 
I  knocked  the  dust  off  my  shoes 
against  a  stone. 

Three  miles  down  the  road,  two 
black  dogs,  chained  within  a  white- 
washed picket  fence  barked  with  such 
fervor  that  I  paused  to  wonder  why 
I  should  be  the  cause  of  such  excite- 
ment. The  brown  pup  was  there  be- 
hind me,  not  ten  feet  away.  His  ears 
quivered,  as  if  he  were  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  to  expect  a  scolding  or  a 
welcome.  Should  I  be  cross  with  the 
pup,  or  should  I  entice  him  to  follow: 
His  eyes  were  so  bright! 

Without  speaking  to  the  pup,  I 
turned  my  eyes  straight  ahead,  and 
kept  on  in  that  direction.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  heart-^broken 
some  child  might  be  when  the  dog 
was  missed.  Surely  I  could  not  steal 
him.  .  .  .  He  was  such  a  lovable  pup! 
But  if  I  took  rocks  and  drove  him 
away  he  might  be  lost.  Could  a  young 
pup  retrace  his  steps  for  three  miles? 
Would  he?  He  might  grow  hungry. 
Perhaps  some  cruel  master  would  put 
a  collar  on  his  neck  and  chain  him. 


A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on, 
the  pup  was  still  there  a  few  feet 
behind  me.  I  felt  compelled  then  to 
recognize  his  presence.  How  happy 
he  seemed  when  I  called  him  close 
enough  to  be  petted.  He  licked  my 
fingers  again  and,  in  his  paroxysm 
of  joy,  again  ran  circles  about  me. 
There  had  come  between  us,  two  com- 
panions of  a  dusty  road,  a  sense  of 
equality.  We  were  brothers.  And, 
for  my  part,  I  admired  him— his  beau- 
tiful tan,  splotched  with  dark  sweat 
spots. 

It  was  now  noon.  My  companion's 
tongue  was  hanging,  and  I  went  out 
of  my  way  to  find  a  stream  v/here  he 
could  drink.  He  showed  his  grati- 
tude by  sometimes  scouting  in  the 
van,  and  at  other  times  drawing-up 
in  the  rear.  Once,  as  we  approached 
a  poultry  farm,  he  hurried  ahead  to 
frighten  the  hens  out  of  the  way.  He 
barked  at  a  cow,  and  literally  pushed 
a  toad  into  the  ditch  at  the  roadside. 
When  finally  we  came  to  a  spring  I 
sat  down  and  opened  the  lunch.  I 
fed  both  of  us  with  the  same  fingers. 
Both  of  us  were  hungry.  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  then  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  go  on  together;  how  at 
night,  when  I  had  to  lie  down  under 
the  open  sky,  we  could  sleep  together, 
and  he  would  wake  me  if  anyone 
came  near.  We  were  very  happy  to- 
gether. 

As  we  neared  a  fork  in  the  road, 
I  saw  a  thick  and  grimy  Dutch  farm- 
er and  his  dumpy  little  wife  bounc- 
ing toward  us  in  a  rusty  Chevrolet. 
The  pup  was  behind  me,  I  closed  my 
eyes  to  protect  them  from  the  dust. 
I  turned  quickly,  however,  when  I 
heard  a  cry  from  my  companion.  The 
rear  wheel  of  the  rattling  Chevrolet 
( Continued  on  page  42 ) 
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Deep  within  the  heart  of  night. 
Lit  by  the  lightning's  eerie  flash 
Reflected  ''mongst  the  swarming 

surge 
Of  convoluted  cloud, 


Bent  the  great  mountain  oak 
With  shreiking  boughs  and 

branches  tossed 
Like  giant,  groping  arms. 


Groaned  the  rough  and  gnarled  trunk 

In  agony,  beastlike  in  sound, 
^Y\^    Fi^LL  '^^^^  voicing  every  plaint  and  woe 

That  murmurs  through  the  world; 
™uj»   ^  A  Tumultuously,  the  thunder  rolled, 

Vr    I  ilC   \//\IV         .  And  echoed ''mongst  the  bulging  folds 

Of  black  cloud,  tempest  driven. 


1925 


Then,  sharp  and  sudden,  one  blue 
bolt 

Of  vivid  lightning  seered  the  sky. 
And  reaching,  struck  the  tree. 


With  long  pent  force  and  savage  rush 

The  gale  drove  furiously; 

And  pausing,  like  a  soldier  struck 

E.  H.  Gregg 


By  leaden  messenger  of  death, 
the  blasted  sentry  of  the  hill, 
Amazed,  crashed  down  the  slope. 


The  Story  of  a  Dog 

(From  page  40) 

was  just  passing-  over  the  small  of 
his  back.  The  car  sped  down  the 
road  like  a  cur  w'ho  has  just  snapped 
at  one's  heels  and  is  afraid  or 
ashamed  of  being  caught.    But  the 
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pup,  whining  pitifully,  was  rubbing 
his  cihn  against  the  part  of  his  spine 
just  above  the  'hips.  With  his  rear 
feet  dragging  helplessly,  he  wriggled 
toward  me.  For  the  fraction  of  a 
second  he  touched  the  tips  of  my 
fingers  with  his  nose.  The  light  'had 
faded  from  his  eyes.  He  struggled 
into  the  weeds  at  the  edge  of  the 
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road.  He  lay  quite  still.  He  did  not 
whine  again. 

An  old  man  was  coming  from  the 
forks.  I  stopped  him  long  enough  to 
ask  in  my  best  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
"Vich  ist  der  beshtun  vah  to  Deufver, 
euh?"  ...  I  must  hurry;  the  sun 
would  be  setting  before  long. 
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THE  LATER  YEARS 


1930-1954 


It  is  the  general  opinion  that  The 
Journal  reached  its  peak  during  this 
period.  There  are  many  and  varied 
changes  noted  in  the  issues  of  these 
years. 

The  first  outstanding  change  is  in 
the  size  of  The  Journal.  The  size 
of  these  issues  were  even  larger  than 
the  present  magazine.  For  the  first 
time  the  covers  were  beginning  to 
feature  colors,  abstractions,  and  other 
designs. 

To  stimulate  more  interest  in  the 
literary  magazine,  the  staffs  were  of- 


fering awards  for  the  best  essays, 
poetry,  and  other  articles.  It  was  not 
unnatural  to  see  that  several  of  The 
JournaPs  contributors  went  ahead  to 
win  places  for  themselves  in  the  state 
finals  in  literary  contests. 

During  the  war  years  (1944-45) 
when  the  Woff"ord  and  Converse  stu- 
dent bodies  were  combined,  so  were 
their  literary  magazines,  The  Journal 
and  The  Concept  respectively.  Con- 
sidering their  limited  staffs  these  two 
magazines  had  wonderful  outbursts 
of  literary  material.   Even  after  the 


Journal  resumed  separate  publication, 
the  issues  were  limited  to  two  a  year 
and  even  these  were  smaller. 

And  now  today  the  opinions  of 
The  Journal  from  other  schools  are 
good.  In  comparison  with  any  other 
literary  magazine  the  Wofford  Col- 
lege Journal  stands  well  among  the 
front  ranks. 

We,  the  stafp,  feel  that  The  Jour- 
nal will  go  on  and  soon  become  even 
greater.  At  least  we  feel  that  it 
should,  for  it  is  the  father  of  all  Wof- 
ford publications. 


EDITORS  OF  THIS  PERIOD 


1931—  Clyde  Nelson 

1932—  J.  A.  Weatherly 

1933—  John  G.  Rousseau 

1934—  George  A.  Baker 

1935—  L.M.  Cecil,  Jr. 

1936—  T.  A.  Willis 

1937—  Albert  Lancaster 

1 938—  Albert  C.  Stacpoole 

1939—  S.  M.  Dannelly 

1940—  A.  Owens  Wood 

1941—  Bernard  M.  Cannon 

1942—  John  Thomason 


1943—  George  Whitaker 

1944—  Pedro  Trakas 
194.5-C.  B.  Williams,  Jr. 

1946—  C.  D.Williams 

1947—  Dick  McTeer 

1948—  Ben  J.  DeLuca,  Jr. 

1949—  Peter  Karegeannes 

1950—  Charles  Weaver 

1951—  Ed  Berckman 

1952—  BillDuke 

1953—  Ron  Bryant 

1954—  Neil  Bonds 
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ONE  LIFE  — 

Virgil  Ward 


Surveying  the  personalities  of  men 
past  and  present,  we  become  aware 
of  a  rather  definite  duality  of  char- 
acter that  has  been  and  is  being  pre- 
served throughout  the  human  race. 
As  nature  in  her  physical  aspects  ful- 
fills the  law  of  compensation,  of  cause 
and  effect,  so  also  we  find  her  con- 
tinuing a  like  principle  in  bestowing 
personality  upon  men,  thus  serving 
to  balance,  in  the  abstract,  the  same 
equation  she  does  so  magnificently  by 
contrasting  the  seasons. 

Quite  distinctly  and  separately  do 
we  find  man's  personal  qualities  set- 
ting him  apart  in  two  classifications, 
the  members  of  each  possessing  alike 
the  sincere  and  positive  virtue  of  at- 
tempting to  pass  this  life  to  the  ut- 
most advantage,  and  with  the  great- 
est ultimate  good  to  those  whom  they 
leave  behind.  Their  differences  lie 
only  in  method  of  setting  about  the 
resolution  of  their  aims.  Reducing 
numbers  to  singularity,  we  may  call 
the  first  of  our  subjects  the  Non- 
Conformer;  the  second,  the  Discipli- 
narian. 

The  Non-Conformer  is  a  philoso- 
pher. He  accepts  and  rejects  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will;  he  praises  or 
derides  as  his  intellect  dictates.  In 
him  we  find  the  whimsical,  medita- 
tive man  that  was  Sidney  Carton, 
that  is  Branch  Cabell;  not  bound  by 


social  custom,  not  restricted  in  think- 
ing to  man-constructed  ideas.  The 
Non-Conformer  judges  vice  and  vir- 
tue by  his  self-derived  theory  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Contrasted  with  Emerson's  "Man 
Thinking,"  we  have  the  Disciplina- 
rian. Delving  into  the  philosophical 
no  longer  than  to  discover  its  vague 
infinity  he  resolves  his  services  to 
man  into  contributions  toward  the 
well-ordered  being  of  the  lives  and 
institutions  around  him.  He  makes 
laws;  he  obeys  them.  Intelligence 
guides  his  activities  into  channels  of 
practicality.  His  personifications  were 
Ben  Franklin  and  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Let  us  concentrate  our  attention, 
for  the  present  analytical  purposes, 
upon  these  two  men  alone,  preserv- 
ing at  the  same  time,  if  we  may,  the 
chief  institutions  of  man— exchange, 
church,  school,  and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  our  complicated  civilization. 
We  shall  follow  them  through  the 
three  stages  in  the  lives  of  men.  First, 
childhood,  which  period  let  us  define 
(elliptical  though  it  may  be)  as  that 
portion  of  our  life  in  which  we  are 
under  the  guidance  and  supervision 
of  others;  second,  adolescence,  the 
spiritual  and  mental,  as  well  as  physi- 
cal melee  of  man;  third,  maturity, 
when  objectives  and  motives  emerge, 


if  they  do,  well  formed  and  positively 
defined. 

That  which  follows  may  be  re- 
solved more  or  less  easily  into  a  series 
of  equations  showing  the  products  of 
our  two  personalities  multiplied  by 
their  age  reactions.  We  may  pass 
briefly  over  the  childhood  period, 
where  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  Young 
Disciplinarian  conforming  to  his  par- 
ents' desire  that  he  "take"  music,  that 
he  not  play  with  Jimmy  of  the  back- 
alley,  and  that  he  behave  in  Sunday 
School;  the  youthful  Non-Conformist, 
naturally  curious,  almost  skeptical, 
rebelling  at  school,  withholding  him- 
self strangely  from  his  playmates,  and 
behaving  as  the  typical  "problem 
child." 

The  next  is  the  most  interesting 
period  in  the  life  of  any  man.  Here 
we  find  a  nearer  kinship  between 
Man-Thinking  and  Man-Conforming 
than  at  any  other  time  in  their  lives. 
Each  is  inclined  at  times  to  rise  or 
fall  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
peak  represented  by  the  standards  of 
either  class.  Concerning  Church,  con- 
cerning State,  neither  is  sure.  The 
Disciplinarian  finds  himself  now  lis- 
tening intently,  absorbing  ideas  of 
the  atheist  and  sympathizing  with 
the  communist.  No  less  a  paradox  is 
the  Non-Conformer  seriously  consid- 
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HOW  LIVE  IT? 


—  1936 


ering  the  ministry  as  a  profession  or 
politics  as  a  diversion.  Queen  Inde- 
cision rules  supremely  this  tremulous 
bridge  over  which  budding  man  must 
wend  his  way  to  maturity. 

Manhood— nature's  goal.  As  law- 
yer, doctor  and  foremost  businessman 
we  now  witness  our  Disciple  of  Order. 
He  has  become  a  typical  man  of  af- 
fairs—lodge member,  church  mem- 
ber, councilman  to  the  mayor.  Where 
is  our  Champion  of  the  Abstract?  We 
must  search  more  closely.  Here?  No, 
there;  that  quiet,  unobtrusive  little 
man  with  the  spectacles.  Is  he  a 
teacher?  Yes,  he  preaches  too.  But 
his  chief  delight  is  to  console  his  fel- 
low-man. He  it  is  who  sits  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  serves  as  friend 
to  man.  Children  marvel  as  he  re- 
lates his  allegories  with  a  wistful, 
far-off  gleam  in  his  eye.  His  is  a 
life  of  love  and  simple  pleasure. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  suggested 
the  different  paths  which  men  follow, 
the  question  and  problem  that  needs 
solution  is  the  determination  of  the 
most  worthy,  absolutely,  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  people  with 
whom  he  has  relations.  In  one  the 
philosopher  striking  into  the  field  of 
the  abstract  for  rules  by  which  to 
govern  his  living— in  the  other  the 
cold,  emotionless  and  worldly-minded 


product  of  civilization.  Has  he  who 
with  gentle  sadness  contemplates  his 
brother,  consoles  him  for  his  weak- 
ness, and  seeks  out  the  beginning  of 
the  evil  in  which  to  sow  his  reform 
seeds — has  he  accomplished  as  much 
as  or  more  than  one  who  accepts  men 
as  matter,  acting  with  them  arbitra- 
rily, as  nature  acts  with  all  her  physi- 
cal components? 

That  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  difficult  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  absolute  and  eff"ective  reform 
by  which  we  may  judge  is  ever  in- 
stituted. Civilized  beings  build  upon 
what  is  left  from  the  preceding  gen- 
eration, not  only  the  good,  but  the 
evil  also.  True,  there  comes  times 
when  certain  maledictions  are  stamp- 
ed out,  but  generally  there  is  a  greater 
number  of  lesser  evils  which  arise, 
serving  to  more  than  counterbalance 
the  good  thus  effected.  Our  Non- 
Conformer  attempting  philosophical 
and  absolute  reform  never  gets  far 
enough  by  himself  to  make  a  dis- 
tinguishable foundation  for  other  like 
upbuilding.  Our  Disciplinarian,  more 
or  less  accepting  the  rules  of  society 
as  they  exist,  naturally  does  not  eradi- 
cate evil.  After  his  life  is  lived,  the 
same  evils  that  breathed  before  him 
still  flourish,  indeed  aided  perhaps 
by  numerous  unconscious  minor  and 


immediately  unimportant  detrimental 
institutions  of  his  origin. 

Is  life  too  short?  Is  transmission 
so  ineffective?  Must  we  always  con- 
tinue thus?  Our  resolution  of  the 
problem  certainly  has  little  weight 
except  as  an  intellectual  contempla- 
tion; for  the  human  lack  of  moral 
stamina  will  not  permit,  except  upon 
too  rare  occasion,  that  one  compre- 
hend, and  from  comprehension  mold 
a  model  life.  However,  what  may 
come  from  the  study  of  varying  per- 
sonality, and  what  may  be  of  definite 
and  material  desirability,  is  a  new, 
more  tolerant  attitude  and  respect  for 
those  among  us  who  seem  not  to  fit 
in  natural  harmony  with  events  that 
occur  around  them. 

The  analysis  we  have  just  followed 
is  based  solely  upon  the  assumption 
that  such  an  increased  realization  and 
appreciation  of  respective  individual 
values  will  be  the  first  definitely  per- 
ceivable step  toward  the  supreme  of 
all  worthy  attainments — to  make  of 
humanity,  in  this  recklessly  competi- 
tive society  of  today,  an  unselfish 
brotherhood,  an  organization  of  peo- 
ple with  a  feeling  for  the  principles 
of  love  and  sacrifice  and  with  a  broad, 
warm  sympathy  for  those  who,  like 
themselves,  have  been  launched  arbi- 
trarily upon  the  swirling  panoramic 
waters  of  life. 
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HUE  SAID  IT  1936 

(A  Colorful  Drama  Just  for  Pun) 

Carl  Selwyn  Pugh 


CHARACTERS 

Vandyke  Brown— Who  just  tone 
know. 

Blanch  White— Who  tan  never  be 
satisfied. 

Pearl  Grey — The  chalk  of  the  town. 

Theme  Song:  ''''Beryl  Me  Not  Twany 
Lone  Prairie.'''' 

Act  I 

Scene— h  cottage  on  the  bleach. 
Blanch  White  sits  on  the  steps.  She 
weeps.    (Enters  Vandyke  Brown.) 

Vandyke  Brown  ( surprised ) : 
White  do  you  weep,  my  darling? 
Are  you  blue? 

Blanch  White  {sadly):  It's  snow 
use.  Turquoise  is  lost.  I  have  found 
you  are  not  true  blue,  and  I  rudy 
day  I  saw  you.  Who  is  this  Pearl 
Grey  that  you  lacquer  better  than 
me?  I  know!  Harmonious  what  you 
want.  Jet  out  of  my  sight,  you  beast. 
When  I  red  her  letter  I  could  have 
gilt  you. 

Vandyke  ( surprised )  :  As  olive 
and  breathe.  Verd  you  get  that  idea? 
I  love  only  you  henna  never  look  at 
another  woman.  I  swart  to  it!  Ver- 
million dollars  are  not  worth  em- 
brown eyes  of  yours.  I  rit  no  letter. 


Blanch:  You  hlac  everything!  Oh, 
what  a  sapphrie  am.  I  loved  you  so 
smutch  and  you  have  dun  me  wrong. 
How  well  I  remember  when  we  san- 
guine in  the  moonlight,  annoto 
thought  had  I  of  you  coal  heart.  Now 
you  must  choose  between  her  hoar 
me.  But  I  love  you  still  and  murky 
will  be  over  the  door  if  you  want 
to  come  black.  Drab  your  hat  and 
go! 

Vandyke  (angrily):  Cherry  well, 
will  go  before  I  get  any  madder,  but 
sombre  these  days  hue  will  snow  the 
truth  as  sure  azure  born.  But  per- 
haps then  it  will  be  to  slate.  (Van- 
dyke Brown  exits.) 

Blanch  White  ( remorsefully  )  :  My 
gaudy  really  left!  Oh,  I  could  dye. 
It  is  chestnut  dight  that  I  should  make 
him  suffer  so.  I  rust  just  fooling. 
But  maybe  things  will  turn  out  all 
white. 

( Curtain  ) 
Act  II 

Scene— The  Cinnabar  Room.  Pearl 
Grey  sits  at  a  table. 

Pearl  Grey:  Here  comes  Van.  I 
spectrum  trouble  is  brewing.  (Enter 
Vandyke  Brown.) 

Pearl  Grey  (coyly) :  Why  the  sad- 


ness, sour-puce?  You  garnet  so  cheer- 
ful as  usual. 

Vandyke  (sorrowfully) :  We  just 
had  a  violet  quarrel.  She  lost  her 
tempera-gain,  and  I  blue. 

Pearl  Grey  (seeing  the  light): 
And  dingy  come  to  me,  eh?  Orange 
you  the  bright  boy,  though?  Jet  black 
to  her,  you  fool.  She  is  only  trying 
to  test  you.  If  you  ain't  got  no  more 
sence  then  that,  you  should  go  lav- 
endar  nut-house. 

Vandyke  (dumbly):  So  it's  lake 
that,  is  it?   (Exit  Vandyke  Brown.) 

Pearl  Grey:  I  never  saw  sutty  per- 
son. 

( Curtain  ) 

Act  III 

Scene — See  scene  one.  Blanch 
White  sits  up  bronz  the  sofa.  (Enters 
Vandyke. ) 

Vandyke  (happily):  Ivory  turned! 
Hue  can't  fool  me.  I  tone  fall  for 
that  stuff. 

Blanch  White:  Oh,  I'll  never  fool 
orchid  you  again.  But  I  thought  you 
woad  come  back.  Heh,  heh,  heh. 

Vandyke:  Then  let's  get  mare  red 
at  once!  Mauve  over  that  I  may  kiss 
you.  .  .  .  (And  indigo  to  buy  a  red- 
ding ring.) 

( Curtain  ) 
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Our  bodies  conjugate  and  become  one  body 
And  I  am  unafraid. 

I  stir  in  my  completeness  at  the  touch  of  your  arm  against  mine. 
Stirring  with  all  the  spent-out  ecstasy  and  all  the  pent-up  feeling  of  which  I 
am  capable. 

I  am  filled  for  an  instant  with  only  that  peculiar  tingling  I  have  when  my 
hand  touches  the  round  of  your  shoulder. 


I  AM  UNAFRAID 

1948 

John  D.  Wilson 


Who  deems  it  rationalization  when  I  say  that  all  people  are  wrong  and  we 
are  right? 

For,  after  all,  are  they  not  corrupt  in  every  other  way,  even  in  their  goodness? 
It  is  only  a  fleeting  instant  out  of  the  sum  total  of  our  days  and  years. 
And  if  we  don't  requisition  ours,  we  shall  be  cheated. 

You  make  me  pure  with  your  caress  and  I  make  you  pure  with  my  caress. 
All  things  become  distinctly  good  or  distinctly  bad,  and  my  mind  is  clear. 
We  are  different,  we  are  right. 
We  are  in  love,  and  I  am  unafraid. 


Four  years — happy,  sad,  glorious 
years  on  this  college  campus — years 
almost  gone — years  never  to  be  for- 
gotten—four years  of  experience,  tri- 
umphs and  defeats— and  I  remember 
them. 

The  college,  yes— the  sinking  feel- 
ing when  I  first  saw  it— and  how 
timid  and  ignorant  I  was  —  even 
afraid,  but  determined  and  ambitious, 
of  inferiority  and  those  weeks  of  long- 
ing for  home.  All  right,  over  the 
chair  there,  freshman.  What's  my 
name?  I  remember  being  shy  and 
afraid  to  admit  it. 

And  I  remember  glorying  in  the 
loss  of  individuality  and  becoming 
part  of  the  class  and  the  college— the 
first  friends  I  made  and  the  pride  in 
being  able  to  say,  "Oh,  I'm  just  one 
of  the  boys." 

I  remember  the  college— the  Fri- 
day night  society  meetings  —  the 
classes  and  the  professors— how  we 
joked  and  laughed  at  them,  knowing 
all  the  while  that  they  were  MEN. 

And  I  remember  the  dormitories— 
kicking  against  the  food— and  throw- 
ing bottles  down  the  hall  and  hiding 
from  the  executive  committee.  Then 


the  nightly  "bull"  sessions,  full  of 
adolescent  philosophy.  Yes,  I  remem- 
ber and  I  loved  it  all,  for  I  was  part 
of  it. 

And  all  this  was  a  process  of  de- 
velopment—we were  free  to  choose 
our  way.  I  remember  the  holidays — 
the  trains  and  busses  carrying  me 
home,  rushing  through  the  little 
towns  and  shoving  through  the  cities. 
And  I  remember  strange  faces  that 
I  never  saw  before,  and  will  never 
see  again.  I  remember  the  trip  back 
—  returning  to  school  —  sometimes 
sorry,  more  often  glad. 

And  I  remember  the  pride  in  pos- 
sessing a  uniform  and  knowing  it 
stood  for  something  bigger  than  any 
of  us  -who  cussed  the  wool  shirts. 
And  I  remember  hot  parades,  siz- 
zling inspection,  and  the  strong  thrill 
of  marching  to  band  music.  I  re- 
member a  summer  of  army  life  in 
Alabama— long  days  learning  to  be 
officers  under  a  broiling  sun— and 
cool  nights,  sleeping  under  the  stars 
in  a  close  heaven. 

At  Ease! 

And  I  remember  four  Springs- 
each  one  bringing  a  greener  and  more 


beautiful  campus— the  Main  Building 
drawing  on  a  dress  of  ivy  to  cover 
her  winter  nakedness— and  two  sturdy 
towers  rising  above  the  green  into 
the  blue  sky — masters  and  surveyors 
of  a  world  of  learning. 

When  the  sophomore  asked,  "Won- 
der how  long  it  will  stand?"— the 
senior  answered,  "Forever." 

Yes,  I  remember  it  all— the  quiet 
of  the  library— the  din  of  the  dining 
room  —  the  solemnness  of  the  "Y" 
meetings — and  the  boisterousness  of 
a  student  body  meet— and  I  remem- 
ber the  inspiration  of  that  week  each 
year  when  a  churchman  came  and 
talked  with  us.  .  .  . 

And  I  remember  poker  games  that 
lasted  from  dark  'til  dawn— and  the 
sleepy  dull  morning-after  in  class. 

And  I  remember  football  and  track 
—and  the  tingling  nervousness  before 
competition— I  remember  the  differ- 
ence between  doing  your  best  and 
loafing.  "Where's  the  school  spirit 
on  this  campus?"  asked  a  student  from 
another  school— and  we  knew  he  was 
wrong,  but  didn't  know  how  to  an- 
swer. 

There's  much  to  remember,  but  1 
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forgot  none  of  it— the  bell  ringing 
after  basketball  games— the  glory  of 
victory  and  despair  of  defeat.  The 
glee  club's  stops  in  small  towns— the 
concerts — and  the  girls  we  met. 

Yes,  I  remember  all  sorts  of  girls 
—blondes,  brunettes,  and  even  one 
red-head — girls  at  dances,  cool  sweet 
girls  in  the  warm  moonlight— girls 
on  the  train  going  home— girls  in  or- 
gandie and  girls  in  furs— some  pretty, 
some  ugly,  some  w^ise  and  some  inno- 
cent. Yes— all  sorts  of  girls,  and  I 
remember  them. 

And  what  does  your  textbook  say 
about  that? 

And  I  remember  the  summers— 
long,  hot  working  days— days  when 
I  wanted  school  to  start  and  days  I 
hoped  would  never  end  —  summers 
full  of  fun,  and  work  and  gaiety— 
and  through  it  all,  the  glad  assurance 
"that  I'll  be  back  when  the  college 
reopens." 

Sure,  I  remember  the  campus  poli- 
ticians—I  was  one,  or  tried  to  be — 
amateurs  pulling  big-time  deals  on  a 
college  campus.  Yes,  I  remember  it 
all— election  after  election  and  vote 
for  vote.  And  I  remember  triumph 


with  a  teasing  conscience,  and  I  re- 
member the  stinging  heart-breaking 
injustice  of  defeat. 

And  I  remember  the  drunks,  who, 
sooner  or  later,  lost  caste. 

Come  on,  be  a  dead  sport.  .  .  . 

There  is  much  to  linger  over — the 
hymns  in  chapel  and  the  announce- 
ments—class assignments  and  labora- 
tory experiments.  I  remember  all  of 
it  and  want  to  forget  none  of  it. 

The  annual  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reception 
will  be  next  Saturday  night.  .  .  . 

Oh,  yes,  the  stuff  was  here,  all 
right — it  was  ours  for  the  taking — 
both  learning  and  experience. 

What  is  an  education?  Is  it  cheat- 
ing on  examinations?  Who  knows? 
I  will  not  forget  the  examinations — 
nights  of  cramming— the  early  sun- 
light creeping  through  the  dawn  to 
mingle  with  the  yellow  of  a  desk 
lamp — and  the  steaks  and  beers  and 
black  coffee. 

I  remember  the  Sundays  —  the 
calmness  of  morning  church  and  the 
peace  to  be  found  in  the  afternoon 
woods. 

And  I  remember  the  banquets  and 
reception   refreshment  —  the  razor- 


like  sharpness  of  a  small  tux  collar— 
and  I  remember  the  songs  we  sang 
over  and  over  again— melodies  now 
mortgaged  by  memory. 

Oh,  I  remember  it  all — not  one 
moment  escapes— the  good  and  the 
bad  stick  side  by  side  in  my  memory. 
The  campus,  red  in  the  Indian  sum- 
mer, bare  and  snow-swept  in  the  win- 
ter, green  with  rebirth  and  resurrec- 
tion in  the  spring.  Yes,  memory  stores 
it  all  safely  together. 

After  the  lecture,  the  professor 
said,  "Any  questions,"  and  forty 
mental  cases  echoed  back,  "Any  an- 
swers?" 

And  I  remember  the  boys  —  my 
classmates — hundreds  of  personalities 
all  tacking  on  the  same  wind — I  re- 
member the  boys  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us  and  the  boys  who  will  follow 
after. 

And  I  remember  their  language— 
college-boy  language  —  "I'll  warrant 
you"-"I  loathe  a  liar,"  and  "SO 
WHAT?" 

Yes,  I  remember  all  this  and  much 
more— I  am  glad  I  was  a  part  of  it, 
and  I  would  not  change  one  iota,  not 
one  instant,  of  any  of  it. 

What  are  you  planning  to  do  next 
year? 
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THERE'S  RELIGION  IN  THE  AIR 

(A  Play  in 


CHARACTERS 

Mrs.  Bingley — the  ynother. 
John — a  son. 
Lillian,  a  daughter. 
Mr.  Bingley,  the  father. 

Scene:  A  large  bedroom  in  the  house 
of  a  grocery  clerk.  The  room  is  fur- 
nished comfortably  but  not  elaborate- 
ly. On  the  left  a  door  leads  into  the 
kitchen;  on  the  right  one  enters  the 
living  room.  In  the  center,  rear, 
there  is  a  fireplace,  grate  style,  but 
with  no  fire  in  it.  On  either  side  of 
this  fireplace  is  a  window.  Beneath 
the  window  on  the  right  is  a  double 
-■bed.  There  is  another  such  bed  next 
to  the  wall  on  the  left,  front.  On  the 
right,  front,  next  to  the  wall,  there 
is  a  small  table,  on  which  rests  a 
radio.  Clothes  are  scattered  about 
over  the  room,  hanging  across  the 
foot  of  each  bed  and  over  the  backs 
of  four  chairs  that  are  scattered  over 
the  room  with  no  effort  at  placement. 
The  beds  are  unmade,  and  in  the  one 
in  rear,  next  to  the  window,  someone 
is  still  under  the  covers.  As  the  cur- 
tain rises,  Mrs.  Bingley  is  sweeping, 
having  begun  at  the  right  of  the  room 
with  the  dust  being  moved  toward 
the  door  to  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Bing- 
ley is  about  forty-five  years  old,  rath- 
er stout  and  heavy  of  movement,  has 
round  shoulders  and  a  full  face.  She 
is  wearing  a  calico  house  dress — a 
faded  blue.  Her  stockingless  feet  drag 
the  floor  in  loose,  run-over  bedroom 
slippers.  A  towel  pinned  around  her 
head  covers  her  graying  hair.  She  is 
singing  as  she  sweeps. 

Mrs.  Bingley:  "At  the  cross,  at 
the  cross,  at  the  cross  of  Jesus;  I  will 
lay  me  down  to  sleep.  Oh,  yes,  I'll 
sleep;  oh,  yes,  I'll  sleep;  oh,  yes,  I'll 


 "  (She  suddenly  stops  sweeping 

and  turns  toward  the  bed. )  John 
Bingley,  do  I  have  to  call  you  again? 
This  is  three  times  already.  (A  foot 
is  seen  to  move  under  the  cover.) 
Them  eggs  will  be  slam  cold.  (The 
other  foot  moves. )  Looks  to  me  like 
you'd  appreciate  me  gettin'  up  and 
cooking  it  enough  to  get  up  and  eat 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  (She 
sweeps  a  few  more  strokes.)  What 
shoes  are  you  gonna  wear  to  church? 
(John,  a  blonde-haired  boy  of  twen- 
ty-two or  -three,  turns  over  and  faces 
front,  pushing  his  head  out  from  un- 
der the  cover.  After  smacking  his 
lips  a  few  times  and  screwing  up  his 
face,  he  speaks,  his  eyes  still  closed.) 

John:  I  ain't  going  to  church. 
(Mrs.  Bingley  stops  sweeping  and 
turns  toward  him.  She  rests  one  hand 
on  her  hip.) 

Mrs.  Bingley:  You  ain't  going  to 
church?  How  come  you  ain't?  (John 
smacks  his  lips  a  few  times  and  an- 
swers with  a  lack  of  energy. ) 

John:  I  just  don't  feel  like  it.  Not 
much  sleep  last  night. 

Mrs.  Bingley  {resuming  sweep- 
ing): No  wonder— out  all  night.  (A 
girl's  voice  calls  from  the  kitchen. ) 

Voice:  Mother,  is  there  any  more 
butter? 

Mrs.  Bingley:  Yes,  look  on  top  of 
the  ice  box.  (John  rises  up  and  he 
rubs  his  eyes.  He  is  wearing  blue 
and  white  striped  pajamas.) 

John:  It's  too  late  to  get  ready 
now,  anyhow.  (He  looks  at  the 
clock.)  It's  after  ten  now.  (Mrs. 
Bingley  sweeps  on.)  I'll  stay  here; 
they'll  have  it  on  the  radio  anyhow. 
(Mrs.  Bingley  looks  at  him  and  con- 
tinues sweeping. ) 

Mrs.  Bingley:  It's  a  blessing  for 
me  that  the  Preacher  Sellar's  sermons 


are  broadcasted.  I  have  to  stay  here 
and  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  and 
never  get  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning.  But  for  folks  like  you  (she 
stops  sweeping)  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  going.  Just  pure  darn  lazi- 
ness. (John  crawls  back  under  the 
covers.  Mr.  Bingley  enters  from  the 
kitchen,  picking  his  teeth.  Mr.  Bing- 
ley is  a  pious-looking  man  about  fifty 
years  old.  He  is  stout,  walks  erect, 
wears  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and 
has  thinning  gray  hair.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  white  shirt,  a  blue  tie,  and  fresh- 
ly pressed  blue  serge  pants.  He  takes 
his  vest  from  the  back  of  a  chair 
and  puts  it  on,  and  then  takes  up  his 
coat. ) 

Mr.  Bingley:  Well,  I'll  be  going. 
I'll  be  home  right  after  church.  (He 
puts  on  his  coat  and  straightens  his 
tie  in  the  mirror.) 

Mrs.  Bingley:  Ain't  Lillian  going 
either? 

Mr.  Bingley  (going  out,  right): 
No,  she  says  she's  going  to  stay  home 
and  help  you  fix  dinner.  No  use  to 
make  her  go  if  she  don't  want  to. 
You  all  will  hear  it  over  the  radio, 
anyhow.    (He  goes  out.) 

(Lillian  enters  from  the  kitchen. 
Lillian  is  about  eighteen,  of  medium 
height,  and  has  dark  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  She  is  wearing  a  pink  slip  with 
a  blue  negligee  throvm  loosely  over 
her  shoulders.  On  her  feet  are  blue 
mules,  and  her  hair  is  done  up  in 
curlers.  As  she  rubs  her  hands,  she 
walks  to  the  dresser,  left  corner, 
front,  and  takes  up  a  bottle  of  lotion, 
pours  some  into  one  hand,  and  rubs 
it  over  them.  She  speaks  to  her 
mother. ) 

Lillian:  I  covered  up  John's  break- 
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fast  on  the  stove  and  got  the  dishes 
in  the  sink. 

Mrs.  Bingley  {handing  broom  to 
Lillian):  Here,  you  finish  sweeping 
and  get  the  cloth  out  of  the  basket 
over  there  and  dust  a  Httle,  and  I'll 
go  get  the  dressing  started.  That 
chicken  ought  to  be  done  in  another 
hour.  It's  been  cooking  three  already; 
must  have  come  out  of  the  Ark.  ( She 
goes  out.  Lillian  begins  sweeping.) 

(The  curtain  dips  to  show  the 
lapse  of  thirty  minutes.  As  it  rises 
again,  Lillian  is  spreading  the  bed, 
left,  and  singing  "A  Tisket,  A  Task- 
et."  Mrs.  Bingley  rushes  in  from  the 
kitchen. ) 

Mrs.  Bingley:  Goshamighty,  I  al- 
most forgot.  (She  looks  at  the  clock 
on  the  mantel.  It  says  11:05.  She 
goes  quickly  to  the  radio  and  snaps 
it  on.)  Wonder  what  he'll  preach 
on  today?  (She  turns  the  dial  ner- 
vously and  finally  gets  the  station. 
The  closing  line  of  a  hymn  by  the 
congregation  is  being  sung.  A  burst 
of  static  follows,  and  the  minister 
speaks. ) 

Radio:  Let  us  bow  our  heads  in 
prayer.  Oh,  most  gracious  Heavenly 
Father,  we  are  thankful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  gathering  here  together  on 
this  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  thanks  to  Thee 
for  Thy  many  gifts  of  mercy.  Thou 
art  truly  a  great  and  all-compassion- 
ate God,  and  we  are  unworthy  of 
Thy  goodness.  (Mrs.  Bingley  goes 
into  the  kitchen.  Lillian  is  picking 
up  the  shoes  that  are  scattered  about 
the  floor.)  We  are  aware  that  we 
are  lowly  and  are  like  the  chaff  which 
the  wind  driveth  away.  But  we  would 
ask  Thy  forgiveness.  .  .  .  (The  voice 
of  Mrs.  Bingley  from  the  kitchen 
drowns  out  the  radio.) 


Mrs.  Bingley:  Turn  it  up  higher. 
(Lillian  goes  to  the  radio,  turns  it 
down,  and  speaks  toward  the  kitch- 
en. ) 

Lillian:    What  did  you  say? 

Mrs.  Bingley:  I  said  turn  it  up. 
I  can't  hear  a  word  he's  saying.  (Lil- 
lian turns  it  up,  very  loud.  She  re- 
sumes her  work.) 

Radio:  And,  oh,  gracious  Father, 
we  ask  Thy  guiding  hand  be  placed 
upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  upon  the  Congress,  upon 
the  governor  of  our  State,  and  the 
legislators.  Give  them  the  strength 
and  courage  and  the  wisdom  neces- 
sary to  guide  this  great  ship  of  state 
through  the  troubled  seas  that  are 
stirred  up  by  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
(Lillian  goes  into  the  living  room.) 
Bless  all  those,  O  God,  who  are 
spreading  Thy  gospel  throughout  the 
lands  where  the  heathen  still  rage. 
(John  pokes  his  head  from  under  the 
cover  and  looks  over  the  room  and 
then  at  the  radio. )  Give  them  the 
strength  and  power  of  spirit  (John 
jumps  quickly  out  of  bed  and  starts 
toward  the  radio)  they  must  have  to 
carry  on  their  great  work.  (John 
cuts  down  the  radio  till  it  is  no  longer 
audible.  He  quickly  gets  back  into 
bed  and  covers  up  as  before.  For  a 
moment  all  is  silent.  Mrs.  Bingley 
enters  quickly  from  the  kitchen  and 
goes  toward  the  radio.  Lillian  enters 
from  the  living  room.) 

Mrs.  Bingley:  Who  cut  this  thing 
down?  Why  didn't  you  leave  it  like 
I  had  it?  (She  turns  it  back  up.) 

Lillian  {dusting  off  the  mantel): 
I  haven't  touched  it. 

Mrs.  Bingley  {looking  at  John): 
Well,  I  guess  it  just  got  turned  down 
by  itself.  (She  goes  back  into  the 
kitchen. ) 


Radio:  .  .  .  and  we  ask  it  all  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  died  for  us. 
Amen.  Now  let  us  all  stand  and  unite 
in  singing  to  the  glory  of  God  hymn 
number  four  hundred  sixty-four  — 
hymn  four-sixty-four.  Come,  Thou 
Almighty  King,  Help  us  Thy  name 
to  sing.  Father  all  glorious,  o'er  all 
victorious  —  first,  second,  and  last 
stanzas.  (The  organ  plays  and  the 
congregation  begins  singing.  Lillian 
walks  over  to  the  bed  and  punches 
John. ) 

Lillian:   Get  up. 

John  {raising  up):  Hell,  I  guess 
I  might  as  well.  No  more  sleeping 
now.  (Lillian  resumes  her  dusting. 
John  staggers  out  of  bed,  walks  by 
the  radio,  starts  to  turn  it  down,  but 
a  look  and  a  head-shake  from  Lillian, 
who  points  toward  the  kitchen,  stops 
him.  He  walks  to  the  dresser,  left, 
front,  and  looks  in  the  mirror,  rub- 
bing his  beard.  The  hymn  on  the 
radio  is  ended,  and  the  minster 
speaks  again.) 

Radio:  I  will  read  this  morning 
from  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  thirty- 
first  chapter,  thirty-first  through  the 
thirty-fifth  verses.  Behold,  the  days 
will  come,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I  will 
make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah.  (John  takes  an  electric  razor 
from  the  drawer  and  plugs  it  in  the 
wall  and  begins  shaving.  The  voice 
of  the  minister  is  lost  in  the  roaring 
made  in  the  radio  by  the  razor.  Mrs. 
Bingley  enters  from  the  kitchen,  her 
hands  covered  with  dough.) 

Mrs.  Bingley  {looking  at  John): 
I  might've  known  that's  what  it  was. 
But  you  did  get  up,  I  see. 

John:  I  just  thought  I'd  shave  be- 
fore I  ate  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Bingley  {going  to  the  radio 
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and  cutting  it  off):  Well,  I  can't 
stand  that  racket.  I  just  guess  I 
won't  hear  niy  sermon  at  all.  (She 
goes  back  into  the  kitchen.  John  dis- 
connects the  razor,  leaving  half  of 
his  face  unshaved.  Sullenly,  he  puts 
it  back  into  the  drawer  and  goes  and 
turns  on  the  radio  again.  Lillian  looks 
at  him  and  grins.  John  picks  up  the 
comic  section  of  the  Sunday  paper 
and  stretches  out  in  a  chair,  center, 
rear,  and  begins  reading.  Lillian 
stands  in  front  of  the  mirror,  left 
corner,  front,  removing  the  curlers 
from  her  hair.) 

(The  curtain  dips  to  show  the  pas- 
sage of  thirty  minutes.  John  is  still 
seated  in  the  same  place,  and  is  now 
reading  the  sports  page.  Lillian  has 
removed  her  negligee  and  is  standing 
before  the  mirror  in  the  act  of  pull- 
a  bright  red  silk  dress  over  her  head. 
The  radio,  with  the  sermon  in  the 
process,  is  still  going,  so  that  the 
characters  must  speak  above  it  when 
^hey  do  speak. ) 

Radio:  .  .  .  and  I've  always  liked 
to  think  of  our  journey  through  life 
as  one  of  those  trams  one  sees  on 
Pike's  Peak,  that  magnificent  moun- 
tain in  the  West.  You  buy  your  ticket 
and  enter  the  tram,  which  is  towed 
up  the  track  by  a  cable  from  the 
mountain  top.  When  you  .  .  . 

Lillian  {still  working  at  her 
dress ) :  This  confounded  collar  never 
would  stay  down. 

Radio:  ...  as  you  are  slowly 
drawn  up  the  mountains-side  toward 
the  top— the  higher  up  you  get  the 
more  beautiful  seems  the  mountain 
below  you  but  .  .  . 

John:  See  here  where  Clem  Ab- 
bott predicts  the  Cubs  will  win  over 
the  Yanks  this  time.  I  think  he's 
crazy  as  hell. 

Radio:  .  .  .  every  few  feet.  Near- 
er the  top  the  going  gets  slower  and 
slower,  but  you  can  always  look  up 
and  see  your  friends  that  are  waiting 
for  you  and  encouraging  you  to  come 
on.  Down  below  .  .  . 

Lillian  ( removing  the  curlers  from 


her  hair) :  Did  you  have  a  date  with 
Dottie  last  night? 

John  {looking  quickly  toward  the 
kitchen) :  Sh-h^h.  Not  so  loud.  Yeah, 
went  by  there  about  eleven  and  stayed 
till  nearly  two.  (He  shuffles  the  pa- 
per around  for  a  few  moments. )  You 
dating  Charlie  tonight? 

Lillian:  Guess  so. 


Radio:  Then  when  you  finally 
reach  the  top  and  alight  from  your 
tram-car,  there  you  can  look  back 
and  see  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  in  America.  For  miles  and 
miles.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Bingley  {from  the  kitchen): 
What  time  is  it? 

John  and  Lillian  ( both  yelling ) : 
Five  minutes  till  twelve. 


Mrs.  Bingley:  Lillian,  you'd  bet- 
ter put  on  an  apron  and  get  to  setting 
the  table.  Fm  gonna  get  this  old  hen 
ready  to  brown.  This  confounded 
stove  is  so  hot  it  burnt  my  bread  to 
a  crisp.  ( Lillian  takes  an  apron  from 
the  dresser  drawer. ) 

John  {still  reading):  See  where 
"The  Dream  of  the  Native"  is  coming 
here  with  Dorothy  Lamour.  You 
know  that  gal  looks  good  enough  to 
eat.  Guess  Fll  have  to  see  that. 

Lillian  {going  into  the  kitchen): 
I  hope  Charlie  wants  to  go  and  can 
get  his  dad's  car  that  night. 

(John  continues  reading.  The  ra- 
dio runs  without  interruption  for  a 
moment. ) 

Radio:  And  let  us  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  those  who  are  working  in  for- 
eign fields  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  In  everything  we  do  in  our 
daily  lives,  let  us  keep  these  disciples 
of  the  Lord  in  our  minds,  and  let  us 
by  word  of  mouth  and  every  possible 
deed  or  gift  give  them  all  the  support 
which  we  are  capable  of  doing.  Let 
us  pray.  Oh,  our  all-redeeming  Fath- 
er, we  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  give 
us  the  strength  and  courage  to  meet 
the  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Bingley  {still  from  the  kitch- 
en ) :  John,  did  you  get  that  can  of 
cranberry  sauce  I  told  you  to  get 
yesterday?  I  can't  find  it  anywhere. 

John:  No,  he  didn't  have  anything 
but  the  little  size. 

Mrs.  Bingley:  Confound  it!  You 
never  get  what  I  send  for.  Looks  like 
if  I  get  anything  I  have  to  go  after 
it  myself.  Lillian,  don't  use  that  table 
cloth.  Get  that  white  one.  John,  come 
here  and  see  if  you  can  get  this  lid 
off"  this  jar  of  peaches.  (John  gets 
up  slowly  and  drops  his  paper  in  the 
floor.  He  goes  out,  stretching. ) 

Radio:  And  now  may  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  Communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  abide  with  you  all  forevermore. 
Amen. 

{Curtain^  with  the  organ  playing.) 
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I  SOUGHT  FOR  LOVE 

1936 

Bob  DuBose 


/  sought  for  love 

Within  a  home  where  all  was  gay  and  glad 

And  wealth  was  there  and  none  seemed  sad. 

And  seeking  love,  where  naught  was  there  but  ghouls; 

I  passed  behind  the  veil  that  hid  their  souls 

I  found  it  not. 

I  sought  for  love 

Where  women  sold  their  lives  for  wine  and  song. 
And  gave  themselves  to  all  the  beastly  throng. 
I  found  there,  beauty,  life,  and  passion,  too. 
And  husks  of  women's  souls — but  love  so  true? 
I  found  it  not. 

I  sought  for  love 

Along  the  lower  walks  of  life;  where  hope 
Has  never  given  up,  but  seems  to  grope 
And  reach  for  higher  things.  I  found  a  soul 
Of  purity  divine;  her  love,  my  all. 
I  found  it  there. 

SOLACE 

1934 

F.  R.  Atkinson 

Turbulent,  massive,  deep. 
Who  knows 

The  secrets  that  the  seas  inclose? 
Belching  forth  a  foamy  brine 
And  surge, 

Can  anything  for  me  emerge? 

Latent,  tempting,  luring. 
You  bore 

The  Ancients  to  New  World  lore. 
Now  bear  to  me  allusively 
A  thought 

Of  vanity  in  all  Pve  wrought. 

Surging,  mysterious,  elusive — 
That's  life! 

A  cumulative  joy  eclipses  strife. 
'  It  rushes  to  a  foaming  crest 

To  break. 

And  bitter  woes  reek  in  its  wake. 


THIS  EDGING  TIME 
1947 

D.  A.  Drennen 

We  shall  not  whisper  when  the  candle  trembles, 

Hoping  it  survives  the  steady  wind 

Stirring  lace  curtains  beyond  Victorian  chairs. 

We  shall  not  wonder  if  the  room  resembles 
Cubist  reproductions  that  were  pinned 
Within  an  album  hid  beneath  the  stairs. 

We  shall  not  count  the  contrapuntal  tickings 

That  age  the  slim  antique  mahogany 

Of  some  forgotten  clock  within  the  hall.  ' 

We  shall  not  hear  the  scrapings  and  the  clickings 
Of  snapping  latches  and  the  agony  / 
Of  just  evicted  kittens  tasting  gall.     ■  ■ .-, 

We  shall  forget  the  coughing,  vagrant  night 
Sprawling  beneath  the  city's  pagan  height. 


SONNET  ON  RUPERT  BROOKE 

1938 

G.  B.  Beach 

Age  enfolds  an  isle  whose  name  is  blessed 

By  dust  of  one  whose  life  was  tragedy. 

A  son  of  England,  who  in  death  is  free 

Of  Mars-raped  world  with  numerous  horrors  pressed. 

And  he  of  right  might  well  have  been  caressed 

For  truth  undaunted.  Yet  by  mass  decree 

A  butchery  of  men.  In  final  rest 

His  ardent  youthful  soul  was  forced  to  see 

Surrounded  by  Hellenic  mountains  bold 

His  song  roars  high.  Eternal  peace  may  hold 

Until  it  blots  from  time  youth's  dying  scream 

And  swallows  up  War's  base  Titanic  roar. 
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THE  DEBUSSY  PIECE 

1946 


Peter  Karegeannes 


"Hfa/  Wake  up,  bud!" 

"What  .  .  .  uh?  What's  the  mat- 
ter?" I  asked. 

We  were  on  a  wide  city-street. 
"This  is  as  far  as  I  go,"  he  said. 
"You'll  have  to  get  out  here." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  a 
few  minutes  after  two. 

"Is  this  it?"  I  asked,  trying  to  get 
the  sleep  out  of  my  eyes. 

"Yeah.  Sorry  I  don't  go  any  fur- 
ther." 

"This  is  all  right,"  I  said.  "Let 
me  off  right  here." 

He  stopped  the  car  and  I  got  out 
and  said  through  the  open  window, 
"Thanks  a  lot.  I  sure  do  appreciate 
it." 

"It's  all  right.  Sorry  I  can't  take 
j^ou  any  further." 

"Sure  you  won't  let  me  pay  you 
or  something?"  I  asked. 
"No.  Forget  it." 

"S'long,"  I  said.  I  walked  away, 
along  the  dark  street  until  I  came  to 
a  small  cafe.  I  looked  up  at  the  neon. 
It  was  called  The  Rainbow's  End. 

There  was  not  much  light  inside 
and  not  too  crowded.  Three  young 
fellows  in  neat  clothes  were  sitting  at 
a  table,  drinking  and  laughing  loosely 
at  everything  that  was  said  and  smok- 
ing cigarettes.  I  saw  several  people 
at  the  bar  and  one  fellow  with  his 
head  down  on  the  bar,  sleeping. 

As  I  walked  to  the  rear  of  the  cafe, 
I  saw  a  piano  and  it  surprised  me, 
because,  at  first,  I  had  thought  that 
the  music  was  coming  from  a  radio. 
I  couldn't  see  who  was  playing  the 
piano  until  I  was  almost  on  it— it 
was  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  cafe. 
There  was  a  girl  sitting  at  the  piano 
and  I  took  the  table  and  said,  "What'll 
you  have?" 

"A  beer,"  I  said. 

The  girl  was  playing  slow  and 
well.  I  said,,  "How  can  you  read  the 
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music  in  the  dark?" 

"I'm  not  reading  music,"  she  said, 
not  looking  around. 

"Say,"  I  said.  "That's  pretty  good." 

She  stopped  playing  and  looked 
around  at  me.  She  was  not  a  bad- 
looking  girl.  The  dress  she  wore  was 
not  the  right  thing  for  her  and  she 
had  a  sick  look  in  her  eyes.  "What 
do  you  know  about  it?"  she  asked. 

"Not  much,"  I  said.  "But  it  isn't 
bad." 

"I  suppose  you're  a  famous  one 
looking  for  talent,"  she  said. 

"No,"  I  said.  "You  play  pretty 
good,  though." 

"I  can  play  that  one  with  two  fin- 
gers and  both  eyes  shut." 

"You're  pretty  good,"  I  said. 

"Anything  special  you'd  like  to 
hear?"  she  asked. 

"Yeah.  Play  'AH  the  Things  You 
Are'." 

"You  like  that,  huh?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "It's  one  of  my  fa- 
vorites." 

"Ha,  ha!"  she  laughed.  "Can  you 
imagine  that?" 

She  played  it.  It  was  wonderful 
the  way  she  did  it.  I  was  very  ex- 
cited watching  her,  the  way  she  held 
her  arms  and  the  poor,  sickly  way 
she  used  her  body. 

The  waiter  brought  the  beer  and 
I  drank  it,  listening  and  watching 
her  play.  When  she  had  finished, 
she  looked  around. 

"How  was  it?" 

"It  was  absolutely  wonderful,"  I 
said. 

"You  kidding  me?" 

"No.  It  was  swell.  You  play  won- 
derfully well." 

I  don't  think  she  believed  me. 
"Anything  else  you'd  like  to  hear?" 

"Play  what  you  want,"  I  said. 

"She  looked  at  me  for  a  minute, 
trying  to  figure  me  out.  "I'll  play  one 


of  my  own,"  she  said. 

She  played  a  Debussy  piece.  She 
played  it  terrifically  well.  When  she 
had  finished,  she  said,  "Well?" 

"That's  Debussy,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  kid  me?" 
"I  was  just  trying  you  out,"  she 
said. 

"Can  you  drink  a  beer  with  me?" 
I  asked. 

"I  guess  so."  She  came  over  to  the 
table  and  I  got  up  and  pulled  her 
chair  out  for  her.  "Thank  you,"  she 
said. 

I  ordered  two  beers.  "Cigarette?" 

"Thanks."  I  held  out  a  lighted 
match  and  she  had  trouble  holding 
the  cigarette. 

"How  did  you  ever  wind  up  like 
this?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
know." 

"You're  plenty  good,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know.  I  had  a  chance  to 
play  with  Stokowski  once.  He  was 
going  to  tour  South  America." 

"That's  wonderful." 

"I  don't  know  what  happened, 
though." 

The  waiter  brought  the  beers. 
"This  is  one  of  those  big  ink-splotches 
in  the  white  pages  of  life,"  I  said. 

"You're  a  philosopher,  too,"  she 
said. 

"Yeah."  I  said.  "It's  a  hole  in  the 
fly-proof  screen  of  existence." 

"Ha,  ha!"  she  laughed.  "That's 
good." 

"Thanks." 

"What  do  you  do,"  she  asked, 
Vrite?" 

"How'd  you  guess?" 

"No  kidding?  Any  good  at  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "Had  to  leave  my 
home  in  Connecticut.  It  filled  up 
with  uncashed  royalty  checks." 

"That's  tough." 

"No,"  I  said,  "it  doesn't  bother  me. 
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I'm  a  man.  A  man  can  always  be  a 
substance." 

She  drank  the  beer,  not  saking 
anything.  "It's  different  with  wom- 
en," I  said.  "A  woman  deteriorates 
fast.  Even  if  her  life  is  good,  she 
drops  things  along  the  way." 

"Yeah,"  she  said.  "If  I  had  the 
guts,  I'd  gas  myself." 

"That's  the  best  way,"  I  said.  "But 
you've  got  something  good.  All  you 
need  is  a  few  breaks." 

"No  wonder  you're  a  lousy  writer," 
she  said.  "You  haven't  been  around 
long." 

"Is  that  it?" 

"Wait  until  you're  around  a  little 
longer,"  she  said. 

I  finished  my  beer  and  named  a 
piece  by  Debussy.  "Can  you  play  it?" 
I  asked. 

"I  think  so.  I  haven't  tried  that 
one  in  years.  It's  too  good  for  the 
places  I've  been." 

"I'm  crazy  about  it,"  I  said. 

Suddenly,  she  was  crying.  She 
put  her  head  down  on  her  arms  and 
cried  pitifully.  The  waiter  came  over. 


"Did  this  guy  insult  you,  Milli- 
cent?"  he  asked  her. 

She  looked  up,  her  eyes  and  cheeks 
wet  but  not  crying  now.  "Beat  it," 
she  said  to  the  waiter. 

He  went  away.  "I'm  sorry,"  she 
said. 

"It's  nothing." 

"I  was  thinking  about  that  piece. 
I  was  remembering  how  it  took  me 
six  months  to  learn  it  and  how  every- 
thing was  something  to  look  forward 
to  when  I  was  learning  that  particular 
piece." 

"Well,  forget  I  mentioned  it,"  I 
said. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  want  to  play  it 
for  you."  She  got  up  and  went  back 
to  the  piano.  She  sat  for  a  minute, 
thinking  about  things,  and  then  be- 
gan playing. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  composi- 
tion ever  written.  When  I  hear  it 
being  played  even  by  the  worst  per- 
former, it  makes  a  picture  in  my  mind 
of  all  the  sad,  unhappy  events  that 
have  occurred  in  my  life.  It  tightens 
me  up  inside  and  when  I  have  had 


too  much  to  drink,  it  makes  me  cry. 
It  is  a  collection  of  all  the  wonderful 
things  I  have  read  and  a  cry  for  hu- 
manity. It  is  a  white  sheet  in  a  dark 
room  and  a  single  lilac  in  a  million 
orchids.  And  that  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  it:  listening  to  this  girl  play 
it  now,  was  like  being  in  an  empty, 
undiscovered  country  with  the  music 
coming  from  nowhere  but  still  there, 
without  motivation  of  any  sort. 

I  got  up  and  looked  at  the  back 
of  this  girl,  thinking  how  magnificent 
she  would  have  looked  playing  for 
Stokowski  and  how  fresh  and  alive. 
Reaching  in  my  pocket,  I  found  an 
unaddressed  envelope,  took  out  the 
letter  and  put  in  it  the  ten-dollar  bill 
I  had  been  saving. 

I  wrote  her  name  on  the  outside  of 
the  envelope.  Millicent  —  the  name 
was  wrong  and  everything  about  ev- 
erything was  wrong  and  I  wanted  to 
get  out  of  there  and  breathe  the  fresh 
air  and  go  somewhere  far  away.  As 
far  away  as  I  would  never  get  even 
if  I  spent  the  rest  of  my  life  trying  it. 
And  I  would  ...  I  sure  would. 


NOCTURNE 

Lena  died  this  evening  stop 

COME  HOME  immediately 

"Lena  dies  this  evening  .  .  .  Lena 
died  .  .  .  my  sister  dies  .  .  ."  he  was 
repeating  unconsciously.  His  room- 
mate attempted  to  comfort  him  with 
those  meaningless,  stupid  words  of 
consolation.  He  got  up  impatiently 
and  hurried  across  the  campus. 

It  was  a  May  night,  saturated  with 
mysticism.  He  walked  to  his  favorite 
bench,  far  from  the  noise  of  the  dor- 
mitories. The  merry,  silly  songs  of 
the  students  were  now  faintly  heard 
in  the  distance.  He  sat  on  the  bench 
and  turned  his  eyes  up  toward  the 
dark  sky. 

Lena  died  this  evening.  She  had 
already  stepped  over  the  threshold 
that  leads  from  life  to  death.  And 
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yet  .  .  .  Death?  Was  it  really  a  ques- 
tion of  death?  He  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  his  sister  being  "dead,"  cold 
and  motionless  with  a  mysterious 
smile  of  eternity  spread  all  over  her 
clever,  beautiful  face.  .  .  . 

"Is  she  really  dead?"  he  repeated, 
and  his  voice  sounded  stranger  to  his 
ears. 

Among  his  warm  tears  he  distin- 
guished the  sparkle  of  the  silver  stars 
nailed  on  the  black  velvet  of  the  noc- 
turnal sky,  and  suddenly,  as  his  eyes 
were  still  fixed  at  the  stars  in  be- 
wilderment, his  thoughts  returned  to 
his  early  childhood  when  Lena  was 
four  and  he  was  six.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  They  were  both  leaning  their 
backs  against  the  front  wall  of  their 
porch,  while  mother  was  telling  them 


John  P.  Mandanis 

slowly  the  story  of  Cinderella,  swing- 
ing her  slender  body  on  her  rocking 
chair. 

"What  kind  of  lights  are  those 
there  in  the  sky,  mother?"  Lena  asked 
suddenly  after  mother  had  pro- 
nounced the  last  words  of  the  story. 

"Why,  the  stars,  my  dear  child," 
mother  replied  playfully. 

"Don't  you  really  know  the  stars, 
Lena?"  Arthur  teased  her  scornfully. 

Lena's  large  blue  eyes  were  re- 
flecting the  faint  gleam  of  the  star- 
beams  when  she  asked  feverishly: 

"Mother,  can't  we  go  up  to  that 
hill  and  catch  some  stars?" 

"Lena,  dear,  no  man  has  ever 
reached  the  stars,"  mother  whispered 
with  a  sad  smile  on  her  pretty  face. 
"Let's  go  to  bed  now!  It's  late!" 
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Next  morning  Lena  told  Arthur 
that  she  had  seen  a  beautiful  dream. 

She  saw,  she  said,  many  little  shin- 
ing stars  rocking  gently  on  the  sur- 
face of  their  swimming  pool.  She 
bowed  impatiently  over  the  water  and 
seized  a  lot  of  them  in  her  hands. 
But  they  burned  so  much  that  she 
got  scared  and  threw  them  back  into 
the  dark  water.  .  .  . 

"Perhaps,  Lena,  you  can  touch 
those  bright  celestial  travelers  as  your 
soul  is  wandering  here  and  there  in 
the  chaotic  universe,"  Arthur  almost 
•whispered.  "Perhaps  you  have  al- 
ready lifted  the  dark  veil  from  the 
face  of  life.  You  must  be  seeing  now 
other  wonderful  worlds,  inconceiv- 
able to  us.  Dear  little  sister,  why 
should  you  leave  us  like  this?  Cancer! 
Cancer!  Cancer!  Medicine— Ha!  Sci- 
ence—Ha! My  sister  is  dead  .  .  . 
d£ad  .  .  ." 

"Don't  worry  about  me,  Arthur!" 
her  sweet  voice  seemed  to  whisper 
in  his  ear.  "After  all,  you  know  my 
greatest  desire  was  to  die.  I  had  been 
longing  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems no  book  could  solve  for  me. 
People,  you  remember,  used  to  say 
that  I  was  a  child-prodigy.  I  knew 
that  I  was  a  child  of  another  world. 
.  .  .  Don't  you  remember  that  night 
last  August  when  we  were  both  count- 
ing the  shooting-stars?  'I  made  my 
wish!'  you  said.  I  had  made  mine:  I 
had  prayed  to  die  .  .  .  what  good  ever 
comes  of  a  cripple  creature  like  my- 
self, stricken  with  cancer?  But  .  .  . 
at  long  last  I  am  free  and  very  happy. 
Please,  believe  me  and  don't  cry,  Ar- 
thur. I  am  still  living  with  you  and 
I  will  continue  to  do  so.  .  .  .  Just 
listen  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  try 
to  find  some  part  of  the  answer  that 
I  now  possess.  And  then  hurry  and 
go  home.  Try  to  console  mother  and 
Eve.   They  are  women,  you  know." 

He  jumped  on  his  feet  and  looked 
at  his  watch:  It  was  nine-thiry.  Two 
more  hours  until  the  next  bus.  He 
looked  around.  The  trees  were  stand- 
ing indifferently  around  him,  whisper- 
ing to  each  other  their  nightly  secrets; 


the  earth,  shivering  at  the  passing 
caresses  of  the  breeze.  Far  behind 
the  tall  buildings,  the  bubble  of  the 
distant  waves  breaking  on  the  ancient 
rocks  of  the  coast  was  coming  to  his 
ears  rhythmically  monotonous.  A  slice 
of  moon  had  just  climbed  over  the 
back  of  the  eastern  hill.  She  peeped 
stealthily  over  and,  after  a  moment 
of  hesitance,  she  boldly  lifted  her 
slight  body  upwards,  beginning  her 
long  course  across  the  darkness  just 
like  a  little  yellow  boat  sailing  play- 
fully across  the  waves  at  night.  And 
at  once  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
permeated  the  atmosphere  with  hap- 
py vocalisms,  as  if  the  composer  had 


been  waiting  for  that  very  moment  to 
begin:  "Life  is  beautiful!  Life  is 
cruel!  and  yet  .  .  .  Life  is  beautiful 
because  it  is  cruel.  .  .  ."  The  song 
went  on  in  its  unexpected  variations. 
After  a  while,  another  song  coupled 
the  first  and  the  melody  became  a 
harmony,  a  majestic  hymn  to  love, 
and  life,  and  eternity. 

Arthur  lay  down  upon  the  grass. 
He  let  his  body  become  immersed  in 
the  piercing  freshness  of  the  damp 
soil.  Life  is  beautiful  because  it  is 
cruel.  .  .  .  All  the  great  books  have 
spoken  of  that,  haven't  they?  There 
is  happiness,  they  say,  because  there 
is  much  misery.  What  would  life 
mean  if  every  little  instant  were  a 
happy  one? 

The  song  of  the  nightingales  had 
now  ceased;  the  breeze  was  slowly 
retreating  to  its  dark  caverns  and  the 
waves  far  behind  the  buildings  were 


going  to  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vast  sea.  One  after  another  the  win- 
dows of  the  dormitories  became  dark. 
Only  that  small  moon  was  still  sail- 
ing rapidly  tovv'ard  the  harbor  of  gold- 
en dreamland. 

The  young  man  remained  motion- 
less. He  had  gradually  become  anx- 
ious to  learn  the  secrets  of  creation. 

The  last  yellow  leaves  pitifully  be- 
gan their  way  down,  the  inevitable 
trail  to  their  graves.  They  looked 
fearfully  at  the  gloomy  clouds  mov- 
ing threateningly  toward  them.  The 
west  wind  blew  boastfully  over  their 
humiliated  heads  and  a  little  later  the 
first  heavy  drops  struck  pitilessly 
their  pale  faces.  .  .  . 

It  rained  for  days,  and  then  there 
were  no  leaves  left  on  the  ground; 
just  a  brown  mass  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  soil.  The  little  leaves 
had  sent  their  frightened  souls  far  be- 
low the  surface,  near  the  roots  of 
their  mothers.  There  they  slept  for 
months.  But  there  came  the  day  they 
all  awoke  and  their  tender  hearts  were 
filled  with  happiness.  They  hurried 
to  the  roots. 

"Ay!  Wake  up!  Spring  is  coming! 
The  sun  is  coming!  Open  the  doors! 
We  want  to  go  up  again;  we  want 
to  open  the  windows  of  our  house!" 

The  doors  were  opened  and  the 
"juicy"  souls  of  the  "deceased"  leaves 
climbed  quickly  over  the  dark  and 
frozen  pathways  of  the  trunks  and 
twigs  and— at  last!  Oh!  They  were 
right  behind  the  light  and  life!  They 
timidly  opened  the  windows  and  cau- 
tiously stretched  their  arms  out  in  the 
fresh  air  and  the  bright  morning  sun- 
shine, looked  with  wide-open  eyes  at 
the  myriad  of  colors  scattered  around, 
washed  their  faces  with  liquefied  dia- 
monds of  the  morning  dew,  and  cried 
joyously: 

"How  great  it  is  to  live  again 
among  living  creatures!  How  great 
to  exist  even  as  a  tiny  part  of  this 
huge  world!  How  magnificent  life  is 
indeed!  We  had  not  really  died,  had 
we,  brothers?  What  else  is  death 
but  the  prelude  to  life?   and  Life? 
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Isn't  it  the  main  part  of  a  symphony 
without  finale?  God  must  have  made 
His  creature  to  Hve  forever,  passing 
from  one  world  to  another,  but  never 
actually  dying.  It  is  the  mystery  of 
creation  that  makes  this  earthly  life 
charming  and  significant.  It  we  could 
know  everything,  what  would  this 
moment  mean  to  us  but  a  dreary  ex- 


perience of  a  knowledge  without 
charm?  .  .  .  But  let  us  start  our  daily 
work,  brothers!  We  have  much  to 
do,  today  and  tomorrow.  .  . 

.  .  .  The  big  bell  on  the  tower  of 
the  chapel  pealed  the  hour:  One  .  .  . 
Two  .  .  .  Eleven!  The  bus  was  leav- 
ing in  half-an-hour.  He  got  up  de- 
cisively and  threw  back  his  head  as 


he  was  going  in  to  call  a  taxi.  Lena 
had  died  this  evening  and  that  was 
the  end  of  her  miserable  life  on  earth 
and  certainly  the  beginning  of  a  new 
one.  Perhaps— who  can  tell?— she  is 
already  happy  and  satisfied.  Mother 
must  realize  that  by  all  means.  No 
tears  should  be  shed  over  Lena's 
grave.  .  .  . 


MAN 

1942 

Archie  Beckelheimer 


Man  is  a  cigarette, 

a  scented  cigarette — 

a  strong,  fast-burning  cigarette, 

never  smoked  to  the  end. 

He  burns  .  .  .  quickly, 
is  thrown  away, 
stepped  on. 

A  crushed,  vile-odored  stub 
with  the  fire  gone  out. 

Man  is  only  ashes  and  smoke 
and  a  vile-odored  stub. 
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SHADOW 


1950 


Bill  Jewkes 


Shadow  unknown  in  the  depths  of  my  soul, 
Seeking  to  find  all  the  ansxvers  to  life. 
Leave  me  in  peace.   On  the  paths  of  your  search 
See  all  the  fools  by  bewilderment  crushed. 
Vain  the  desire  and  beyond  your  embrace. 
Eve  by  like  madness  the  garden  destroyed; 
Adam  through  love  the  debacle  engulfed. 
Lost  in  his  sophistry,  Faust  was  undone; 
Damned  by  his  wisdom  he  gained  a  new  hell. 
Thousands  of  others  impelled  by  this  wish. 
Burn  in  its  flames,  yet  discover  no  plan. 
Shadow,  depart  from  me.  Leave  me  in  peace. 


JIELEASE 

1936 

George  E.  King 

White-capped  nurses, 
Moaning  relations. 
Deep-eyed  doctors. 
Fast-dying  patients — 
Unaware  of  us  spirits  as  we 
Float  down  the  corridor. 
Why  should  they  hurry  so? 
They  bump  into  us. 
Why  should  they  moan  so, 
And  make  such  a  fuss? 
Over  our  dead  bodies? 
The  smell  of  carnations — 
Ether — 
Disinfectant — 
Hospital  soup — 
One  last  whiff  as  we  float 
Down  the  corridor — 
Happy  to  be  free  from 
Hospital  smell — 
White-capped  nurses — 
Moaning  relations — 
Deep-eyed  doctors — 
Fast-dying  patients. 
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Hark!  The  merry  notes  of  morning's  silvery  peal 

O'er  frosty  meadows  sharply^  briskly  steal, 

By  low-roofed  cots  the  watch  dog  sleeping,  yawns, 

Then  rising,  shakes  himself  to  bay  the  coming  dawn.  (Continued  from  page  24) 

How  dark  the  laborers'*  cots  through  gloom  appear. 

How  dim  the  great  barn  towering  silent  near. 

The  road  and  fence  show  not  their  winding  path  ,  ■ 

Tho'  the  sable  night  guard  draws  his  expiring  breath.      '  i^M   OCTOBER  MORNIMCj 

But  see  from  yonder  ''''Big  House""  fenced  in  with  thorn 
A  dancing  flood  pours  boldly  o'er  the  lawn, 
A  glimmering  sheen  from  every  chink  exhales 
To  stifle  which  faint-hearted  morning  fails. 

The  snapping  sparks  from  cavernous  chimneys  roar, 
Below  the  seasoned  log  in  wild  glee  roar. 
Whilst  frost  and  cold  it  pluckily  defies 
And  wakes  the  sleeper,  glaring  in  his  eyes. 

How  hard  and  clear  the  glittering  stars  stand  out, 
Possessing  still  advancing  Morn's  wide  rout. 
As  from  chore  to  chore  the  farm  hand  treads  his  way; 
Despite  the  chill  he  sings  his  freshened  lay. 


And  now  the  little  world  is  up — arrayed, 

The  farm  belFs  note  is  promptly  well  obeyed. 

And  dusky  figures  moving  to  and  fro 

With  lighted  lanterns  flickering  as  they  go. 

From  the  barn  is  heard  the  milkman's  lively  spray, 

The  steaming  cattle  munch  the  frosted  hay. 

The  horses  stamp,  await  in  eager  greed. 

Till  from  the  pile  is  poled  their  wonted  feed. 

Ah!   What  tempting  odors  float  around; 
From  yon  brick  kitchen  comes  a  joyful  sound, 
The  breakfast  bell,  it  summons  one  and  all. 
Chores  done,  right  gladly  we  obey  the  call. 

And  while  good  cheer  with  clattering  goes  the  rounds. 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion  from  farm  to  farm  resounds. 
For  in  the  East  the  faintish  streaks  grow  bold. 
Which  far  and  near  the  hills  and  dales  unfold. 

Briskly  now  we  stir  with  many  a  shout. 
The  freshened  horses  led  now  quickly  out. 
The  wagon  stands  with  plows  and  hoes  well  filled. 
And  in  the  cattle  go,  by  slappings  drilled. 

And  now  cPer  silvered  fields  and  hedge  we  go 
O'er  hard  froze  ruts  with  jerky  pace  and  slow; 
With  lively  whistle  some  trudge  on  afoot 
And  soon  to  shame  the  struggling  horses  put. 


ON  THE  FARM 
1898 


H.  V.  Stribling 
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AN  UNKNOWN  STUDENT 


Hi-Yi/  Hi-Yi!  Sis!  Boom  ah!  W.  C, 
W.  C,  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  and  the  train 
rolled  on.  A  jolly  crowd  were  we — 
for  "we  were  going  home."  The  train 
was  crowded  and  we  had  no  place 
to  sit,  but  what  mattered  it,  for  "we 
were  going  home!"  Such  talk,  and 
all  upon  the  same  subject — how  we 
were  to  spend  the  holidays.  At  last 
home  is  reached.  After  spending 
several  days  around  the  house  very 
pleasantly  indeed,  we  decided  to  take 
a  big  turkey  hunt.  Now,  down  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  state  in  which  I 
live  is  a  very  large  swamp,  which  is 
said  never  yet  to  have  been  fully  ex- 
^plored.  Several  young  fellows,  my- 
self among  them,  miake  for  this  place. 
As  it  is  about  thirty  miles  from  our 
home,  we  leave  there  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and,  a  little  before 
night,  come  within  about  two  miles 
of  it.  Here  lives  a  veteran  hunter,  a 
friend  of  one  of  our  party,  who  is 
to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  turkey 
hunt. 

We  remained  at  that  gentleman's 
house  that  night  intending  to  get  up 
before  day-break  next  morning.  The 
gentleman  was  telling  us  that  much 
as  he  hunted  in  and  around  this 
swamp,  yet  it  would  be  quite  easy 
for  even  himself  to  get  lost  in  it. 
Therefore  he  cautioned  us  to  keep 
well  within  hearing  distance  of  him 
on  the  morrow.  He  said  that  the  dis- 
tance from  end  to  end  of  the  swamp 
was  estimated  to  be  fully  twenty-five 
miles.  In  this  dense  region  were  ponds 
and  lakes,  teeming  with  alligators. 
There  were  also  turkey  and  deer  in 
the  forest  and  snakes  without  number. 
In  fact,  this  was  an  African  jungle 
on  a  small  scale,  right  in  the  midst 
of  civilization.  Our  veteran  even  went 


so  far  as  to  tell  us  that  he  had  killed 
a  bear  in  its  recesses.  By  the  time 
he  had  spun  out  all  these  wonderful 
tales,  we  were  quite  willing  to  follow 
at  his  back;  and  I  believe  some  of 
us  would  not  have  minded  being  well 
out  of  the  hunt  altogether.  But  the 
die  was  cast,  and  so  we  braced  our- 
selves by  thinking  of  the  wild  tur- 
keys we  were  to  shoot  on  the  morrow. 
We  retired  early,  as  we  wished  to 
get  a  good  night's  rest,  for  we  were 
to  have  some  hard  tramping  in  the 
morning,  according  to  our  host.  Mr. 
Vanderhoff  (for  that  was  our  kind 
friend's  name)  had  a  Negro  servant 
who  was  to  bring  the  game  back, 
and  more  important  still,  to  carry  our 
dinner  and  supper,  as  we  did  not  in- 
tend coming  back  till  the  following 
morning. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  we 
awoke  refreshed  and  eager  for  our 
journey.  When  we  came  in  to  break- 
fast, about  half  an  hour  before  day- 
break, we  found  that  Mr.  Vanderhoff 
had  been  up  for  an  hour  and  that  he 
had  all  our  arrangements  completed, 
thus  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  eat 
and  be  off.  Soon  we  had  shouldered 
our  double-barrel  breech-loaders,  and 
were  nearing  the  outskirts  of  the 
swamp.  We  had  forgotten  the  dismal 
accounts  we  had  received  of  this  place 
the  night  before,  and  were  in  the 
best  of  moods.  There  were  five  in 
our  party,  including  our  host.  After 
about  a  two  -  hour  tramp  we  came 
upon  a  drove  of  turkeys  from  which 
we  brought  down  several.  We  were 
much  elated  at  our  luck;  in  fact,  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  surprised  our 
staid  old  German  friend.  When  we 
had  gotten  deeper  into  the  clutches 
of  the  swamp,  beautiful  ponds  of  clear 


water  were  seen  and  many  indeed 
were  the  wild  ducks  swimming  in 
these.  They  were  very  tame  too,  not 
being  accustomed  to  man.  Several  of 
these  fell  to  our  fire  and  now,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  about  dinner  time,  we 
sat  down  to  a  substantial  repast. 

Hitherto  we  had  all  followed  the 
directions  of  our  friend  and  had  kept 
together,  but  one  of  the  boys  and 
myself  determined  to  slip  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  party  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  itself,  for  we  could 
see  no  danger  and  sneered  at  the  idea 
of  our  getting  lost.  Soon  there  was 
a  chance  presented  and  we  got  away 
from  our  companions  as  quickly  as 
we  were  able.  We  roamed  and  roam- 
ed, delighted  with  all  we  saw  and 
shooting  much  game.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  time  until  a  faint  shadow 
of  darkness  was  perceptible,  for  you 
must  know  that  the  sun  in  such  a 
dense  swamp  as  this  is  not  visible 
after  half-past  four  o'clock.  Now  we 
started  out  to  find  our  companions, 
as  yet  having  no  fear.  But  after 
searching  and  calling  for  them  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  and  still  hearing 
no  response,  we  became  a  little  fright- 
ened, and  the  more  so,  too,  as  dark- 
ness was  rapidly  approaching.  Having 
foolishly  wasted  all  of  our  ammuni- 
tion, we  could  not  fire  our  guns  as 
a  signal  to  our  comrades.  Therefore 
we  walked  and  walked  and  called  our 
companions  by  name,  but  still  no  an- 
swering voice  came  to  our  ears.  By 
this  time  we  were  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, and  well  might  we  be  so,  for 
now  it  was  totally  dark.  I  have  often 
read  and  heard  of  the  horror  of  being 
lost,  but  for  the  first  time  I  was 
now  experiencing  it.  We  must  have 
walked  at  least  four  miles— and  four 
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miles  in  that  dense  place  is  equal  to 
eight  elsewhere— when  we  came  to 
the  same  place  from  which  we  had 
started.  We  were  able  to  tell  this 
from  a  certain  gnarled  old  tree  which 
had  been  blown  down  and  broken  in 
half.  Now  were  we  minded  of  the 
bear  tales  of  our  host,  and  many  in- 
deed were  the  bitter  invectives  which 
we  hurled  upon  ourselves  for  leaving 
our  party 

By  this  time  as  we  had  been  walk- 
ing all  the  afternoon,  we  were  ex- 
ceedingly hungry  and  well  nigh  des- 
perate. After  wandering  about  half 
the  night,  and,  ever  and  anon,  fancy- 
ing we  saw  wild  beasts,  we  at  length 
beheld  a  glimmer  of  light.  Faint 
though  it  was,  it  put  new  vigor  and 
courage  into  us  and  we  joyfully  wend- 
ed our  way  toward  it. 

Alas!  we  found  that  not  yet  were 
we  out  of  our  difficulties,  for  between 
the  light  and  ourselves  we  found  a 
wide  pond.  After  going  around  this, 
is  half  and  hour's  tramp,  the  light 
again  loomed  up  in  the  distance. 
Soon  we  neared  this  and  perceived 
that  it  came  from  within  a  log  hut. 
At  first  we  were  afraid  to  knock,  but 
at  length,  plucking  up  courage,  I 
rapped  thrice  at  the  door.  No  answer 
came  and  so  I  knocked  again,  but 
still  there  was  no  answer. 

At  length  I  pushed  in  the  door, 
and  a  marvellous  sight  indeed  ap- 
peared to  my  eyes.  A  gray-haired 
man  sat  bending  over  a  book,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  totally  ab- 
sorbed. Not  even  did  he  look  up  at 
our  entrance,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
address  him  twice  before  he  would 
take  his  eyes  from  the  book.  When 
he  did  look  up  there  was  shown  a 
clean  -  shaven,  intellectual  face,  fur- 
rowed with  many  wrinkles.  He  seem- 


ed to  be  displeased  at  our  entrance 
and  on  account  of  our  interrupting 
his  work;  however,  after  we  told  him 
our  doleful  tale,  a  kindly,  half-hu- 
morous look  came  into  his  eyes,  and 
he  welcomed  us  heartily. 

The  sides  of  the  hut  were  lined 
with  books  and  in  the  center  of  the 
room  was  a  rude  table,  upon  which 
were  pen,  ink  and  paper.  The  her- 
mit—for such  he  must  have  been— 
gave  us  some  potatoes  and  coffee  for 
our  supper,  and  I  must  confess  it  was 
the  best  meal  I  have  ever  eaten.  After 
preparing  this  food  for  us,  he  begged 
us  to  excuse  him  and  told  us  that 
when  we  got  through  we  might  go 
to  sleep  upon  his  bed. 

We  objected  to  taking  his  only 
bed,  but  as  he  said  he  did  not  intend 
going  to  sleep  at  all  that  night  we 
readily  consented  and  although  won- 
dering at  the  strange  position  in 
which  we  found  ourselves,  yet  we 
were  so  tired  as  to  immediately  fall 
asleep.  I  suppose  it  was  about  seven 
o'clock  when  I  awoke,  but  still  the 
hermit  was  poring  over  the  book.  I 
now  arose,  dressed  and  awoke  my 
comrade.  I  must  confess  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly curious  to  know  who  this 
man  was,  and  what  book  it  was  which 
interested  him  so  much. 

Just  as  I  started  to  ask  him  about 
himself,  he  said:  "Young  man,  I  see 
you  looking  at  me  with  inquisitive 
eyes,  but  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
ask  no  questions  nor  try  to  pry  into 
any  of  my  secrets." 

That  was  enough  for  me,  and 
quickly  eating  the  scanty  breakfast 
he  sat  before  us,  we,  with  the  "un- 
known" kindly  acting  as  a  guide, 
started  to  leave  the  dismal  swamp. 
After  several  hours  walking  we  came 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  and  the 


hermit  bade  us  good-bye,  rather  sul- 
lenly, as  I  thought.  We  soon  reached 
the  home  of  our  host  and  found  that 
they  had  just  gotten  there  about  an 
hour  before  and  were  just  starting 
back  to  seek  us.  It  seems  that  they 
thought  we  had  gone  to  the  house 
before  the  night  came  upon  us,  and, 
consequently,  they  had  not  at  all  been 
worried  about  us. 

When  we  told  Mr.  Vanderhoff 
about  the  "unknown,"  his  books,  and 
the  little  garden,  and  potato  patch 
behind  his  shanty,  he  said  that  never 
before  had  he  seen  or  heard  of  the 
man.  He  avowed  that  he  intended  to 
investigate  the  matter  and  readily 
promised  to  let  us  hear  from  him,  if 
he  should  ever  obtain  any  definite 
information  about  the  man.  So  should 
we  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  Mr.  Vanderhoff,  be  sure  we  will 
let  our  readers  know  of  it.  As  it  now 
stands,  we  can  but  speculate  upon  the 
hermit's  character.  How  he  built  his 
cabin,  having  no  one  to  help  him, 
and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  how  it 
was  that  no  one  had  found  him  out, 
are  the  problems. 

This  man  may  have  committed 
some  great  crime  and  have  been  in 
hiding  from  the  officers  of  the  law, 
or  again  he  may  have  become  tired 
of  the  world  and  thus  he  had  gotten 
out  of  it,  and  was  burying  himself 
in  his  books.  A  hundred  and  one 
characters  may  be  made  for  him,  and 
still  the  correct  one  be  lacking.  I  can 
scarcely  sleep  for  dreaming  of  him 
and  picturing  him  to  myself  in  a 
hundred  different  lights. 

A  thought  flashed  upon  me.  Yes, 
indeed,  I  have  it  now.  He  was  sim- 
ply a  student  of  the  Greek  preposi- 
tion. 
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COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES 

1889 

E.  D.  M. 


"A  FRAi  ERNi  i  Y  is  nothing  more  than 
a  grand  brotherhood  which  brings  a 
band  of  students  into  closer  and  more 
friendly  relations  with  each  other. 

"It  throws  good  Influences  around 
the  men  of  each  fraternity. 

"It  helps  the  weak  and  tries  to 
tame  the  wild.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
fraternity  to  notice  the  conduct  of  her 
men,  both  their  class  status  and  their 
social  status,  and  the  general  deport- 
ment of  her  men;  and  if  anything  is 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  a  single  man 
it  is  the  duty  of  his  fraternity  to  talk 
to  him. 

"It  helps  him  socially.  It  makes 
him  feel  more  at  home,  for  he  knows 
that  he  has  a  number  of  brothers  to 
whom  he  may  go  with  his  troubles 
and  temptations,  and  there  find  sym- 
pathy." 

Now,  who  would  cast  stones  at  so 
noble  an  institution?  Alas!  alas!  pro- 
fessing is  not  always  doing.  We  thank 
the  fraternities  for  informing  us  of 
their  object;  for,  in  truth,  we  should 
otherwise  never  have  known  it— nay, 
we  should  never  have  suspected  it. 

"A  fraternity  is  nothing  more  than 
a  grand  brotherhood,  etc."  This  I 
deny.  It  is  both  more  and  less.  More, 
in  that  it  does  much  which  it  does  not 
profess  to  do,  and  less,  in  that  it  falls 
far  short  of  doing  what  it  does  pro- 
fess. Oh,  it  is  pitiful,  pitiful,  to  see 
so  good  intentions  go  unperformed! 
The  fraternity  professes  to  throw 
good  influences  around  its  men;  but 
since  the  truth  should  be  told,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  opposite  is  often  the 
case.  It  professes  to  "help  the  weak." 
Again  I  take  off  my  hat,  and  am 
humbly  thankful  for  the  information. 
Today  the  boast  of  fraternities  is,  not 
that  they  have  uplifted  some  stum- 
bling brother,  not  that  they  support 
the  weak  and  weary;  but  that  some 
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one  of  their  number  has  gained  dis- 
tinction in  the  classroom,  or  that  an- 
other has  won  laurels  in  debate.  Help 
the  weak!  Call  up  the  weak  whom 
fraternities  have  helped  morally,  in- 
tellectually or  spiritually!  A  few 
might  come,  but  they  would  be  men 
of  days  now  past  and  gone  forever. 
Help  the  weak!  Awkwardness  and 
backwardness  find  never  a  friend 
among  the  college  fraternities  of  this 
country  today. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the 
original  plan  was  not  conceived  in 
righteousness.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  that  it  was  not  to  help  the  weak, 
the  poor,  the  downcast.  But  years 
have  gone  by,  and  college  fraternities 
remind  us  of  what  "might  have  been." 

When  the  country  boy  has  left  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  with  a  moth- 
er's kiss  fresh  upon  his  lips  and  a 
father's  warnings  still  ringing  in  his 
ear— when  he  is  cut  loose  from  all 
the  restraints  of  home,  and  is  placed 
among  new  faces  and  in  the  midst 
of  new  duties,  then,  indeed,  is  the 
time  when  he  sorely  feels  the  need  of 
some  kind,  helping  hand. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  fraternity 
claims  to  be  of  special  assistance.  It 
is  said  "It  helps  him  socially,"  and 
"makes  him  feel  that  he  has  a  num- 
ber of  brothers  to  whom  he  may  go 
with  his  troubles  and  temptations." 
You,  my  reader,  and  I,  are  learning 
much.  Shall  we  receive  this  as  truth? 
Let  us  see.  It  is  the  timid  country 
boy  who  needs  help.  Is  he  helped? 
Is  the  poor  boy  or  the  backward  boy 
helped?  Does  the  fraternity  help  the 
home-sick  country  boy?  Never,  no, 
never!  This  is  a  grave  charge,  and 
its  truth  makes  it  all  the  graver. 

Again,  fraternities  are  a  hindrance 
to  the  men  who  are  styled  "fresh." 
The  "fresh"  student  sees  men,  not  his 


equal,  mayhap,  in  brain,  taken  into 
the  fraternities  solely  on  account  of 
the  size  of  their  pocket-books  or  the 
height  of  their  social  standing.  After 
this  he  belongs  to  one  class  of  stu- 
dents and  they  to  another.  Thus  our 
country  boy,  our  timid  boy,  our  back- 
ward boy,  is  greatly  hindered. 

We  have  seen  that  the  very  man 
who  needs  the  most  help  gets  none 
from  the  fraternities,  that  soon  finds 
himself  to  be  an  object  of  competi- 
tion for  the  different  Greek  Letter 
Societies  of  a  college  or  university. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  fraternity 
makes  a  man  "feel  at  home,"  and  gives 
him  true  friends,  upon  whom  he  may 
rely.  There  is  some  truth  in  this, 
and  there  might  be  some  benefit,  but 
for  a  few  objections.  Fraternities  de- 
stroy in  no  small  degree  that  fellow 
feeling  which  should  subsist  between 
all,  and  narrow  it  down  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  students. 
Why,  then,  should  a  student,  by  join- 
ing a  fraternity,  cut  loose  from  that 
free  intercourse  with  his  fellows 
which  makes  college  life  so  pleasant? 
Do  you  deny  that  he  does  this?  I 
insist  that  a  denial  is  not  a  proof. 

Moreover,  I  am  told  that  fraterni- 
ties give  a  man  true  friends.  If  a 
man  is  worthy  of  friendship  the  fact 
will  soon  be  known,  and  he  will  have 
friends  without  the  oath  of  the  fra- 
ternity. True  friends  are  a  great  help 
to  a  man. 

Have  I  a  friend?  Let  it  be  because 
of  the  outgoing  of  my  soul  to  his 
soul.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  can 
it  be  said  that 

"TAe  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above." 

A  man  is  not  your  friend  merely 
because  he  has  sworn  so  to  be.  Friend- 
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ship  is  too  sacred  and  too  true  to  be 
formed  merely  by  the  swearing. 

The  fraternity  not  only  accom- 
plishes no  good,  but  also  brings  about 
much  evil.  Some  of  the  most  sensible 
students  see  this,  and  some  of  the 
fraternity  men  have  had  the  courage 
to  say  that  they  believed  college  fra- 
ternities detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  students.  Fraternity 
men  often  unite  to  slight  a  non-fra- 
ternity man  whom  they  are  jealous  of, 
and  at  him  they  make  every  possible 
thrust.  Every  college  sees  the  effect 
of  fraternities  in  its  literary  societies. 
Of  course,  fraternity  men  are  not 
usually  in  the  majority,  and  cannot 
carry  the  elections,  but  to  this  they 
do  everything  in  their  power. 

But  let  us  notice  one  other  argu- 
ment of  the  fraternity.  It  is  said  that 
the  intimacy  between  fellow  frater- 
nity men  helps  a  man  in  doing  per- 
sonal work  for  Christ.  Now,  there  is 
doubtless  a  good  field  for  Christian 
labor  right  here,  and  I  would  urge 
upon  fraternity  men  that  they  take 
advantage  of  it.  But  what  about  the 
Christian  work  as  done  by  the  fra- 
ternities?  Is  it  true  that  they  help 


men  spiritually?  Again  the  answer 
comes,  saying  to  the  fraternity,  "Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art 
found  wanting."  The  number  whom 
fraternities  help  is  an  exceeding  small 
number.  But  I  am  told  that  fraterni- 
ties might  be  made  beneficial.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
discussing  fraternities  as  they  might 
be,  but  as  they  are. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  It 
was  an  unlucky  day  when  college  fra- 
ternities first  saw  the  light.  It  were 
far  better  had  they  never  been  born. 
In  their  absence  literary  societies 
would  break  the  monotony  of  college 
life,  and  in  the  members  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  would  be  found  men  ever 
ready  to  help  the  weak  and  tempted 
ones  bear  their  burdens.  Then,  under 
a  sky  unclouded  by  the  ills  of  col- 
lege fraternities.  Christian  friendship 
and  true  manliness  would  blossom 
into  full  beauty,  and  unruffled  by  any 
baneful  breezes,  the  young  men  of  the 
Christian  Association  might  well 
sing— 

''''Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love.'''' 
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THE  HAPPY  GOAL 
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Marion  Tucker 

Dark  is  the  pathway.,  Wandering  One., 
And  mists  obscure  the  dawn  of  day 
Upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain  peak; 
Vainly^  with  eyes  teared  indeed  dost  thou  seek 
For  signs  hope-bringing,  cheering  heart. 
Ah,  friend,  but  persevere!  Above  thee  shines 
j  That  life  begetting  center — the  great  sun. 

And  when  the  race  is  ended — labor  done. 
And  dangers,  toils  and  hardships  all  are  past — 
Then  shalt  thou  gain  the  mountain  top,  thy 
Happy  goal  at  last. 
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William  Holden  says: 

"My  Dad,  a  chemist,  wanted 
me  to  follow  in  the  business. 
But  I  got  the  play-acting  bug 
in  school  and  college.  I  was 
in  a  small  part  at  the  Pasa- 
dena Playhouse  when  they 
picked  me  to  test  for  'Golden 
Boy'.  1  never  worked  so  hard 
in  my  life !  But  the  success  of 
the  picture  made  it  worth  it!" 
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